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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Peace has come at last in South Africa,— 
a with peace with honor to both British and 

Boers. That two small South African 
nations, having a total population of but little more 
than a million, should have been able to withstand the 
power of the British empire in desperate warfare for 
nearly three years is an extraordinary tribute to their 
bravery, determination and resourcefulness, however 
mistaken the narrow and exclusive policies which led 
them into this unnecessary and hopeless struggle. More- 
over, under the liberal provisions of the peace agree- 
ment, the Boer submission now is not at all an ‘‘ uncon- 
ditional” surrender. 

For the British also the result brings honor, greater 
than the mere glory of victory—the honor of voluntary 
magnanimity to the defeated, the honor which is always 
due to considerate self-restraint in the use of vast 
power. 

Peace comes, moreover, in a way and under cir- 
cumstances bright with promise for the future of civili- 
zation in Africa, not merely in South Africa, but 
throughout the great central region from the Cape to 
Cairo. The unification of control now accomplished 
will permit the bringing together of England's great 
enterprises for progressive development, both in the 
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North and South of the dark continent, and lead to rapid 
opening up of the intervening section on a wide scale. 
As a great additional basis for this process of develop- 
ment, the two Boer colonies are destined to share in the 
prosperity and advancement in store for the whole ter- 
ritory to an extent that could not have been approached, 
perhaps for centuries, if they had remained purely dis- 
tinct, immovable, obstructing groups, opposing and 
hampering the advance of progress at every step and 
persistently blind to their own larger interests. It is 
quite possible that if the powers in control of the Boer 
policy had been sufficiently enlightened to grant rea- 
sonable democratic privileges to the advance agents of 
modern civilization in South Africa, fostering instead of 
obstructing free industrial development with political 
and educational opportunities, they could have retained 
their independence in South Africa as naturally as Hol- 
land and Belgium and Denmark maintain themselves 
undisturbed among their powerful European neighbors, 
and could have become important co-operators in the 
great advance movement. Even if a liberal policy by 
the Boers, in view of the steady inflow of immigration 
had resulted in time in a natural passing of political 
control into other hands, by the mere fact of the over- 
whelming outnumbering of the old Boer population, it 
would simply have been the conclusive evidence that 
such an outcome was inevitable in the nature of the case. 
Only, it would then have come without the terrible cost 
of war and humiliation of forced surrender of national 
independence. 


Among the significant evidences of fit- 
The Terms of : : 

ness to exercise the authority now se- 
Surrender ? ‘ ‘ 

cured in South Africa are the magnani- 
mous terms accorded by England to the defeated ene- 
my. Having spent more than $800,000,000 in this war, 
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sent an army of nearly 300,000 men into the field, lost 
more than 20,000 of them in killed and wounded, with 
nearly 70,000 returned home sick or otherwise disabled, 
and assumed a heavy increase of taxation to extend 
over many years to come, it might have been supposed 
that the victors by this time would accept nothing but 
absolute, unconditional surrender; but better counsels 
prevailed. The desire for peace had become so intense 
that the English government wisely decided to offer 
the most liberal terms rather than invite any further 
prolonging of the tremendously costly contest. 

These terms, accepted by the Boer leaders on May 
31st, provide, first, for the laying down of arms and 
acknowledgment of the English sovereignty; second, 
for the return to South Africa of all Boer prisoners of 
war who accept the terms of peace; third, guarantee 
the personal liberty and property rights of these re- 
turned prisoners; fourth, guarantee that no civil or 
criminal proceedings will be taken against any Boers 
for acts committed during the war, except such as are 
declared in court martial to be contrary to the usages of 
war; fifth, guarantee the teaching of the Dutch lan- 
guage where the parents desire it, and also allow its use 
in courts of law; sixth, guarantee to the Boers the right 
of possessing rifles on taking out a license; seventh, 
promise a civil government to succeed military govern- 
ment at the earliest possible date, and ‘‘so soon as cir- 
cumstanccs permit, representative institutions leading 
up to self-government will be introduced ;” eighth, post- 
pone the question of the franchise for natives until af- 
ter self-government is*introduced; ninth, guarantee 
that no special tax will be imposed on Boer landed prop- 
erty to defray expenses of the war; tenth, promise the 
appointment of a commission, on which the Boers shall 
be represented, to assist in restoring the people to their 
homes, supplying food and shelter, seed, stock, imple- 
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ments, etc., to the extent of $15,000,000 to be given 
outright by the British government; and it is agreed to 
recognize notes issued by the South African republic, 
and other evidence of war losses, when presented to the 
commission with proper evidence that they represent 
goods actually furnished or losses sustained. In addi- 
tion, the English government promises, over and above 
the $15,000,000, to make loans free of interest for two 
years, and thereafter for a period of years at 3 per cent., 
for these same purposes; although, naturally, ‘‘ no for- 
eigner or rebel will be entitled to benefit under this 
clause.’? Itis provided also, with reference to British 
subjects in Cape Colony who had joined the Boer forces, 
that the rank and file shall be considered guilty of high 
treason, the punishment to be permanent disfranchise- 
ment; those higher in rank to have their punishment 
determined upon trial, ‘‘with the proviso that in no 
case shall the penalty of death be inflicted,” unless, of 
course, any are found guilty of murder. Rebels in Na- 
tal, itis provided, are to be dealt with ‘‘ according to 
the laws of that colony.” 

These terms, inspired in part no doubt by the 
British king’s intense desire to have peace concluded 
before his coronation, is likewise a tacit recognition of 
the valor of the defeated Boers, and their undoubted 
ability to prolong the struggle for many costly months 
to come, if harsher conditions were imposed. In the 
broader aspect of the matter, the conciliatory attitude 
of the British government is evidence of wise statesman- 
ship, looking towards harmony for the future rather 
than revenge for the past. Without it, peace in South 
Africa would have meant simply iron suppression on one 
side and submission with sullen hatred on the other, 
perhaps for decades; with it, there is hope for an early 
wearing away of the bitterness of war and friendly re- 
union of races for mutual welfare and progress. Such 
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an expectation seems the more firmly grounded when a 
fighter like DeWet, for so long the most determined 
‘*irreconcilable ” of them all, not only accepts the terms 
but exhibits the spirit shown in his circular letter to his 
adjutants, sent out from Bloemfontein, June 16th, in 


which he says: 

**Let me tell you that you and I and every burgher can win the 
hearts of the new government by our future conduct, and of this con- 
duct I am not in the least doubtful.” 


From the standpoint of American public 
The Man . A 
Who Did It interest, at least, the central figure in the 

foreign situation, coronation splendors to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is not King Edward, but 
the masterful ‘‘ organizer of victory” in South Africa. 
Lord Kitchener’s genius is of the kind which has been 
aptly described as ‘‘capacity for hard work,’’ and the 
solid merits of this quality of character have rarely been 
more convincingly illustrated than in the history of his 
career. It has been said that Kitchener is not a great 
battle general, being easily exceeded by Roberts in that 
respect; but in the planning and carrying out of com- 
prehensive military movements on a vast scale, in the 
face of complex conditions and immense difficulties, he 
has few if any equals in British military annals. Neither 
Roberts nor Kitchener have the remarkable combination 
of qualities General Grant possessed—brilliant general- 
ship in battle, with equally brilliant capacity for organi- 
zation and persistent following up of a campaign; but 
the wise judgment of the British government in placing 
both officers in the field conjointly brought together 
most effectively these two essential elements of military 
success. In other words, Roberts and Kitchener were 
to the campaign in South Africa what Grant was to the 
war for the union, and in both cases success came at 
last by the persistent hammering which, little by little, 
wears resistance down to the vanishing point. 
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Lord Kitchener’s rise to fame has been slow but 
sure. He gained his first experience with alien races 
in an engineering survey of Palestine and as military 
consul in Asia Minor. As a part of his equipment he 
learned the languages of the people with whom he had 
to deal, and continued this when, later on, he entered 
the military service in Egypt. Here his intimate 
knowledge of native languages and customs, combined 
with untiring energy and resourcefulness, brought him 
in due time into chief command. This was in 1892, and 
for the next four years Kitchener devoted every effort 
to the organization of a campaign against the Mahdi 
and his savage horde of dervishes who had taken Khar- 
toum and were menacing British dominion throughout 
the whole region of the upper Nile. So perfect in all 
its details was the vast military machine Kitchener 
fitted together during this time that, when it finally 
moved into action, its impact was irresistible. By 1898 
Khartoum was retaken and during the following year the 
remnants of the Mahdi’s followers were driven into the 
deserts, scattered far and wide, and the power of the 
dervishes utterly broken. This was the service that 
made Kitchener the man of the immediate future on the 
military side of British foreign policy. 

In the South African war, although the leadership 
was in the hands of Roberts, the preliminary organizing 
and outlining of the campaign had been done by 
Kitchener, so that when the great army was ready to 
start for the relief of Kimberly it moved with the preci- 
sion of clockwork, and so rapidly that in Jess than four 
months the British flag had been carried through to 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg and Pretoria. The hard- 
est work of all, however, came after Lord Roberts re- 
turned to England in December, 1900; and from that 
time on Kitchener was the guiding power in a campaign 
of innumerable difficulties and frequent disheartening 
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setbacks. In his effort to corner the wary Boers, he 
built chain after chain of blockhouses, connected by 
hundreds of miles of barbed wire meshes, only to have 
them forced again and again by the Boer commandoes, 
driving herds of cattle ahead of them to break through 
these barricades. But, little by little, the field of opera- 
tions was so reduced that the Boers not actually captured 
had practically nothing left worth fighting for, and 
wisely accepted the present terms rather than invite 
ultimate annihilation. To bring about the present re- 
sult needed precisely the Kitchener type of generalship, 
and it was England’s good fortune just at the critical 
time to have the man for the deed. Parliament has 
voted him a grant of £50,000, and in all probability he 
will before long become the head of the British army. 


The enormous financial burden of the 


Protective 
Tendencies Boer war, exceeding even the cost of the 
in England peninsula campaign against Napoleon in 


1813-1814, has forced the British government to extra- 
ordinary revenue measures, and perhaps opened the way 
for the permanent return of a protective policy. At any 
rate, it has brought about England’s first sericus de- 
parture from the free trade traditions of the last half 
century. ‘The chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, on April 14th presented his budget for 
the coming year, showing estimated expenditures, in- 
cluding war charges, of about £193,000,000 and esti- 
mated revenues of less than £148,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of £45,000,000. This, in accordance with his 
proposition, it has been decided to meet in part by vari- 
ous new taxes aud customs and a loan of 432,000,000. 
The new revenues consist of a tax of one penny on divi- 
dend warrants, an increase in the tax on checks from 
one penny to twopence, an increase of one penny on the 
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pound in the income tax, anda revival of the long aban- 
doned ‘‘corn laws” to the extent of a duty of threepence 
per cwt. on all imported grain and fivepence per cwt. 
on flour and meal. 

These new grain and flour duties are estimated to 
yield about 42,650,000. That the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer should have had the audacity to break in upon 
the most sacred tenet of English economic and fiscal 
doctrine for the sake of this comparatively small reve- 
nue shows clearly enough the change that has been 
coming over English public sentiment on this subject 
during the last few years. Although the new duties 
have no direct relation to the Chamberlain scheme of an 
imperial customs union, whereby England and all her 
colonies should have free trade among themselves and 
protection against all outsiders, they indicate, never- 
theless, a gradual drift of English public opinion tow- 
ards the protectionist idea. These new duties, it is safe 
to assume, reflect something of Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
fluence in the British cabinet, if for no other reason 
than the colonial secretary’s well-known interest in 
bringing about fresh discussion of the tariff situation as 
a way of helping to make English public opinion famil- 
iar with the idea of a change in policy, and so preparing 
the ground for his larger measure of the customs union. 
That he is taking advantage of this new opportunity for 
discussion appears from his notable speech at Birming- 
ham, on May 16th, of which the London Economist says: 

‘* Mr. Chamberlain is impressed by the novelty of the methods of 
competition we have to face. ‘The empire is being attacked on all 
sides.’ Everywhere we have to contend with ‘great combinations, with 
enormous trusts having behind them gigantic wealth.’ New dangers 
cannot be met by ‘adherence to old and antiquated methods, which 
were perfectly right at the time at which they were developed.’ We 
must meet hostility abroad by greater unity at home, and by a wider 
conception of the meaning of home. Home stands for far more than the 


British islands. It stands for the British empire—not only for the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, but for the colonies in every quarter of the globe. Our 
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destiny depends upon the degree in which we accept those opportunities 
of union which the colonies offer us. Our business and our duty is to 
‘draw closer our internal relations—the ties of sentiment, the ties of 
sympathy, yes, and the ties of interest.’ Nor is this merely a rhetorical 
outburst. Itsreal meaning is made clear by Mr. Chamberlain’s refer- 
ence to ‘economic pedantry’ and ‘old shibboleths.’ If we are not pre- 
pared to abandon free trade and to impose import duties for other ob- 
jects than the raising of revenue we show ‘that lack of imagination, 
that lack of foresight which distinguishes, and always has distinguished, 
the Little Englander and the Little Scotchman.’ After this there can 
be no question as to Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude towards free traders.” 


In this country the free-trade press is naturally 
inclined to scout the idea that these new duties point in 
any sense toward a return of protective policies in 
England. Having once enjoyed the blessings of free 
trade, the notion that any circumstances whatever could 
arise tending to set England’s face again toward pro- 
tection appears to the free-trade mind, on this side of 
the water at least, among the unthinkable impossibili- 
ties. The Boston Herald is one of the exceptions to this 
rule, however, and frankly calis the new move ‘‘a step, 
although admittedly a short one, toward a protective 
policy rather than the free-trade principles which have 
governed Great Britain for years.” And in another 
editorial it said (April 16th): 

“* We think that, even if the war in South Africa should be brought 
toa speedy end ; this customs tax upon grain and flour will be indefinitely 
continued, and that, as we said above, it represents the first step taken 
by England in a changed economic policy. If it is found in the near 
future that sufficient revenues are collected to pay the current expenses 
of the government, after an abatement has been made in the income tax 
and one or two other special charges, it will, we believe, be held to be 
expedient to remit this duty upon grain and flour so far as concerns 
such commodities as are the products of Engiand’s colonies. In other 
words, we feel confident that this is the beginning of a change which 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has been gradually working toward, which is 
intended to bind the mother country and her outlying offspring in much 
closer economic and trade bonds than have existed in the recent past.” 

However unimportant the new policy 
The Issue may seem to some American free trad- 
Taking Form aise . . : 

ers, it is quite apparent that few illusions 
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on the subject are being entertained in England. It 
has already become a party issue, the liberals preparing 
to make war on the ‘‘ revival of the corn laws” and the 
conservatives defending the duties on their specific 
merits but trying to avoid responsibility for protection- 
ist doctrine as such, realizing of course that English 
sentiment is hardly prepared for this as yet. Those 
who regard the new move as distinctly protective, both 
in character and tendencies, do not need to exaggerate 
the situation or invent unwarranted inferences when a 
paper like the London Economist sounds a warning to 
Cobdenism, describing the chancellor's scheme as a 
‘* proposed return to the vices of protection,” and voices 
also its protest ‘‘ against the revival of protective taxa- 
tion, especially of taxes that must press most heavily 
upon the poorest class of the community, and against 
the return to a vicious fiscal system which it was be- 
lieved we had forever abandoned.” 

The leader of the liberal opposition, Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, seems equally clear as tothe real sig- 
nificance of the new policy, judging from his opening 
speech in opposing the budget. According to the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


‘** He opposed the tax on corn, as Cobden or Bright might have done 
as a burden which would fall upon the masses—the poorest of the poor. 
When the chancellor of the exchequer contended that so small a tax 
could not affect the price or consumption of an article of universal use, 
he was repeating a fallacy of the old time protectionists. It might be 
said of a great many other articles that the price would not be affected 
by putting a shilling duty on them. Why, then, did the chancellor ob- 
ject to levying taxes on a great number of commodities for revenue pur- 
poses? That was an incisive question which revealed the real impor- 
tance of the new departure in fiscal system. Thereturn toa registra- 
tion duty on grain and flour naturally opens the way for a restoration of 
indirect taxation on a large scale. It is idle to discuss when the registra- 
tion duty was discontinued or how Sir Robert Peel’ssliding scale for the 
gradual repeal of the corn laws was introduced and carried out. The 
chancellor's own citations of free trade arguments were, as Sir William 
Harcourt roughly said, absolutely self destructive from the Cobdenite 
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point of view. The tax on corn might be a little one, but it exposed the 
entire free trade system to irresistible invasion. It marked the begin- 
ning of the end of Cobdenite tradition and practice. 

The situation is full of interest. It seems only a 
question of time when the increasing pressure of com- 
petition with British industries, both in the English col- 
onies and even in England’s home markets, will practi- 
cally force the giving up, in part at least, of the free 
trade policy. This policy served its purpose so long as 
England’s economic superiority to all competitors re- 
moved the necessity of any protective defence, but that 
superiority is now being disputed on every hand, and 
English statesmen are preparing toadjust the fiscal pol- 
icy of the empire to the changed conditions. 


Several new developments in the indus- 
trial world have given fresh illustration, 
recently, of the irresistible tendency to 
economize all unnecessary elements of waste in produc- 
tion. Wherever possible, these economies are sought 
in the details of productive processes, but for several 
years past the larger items of saving have come through 
concentration of rival concerns, eliminating as far as 
possible all waste of duplication, needless transportation, 
superfluous middlemen, and the various higher costs per 
unit that usually attend production on a small scale. 
One of the interesting recent consolidations is the 
Havana Tobacco Company, formed to take over several 
smaller concerns engaged in Cuban tobacco trade, the 
new corporation being controlled, it is understood, by 
practically the same interests as the American Tobacco 
Company. The new arrangement affords acloser touch 
between tobacco interests in Cuba and the United States, 
and follows very naturally upon the final adjustment of 
Cuban affairs on a definite basis, terminating the long 
period of uncertainty. Such a consolidation, by the 
way, is in itself a refutation of the bugaboo alarm now 


New Capitalistic 
Economies 
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being raised as a part of the reciprocity campaign, that 
unless Cuba has free trade with the United States her 
commerce will be almost entirely diverted to Europe. 
The absurdity of such kind of prophecy is already 
becoming manifest. 

Much larger and more significant is the new shipping 
combination which is expected to be completed by the 
end of the present year. The scheme now being worked 
out by J. P. Morgan & Company contemplates the 
union of the White Star Line, the American Line, the 
Dominion Line, the Atlantic Transport Company, and 
the Leyland Line in one great corporation having a cap- 
ital stock of $120,000,000, one-half preferred and one- 
half common, and $50,000,000 of 4% per cent. 20-year 
bonds. The importance of this arrangement, in respect 
to possible economies in ocean transportation expenses, 
and reduction of through rail and ocean rateson Amer- 
ican products to European markets, hardly needs point- 
ing out, and it is this which in reality has been at the 
bottom of the hostile European criticism on the new 
deal, even more than wounded pride. 

In this country the shipping combination is referred 
to for the most part as simply one more step in the 
gradual ‘‘ Morganization”’ of earth, sea and sky, but 
the obvious impossibility of ever creating a monopoly 
in the ocean-carrying trade has modified the tone of 
whatever hostile comment there is. It may be that for 
a time this combination will afford no cheapening in 
ocean transportation, but it is likely at least to promote 
uniformity of rates and thereby help check some of the 
evils of discrimination against various ports in the dis- 
tribution of outbound shipments from the West. 

Another of the methods that are being employed 
for productive economy is the getting control of raw 
material supplies and adjusting their production to the 
conditions and needs of the manufacture of the finished 
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commodity. For example: the United States Steel 
Corporation is now reported to be taking steps toward 
making all its own pig iron instead of buying a Jarge 
part of it from outside dealers, as at present. This 
would undoubtedly effect a further cheapening of pro- 
duction for the big corporation, but it could hardly be 
regarded as an effort to monopolize the industry, inas- 
much as the withdrawal of the steel corporation from 
the pig iron market would leave, if anything, a clearer 
field for independent manufacturers in the purchase of 
their raw material. 

These constant efforts to save useless expense are 
undertaken, of course, in the hope of increased profits 
of operation, and for a time that is the concrete result. 
But every such economy effected is simply one more 
prop taken from under any given price level, which 
always rests upon the basis of the highest cost portion of 
the product required by the market. The net result in 
time is a decline of prices, thus yielding much, if not 
all, the final advantage of the new economies to the 
consuming public. 


The following are the latest wholesale 
Current Price : : ‘ . 
price quotations, showing comparison 


Comparisons : . 
with previous dates: 

June 21, May 21, June 21, 

1901 1g02 1902 

Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.65 $3.95 $3.95 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). . .. 76} 92% 80 

Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel) . . . 47 704 69 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushe!). ... 324 46 46} 

Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 15.75 18,25 19.00 

Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . 21.50 21.50 22.50 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.)..... 675 54 5} 
Sugar, granulated (Ib) .... 5y5 4xv0 4yo's 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.) . . 19} 22 22} 
Cheese, State,f.c.,small,fancy (Ib.) 9k 12} 9+ 
Cotton, middling upland (lb.). . 81%, Ors 9} 


Print cloths (yard). ....... 25 34 3t 
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June 21, May 21, June 21, 
IgoI 1902 1902 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. (gal.) 6% 705 Trh°s 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 12 12} 12§ 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.)..... 24} 244 24¢ 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 
2000 Ibs.) . — 16.00 19.75 21.00 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 
| 4 Pee a ae 15.00 19.00 20.50 
Tin, Straits (10olbs.). ..... 28.50 30. 00 28.62} 
Copper, Lake ingot (1oolbs.). . 17.00 12.373 12.00 
Lead, domestic(roolbs.). .. . 4.374 4.124 4.12} 
Tinplate, too lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.35 4-35 
Steel rails (ton 2000 lbs.). . . . ee 28.00 28,00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 
eee ee ee —— 2.05 2.05 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by 
the London Economist, are as follows: 





June 7, May2, ; June6, 
Igor * 1902 1902 

, & Gis a Gis a2. € 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs.). . 5 OG 5 10 0 5 10 oO 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240lbs.) 2 13 8] 2 13 6§/ 2 14 4 
Copper ee “ )69 39 |52 17 6 | 54 7 6 
Tin, Straits ( ” “ )13t 7 6 [130 15 O [135 § ©O 
Lead, English pig (‘ ~*~) mem eime¢e st isms © 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.).. . 0 © 4%) 0 © 58] 0 O 55% 
Petroleum (gallon) .... ... 0 0 5$! 0 0 67%!) 0 o 6% 





(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents. ) 


Dun’'s Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for June1 and 
comparison with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Juner, Juner, Juner, Juner, Mayr, Juner, 
1892 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 1902 1902 

Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $15.388 $13.610 $13.289 $15.635 $19.959 $19.241 
Meats.. .. 7.895 7.786 7.726 8.687 9.224 10.968 11.269 
Dairy and garden R 180 11.946 11.703 11.409 13.161 14.737 13.657 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.554 9.183 9.324 9.116 8.742 8.744 
Clothing . . . . 13-430 14.783 15.051 16.746 14.882 15.527 15.539 
Metals. . .... 14.665 11.857 15.608 15.799 15.249 15.702 15.903 
Miscellaneous. . 13.767 12.614 12.914 16.575 16.532 16.654 16.815 





Total. . . . $89.822 $82.928 $85.795 $91.829 $93.799 102.289 101.168 
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The advance of the warm weather season is result- 
ing at last in some yielding in prices of grain, dairy 
and garden products, but as yet the changes are slight. 

Meats continue to advance, in response to the con- 
tinued high prices of live stock available for meat sup- 
ply, a condition which, so long as it exists, will keep 
meat prices high regardless of government proceedings 
against the so-called beef ‘‘trust.” 

There are slight advances in the metals and miscel- 
laneous groups: that in metals being largely due to the 
continued advances in pig iron, while staple manufac- 
tured metals, like steel rails and wire nails, remain 
stationary. Raw tin, which advanced during May, is 
now on the decline; although it still remains higher 
than on April 21st, tinplates meanwhile remaining un- 
changed. Neither in iron nor tin, evidently, are the fluc- 
tuations sufficiently important or indicative of a suffi- 
ciently permanent tendency to affect the prices of the 
staple finished products. 








THE ADMINISTRATION AND CUBA 


Every friend of good government, regardless of 
party, must regret the muddle in which the adminis- 
tration has become involved regarding Cuba. When 
Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to the presidency he did not 
represent, and could hardly be said to have, the entire 
confidence of the managers of the party machine in the 
different states. He represented the spirit of clean, 
frank, strong Americanism, was thoroughly democratic, 
conspicuously honest, and above all, open-handed and 
straightforward. 

Whatever else might happen, the nation was united 
in believing that his administration would be ‘‘as clean 
as a hound’s tooth.” His first message to congress was 
a masterpiece of clear statement, and was sound on the 
money, tariff and other great questions of national im- 
portance. The only misgiving entertained regarding 
him was that he might be indiscreet, and through inex- 
perience make some mistakes, but the people felt that 
they would only be mistakes of judgment and never of 
purpose. 

But in assuming office under the peculiar circum- 
stances the president labored under certain disadvan- 
tages. He did not have the advantage of the close and 
confidential advice of the men of greatest experience. 
Elihu Root and General Leonard Wood seem to have 
exercised the controlling influence as his advisers. Mr. 
Root being secretary of war made this specially unfor- 
tunate, as he was directly more in touch than any other 
member of the administration with our relations to 
Cuba, under the period of military government. Mr. 
Root is an able lawyer and tenacious worker, but he 
never was conspicuous for his interest in or knowledge 


of great public questions of industrial and fiscal policy. 
16 
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On protection, for instance, he was always a half-hearted 
weakling, more favorable to a revenue than a protective 
tariff. Naturally, therefore, in dealing with the indus- 
trial policy towards the new possessions, his opinions 
at once asserted themselves in the direction of free trade 
or minimum protection through reciprocity. It was 
through his influence that free trade was established 
with Porto Rico, which was the first opening of this 
disturbing question of the tariff, which now threatens to 
sever the republican party in two sections. 

In dealing with Cuba Mr. Root’s anti-protection 
influence in the administration has been conspicuous. 
It is quite clear from all of the president’s utterances 
that his great desire was to assume a liberal policy two- 
ards Cuba, but a policy entirely consistent with ade- 
quate protection to American industries. Mr. Root, 
who is a bright but doggedly pugnacious man, insisted 
on having his way and proceeded to project the policy 
of a low tariff for Cuban products. In this he easily 
commanded the co-operation of General Wood, who was 
his subordinate, and equally indifferent to the policy of 
protection. It was evidently his purpose to apply as 
much as possible of his Porto Rican policy to Cuba. 
Accordingly, in their reports to congress, both the 
secretary and Governor-General Wood made reduction 
of duties to Cuba the burden of their official papers. 
In this way they practically started a campaign for 
either free sugar or as low duties on Cuban products as 
possible. 

This, of course, elicited the praise and support of 
the pronounced free trade journals of the country. 
Under this influence the Cubans’ agents organized a 
movement to ask for a reduction in the duty on sugar 
and tobacco and presented a petition to the president, 
who very wisely refrained from any special endorsement 
of the movement, always assuming a sympathetic inter- 
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est in the affairs andfuture of Cuba. When this move- 
ment began to assume definite proportions, and the 
petition was about to be presented by the Cubans to 
congress, the American refiners decided to take a hand, 
and they boldly made a demand upon the Cubans that 
they present a petition for free sugar, which was accom- 
panied by the threat that if the Cubans refused the 
American refiners would defeat whatever aid they might 
ask for, and they declared they could do it. 

With the encouragement of the secretary of war 
and Governor-General Wocd, the Cubans acquiesced in 
this demand and asked for the abolition of the duty on 
Cuban sugar, claiming that Cuban sugar planters would 
be ruined if that were not conceded at once. Thus the 
contest over Cuban sugar was between the friends of 
protection to American sugar and other industries on 
the one side, and the advocates of free sugar for Cuba, 
the secretary of war, the governor-general of Cuba and 
the American sugar trust on the other. 

As the contest advanced, the free trade forces of 
the country lined up stronger and stronger behind 
Messrs. Root, Wood and Havemeyer for the free sugar 
policy. American sugar manufacturers and all who 
support them weretraluced and abused as corruption- 
ists and parasites, plunderers of the public treasury, 
and everything indeed but respectable promoters of 
American enterprise. As the impossibility of free 
sugar became more and more apparent, the demand for 
tariff concessions was modified little by little until it was 
changed from free sugar to a 20 per cent. tariff reduc- 
tion. In the meantime Root and Wood had practically 
become the administration on this subject, and the pres- 
ident, under their influence, finally took sides against the 
protectionist party. There was really no disagreement 
between the protectionists in congress and the presi- 
dent on the question of rendering geuerousaid to Cuba. 
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It was only a difference as to the mode of doing it. The 
protectionists wanted it done without tinkering with the 
tariff. Theysaidto reduce the tariff would beto disturb 
the faith of the people in the stability of protection, and 
frighten capital away from the beet sugar industry, 
which would be disastrous to its development. 

If the progress that industry has made during the 
last two years could continue for ten or a dozen years, 
we would produce three-quarters or more of our entire 
sugar supply. This would enable an immense new in- 
dustry, employing American capital and labor, to pro- 
duce at home what we have been paying one hundred 
millions a year for to foreign countries. 

Nor was there any difference between the president 
and protectionists as to how much should be given for 
the relief of Cuban planters, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple and stable policy protectionists opposed changing 
the tariff schedule and suggested two or three other 
ways, prominent among which was a rebate. But 
Messrs. Root, Wood and Havemeyer insisted that the 
relief must come in the form of a reduced tariff, and 
thus the issue was made between protectionists and non- 
protectionists on this question, and unfortunately Elihu 
Root and Governor-General Wood gradually succeeded 
in committing the administration and ultimately the 
president to this position. 

And now we have the spectacle of the administra- 
tion and the protectionist element of the republican 
party arrayed against each other in congress. That of 
itself is unfortunate because it puts the president in the 
position of failing to lead his party. If the 20 per cent. 
reduction bill fails to pass, as it probably will, then the 
administration is in the position of being in a minority. 
Under the English system of government that would 
require the resignation of the ministry and the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet, because it practically amounts to 
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a vote of want of confidence in the administration by 
congress. 

All this is unfortunate in many respects; first, be- 
cause it lends encouragement to tariff agitators, whose 
influence is inevitably to disturb business and check the 
national prosperity. It is unfortunate because it isa 
great disappointment to the friends of clean, wholesome 
politics throughout the country, who hoped and expected 
so much from Mr. Roosevelt’s suministration. It is un- 
fortunate because it has already greatly disturbed the 
confidence in the continued protection to the sugar in- 
dustry, and will prevent millions of capital going into 
domestic sugar production, thereby inflicting an indus- 
trial injury upon several states inthe union. But it is 
specially unfortunate in that it has developed a new 
form of improper political methods. 

In order to accomplish their ends Mr. Root and 
Governor Wood have used the funds in the pub- 
lic treasury for political campaign purposes. Never be- 
fore in the history of this country have the cabinet 
officers of the nation used public funds for political 
party propaganda. This may not be technically criminal, 
as Messrs. Root and Wood had arbitrary authority, but it 
isas dishonorable and as contrary tothe letter and spirit 
of clean administration and democratic government as 
it would be if Secretary Shaw were to spend the money 
in the United States treasury to secure Mr. Roosevelt's 
renomination and election. 

It now appears that Mr. Root carried this principle 
of imperialism still further, and spent public money to 
influence the election of a president in Cuba by paying 
large sums to General Gomez for his political influence, 
and we are told that Mr. Root sustained Governor Wood 
in all this use of public funds for party purposes by the 
statement that it was for the good of Cuba. 

When Pitt bought the Irish parliament, to pass the 
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act of union, it was for the good of the kingdom. On 
the same principle, when the czar sends the advocates 
of personal freedom or constitutional government to 
Siberia it is for the good of the empire. As well might 
Secretary Carlisle have contributed a million to the 
campaign fund for the re-election of Cleveland, for the 
good of the republic. 

All this is very bad business; it is in violation of 
every principle of high, honest administration; it is the 
worst form of the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. Of course, it is not supposed that President 
Roosevelt authorized either Wood’s misuse of the pub- 
lic funds for political purposes in this tariff war, or his 
purchase of General Gomez’s political influence in Cuba; 
but the facts remain. It is for the president to say 
whether he will stand for that, and for the methods 
such acts represent, or will do the only other thing left, 
ask Mr. Root to resign. 




















COAL STRIKE AND THE PUBLIC 


It is a great mistake for either party to the present 
coal strike to assume that the dispute is altogether a 
private affair. To besure, it isa disagreement between 
miners and mine owners over the wages and conditions 
that one shallgive andtheotherreceive. But the public 
is seriously affected by their conduct. Besides materially 
interfering with public business, and abnormally rais- 
ing the price of fuel, the present strike is creating 
great public inconvenience and injury to property by 
compelling the use of soft in place of hard coal. 

In large cities this amounts to a disfiguration of 
buildings and a filthiness that reduces cities like New 
York to the smoky and besmeared level of London, Shef- 
field and Pittsburg. It is needless to say that sucha 
condition ought not and cannot be permitted to continue. 
A way will be found to protect the public interest in 
matters of trade dispute just as in all other matters, by 
one method or another. 

One of two things is sure, sooner or later, to come. 
Either the people through the government will take a 
hand in adjusting labor disputes, or employers and 
laborers must find an amicable and rational method of 
adjusting economic differences so as to avoid unreason- 
able and unnecessary disturbances of business and 
public convenience. If the government has to step in 
and more or less arbitrarily decide matters of contro- 
versy between laborers and employers, it will only be a 
little while before the next step will be demanded: 
namely, that the government own and control the in- 
dustries,—and in the case of the railroads this would 
not be difficult to accomplish. 

This idea is already showing itself in a hundred 
forms. Almost every effort at industrial reform has 


more or less of this socialistic elementin it. Of course, 
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the tendency to call in the government in such matters 
is a movement in the wrong direction, since it leads to 
the maximum amount of arbitrary decision by those 
who are least competent to judge of the subtle relations 
and equities of the situation, because they are farthest 
removed from the experience and interests in the prob- 
lems to be adjusted. All economic matters can best be 
adjusted by those who are most directly interested and 
intimately acquainted with the conditions, and most 
directly affected by the results. Hence the laborers and 
empleyers, the two parties to the controversy, are by 
far the most competent, and indeed the only competent, 
parties todeal with it. Stillif the right of private con- 
tract is to continue it is the duty of the public to in- 
sist that both parties shall have an equal opportunity in 
the industrial field. If one party insists upon exercising 
rights that it denies to the other, and a strike with dis- 
aster to the public is the result, the party forcing such 
one-sided relation should be, and surely will be, held 
responsible, with all that implies. 

The private ownership and control of property 
is not an absolute right; it is only a right protected 
and sustained by the government and civilization so 
long as the property is used consistently with the rights 
of others and the welfare of the community. All un- 
necessary disturbance of industrial conditions and sus- 
pension of public service the state has a right to pre- 
vent. It is not to be assumed that disagreements will 
not arise and that strikes will never occur, but it is to 
be insisted that they shall not be brought about and 
the public injured merely to enforce a one-sided rela- 
tion which makes equal right of contract impossible. 
In this particular case it will be observed that one party 
to the controversy is a group of chartered, privileged 
corporations, having exclusive franchises received from 
the government. For this reason the public has an 
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additiona! right to insist that they shall be especially 
considerate of the public welfare, and in no sense un- 
necessarily injure the public by arbitrary and offensive 
conduct. 

Considered from this point of view, how stands the 
case in the present coal strike? In the first place, the 
anthracite coal mines involved in this strike are almost 
exclusively owned by the railroads. This tends to com- 
plicate the matter, because it is more difficult to ascer- 
tain the economic equity of the respective parties. Of 
course, the cost of transportation of coal, as much as 
the expense of mining, is a part of the cost of producing 
coal; but it is an easy matter for the railroads to make 
the profits on coal mining appear small by charging a 
high rate of transportation. Itis only a matter of which 
pocket the profits shall go into. This adds to the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the ability of the corporations to 
concede new demands of the miners without loss, a 
difficulty which is increased by the fact that there is no 
competition in freights from this coal field. In view of 
all this, added to the further fact that the railroads have 
an agreement among themselves as to rates of freight 
and all other methods of treating both labor and the 
public, it is absolutely essential to any approximate fair- 
ness between the parties that the laborers should at 
least have the same right of associated action as the mine 
owners. To deny this is to denythe first principle 
of fairness in the conditions of making contracts and 
conducting economic bargains. It is an unfortunate 
phase of this strike that the coal mine owners, or the 
railroads, have at the outset violated this essential cone 
dition of industrial equity. 

The facts in the case are about like this: The an- 
thracite coal miners, who are not a very refined and cul- 
tivated body of men, had no national organization until 
two years ago. Before that time they were organized 
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only in local unions with a good deal of incoherence and 
altogether lacking general leadership. In 1899and 1900 
the coal miners’ unions in the anthracite coal fields joined 
the bituminous coal miners and became a part of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union of America. In the late 
summer of 1900 they asked fora Io per cent. increase 
of wages and recognition of their union. This was on 
the eveof the presidential election, and to persist in the 
unfairness of refusing to recognize the right of laborers 
to organize on the same footing as capital might have 
seriously affected the results of the election. Hence 
the corporations recognized the miners’ union and gave 
the increase of wages, which was clearly justified by the 
general prosperity and all the circumstances of the case. 
Besides settling the strike, this put the laborers in a 
cheerful mood, established good will and harmony 
throughout the entire coal fields, in which more than a 
quarter of a million laborers were employed and no 
doubt largely affected the political temper of hundreds 
of thousands,. if not millions, of voters. 

This fact had much to do in making possible the 
industrial conference in New York last winter, in which 
representatives of the great corporations and labor 
unions met on equal terms and formed a national board 
of conciliation, which promised so much for harmony 
and good will between capital and organized labor in 
thiscountry. Had the fairness and good nature mani- 
fested at that conference continued, it is more than 
probable that the present strike would not have oc- 
curred. 

The first step in the present controversy appears to 
have been a letter from President Mitchell of the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers’ Union to the presidents of the mine 
owning railroads, asking that a conference be called of 
the representatives of the mining companies and repre- 
sentatives of the labor unions to adjust the scale of wa- 
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ges for the coming year, which was simply living up to 
the arrangement established in 1g00. Instead of ac- 
ceding to this request and relying on a fair, open con- 
sideration of any proposition presented, the presidents 
of the railroads wrote a letter recanting their action in 
1900 and refused to consider the proposition of a con- 
ference with the representatives of organized labor. 

Mr. George F. Baer, president of the Philadelphia 
& Reading railroad, set forth the case at great length, 
and the reply of the presidents of the Lackawanna, the 
Erie, the Ontario & Western and the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal companies was of the same purport and fre. 
quently identical in language. Among the things Mr. 
Baer said are the following: 

‘* This company does not favor the plan of having its relations with 
the miners disturbed every year. The proposition to unsettle all the 
labor conditions of the various anthracite districts each year by holding 
a conference between persons who are not interested in anthracite min- 
ing and cannot havethe technical knowledge of the varying conditions 
at each colliery, is so unbusinesslike that no one charged with the grave 
responsibility of conducting industrial enterprises can safely give coun- 
tenance to it. We will always receive and consider every application 
of the men in our employ. Wewill endeavor to correct every abuse, 
to right every wrong, to deal justly and fairly with them, and to 
give every man fair compensation for the work he performs. Beyond 
this we cannot go.” 

A few days later, March 14th, 1902, the operators 
posted the following notice at each colliery: 


‘The rates of wages now in effect will be continued until 
April rst, 1902, and thereafter subject to 60 days’ notice. Local con- 
ditions will, as heretofore, be adjusted with our employees at the respec- 
tive colleries.” 


From this it is quite clear that the employers re- 
fused to confer with the representatives of the organ- 
ized miners and took upon themselves the absolute 
right to determine the wages without consultation or 
conference with the laborers at all, by simply posting a 
decree, much as an army genera] would issue an order, 
the czar a ukase, or the pope a bull. 
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Of course the corporations said they would deal 
justly with their laborers; they would consider their 
grievances and correct every abuse. In other words, 
they would be good to the laborers, but the laborers 
must have nothing to say about it. There never was a 
despot so bad that he would not promise to ‘‘do right” 
and ‘‘ be just” and ‘‘treat his subjects kindly.”” When 
the czar of Russia gobbled Poland and took away the 
government of Finland, he did it out of kind considera- 
tion for the Poles and the Fins. They didn’t like it, 
but that was nothing. He did, and he did it for their 
good. Noslave owner ever promised less. There is 
no man or set of men who are good enough in a free 
country to be entrusted with any such power, industri- 
ally or politically. 

This was a challenge to the laborers to accept the 
doctrine that the employer should be the sole arbiter of 
the wages, hours and other conditions,—or fight. It 
must be remembered that this had no relation whatever 
to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the labor- 
ers’ demands, for at this time they had made no demands. 
They had simply requested that a conference be called, 
that conditions and scale be considered. And this was 
denied. 

It is difficult to think of any set of conditions 
under which this would not have caused a strike. If it 
had been designed as a provocation it could scarcely 
have been more effective. When this was reported to 
the miners in convention, but one result could be ex- 
pected: namely, that they would resent so complete a 
denial of their right to organized action. The labor 
leaders are known to have been opposed to the strike, 
in favor of any conciliatory policy that should head it 
off. But tobe refused even a conference very naturally 
destroyed the power of the leaders to control the men. 
A similar case occurred once in Fall River. There 
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was an agitationfora strike. The leaders were entirely 
opposed toit. A mass meeting was called and all the 
speakers were opposed to the strike. But while the 
meeting was in session, a deputation was sent to the 
secretary of the manufacturers’ association, to head off 
the strike if possible. He refused to talk to them be- 
cause they happened not to work in his mill. They 
returned to the meeting, which by this time had become 
in a greatly modified mood and about to vote to postpone 
the strike. They reported the treatment they had re- 
ceived, and no power on earth could then have prevented 
the strike which was declared. As a result, over forty 
factories were closed nine weeks, the business of the city 
was paralyzed, many shopkeepers failed through being 
compelled to carry workmen’s debts, and at least two 
corporation treasurers got into state’s prison for ten 
and twelve years respectively. And all because of the 
unfair attitude and bad manners on the part of the cor- 
poration representatives, who insisted on what they 
called ‘‘ running their own business,” which was deny- 
ing the laborers any voice in the contract under which 
they should labor. 

The coal miners’ convention next ordered President 
Mitchell to present their demand for an eight-hour day 
for day workers and an increase of 20 per cent. for piece 
workers, which was regarded as an equivalent of the re- 
duction in hours to the day workers. In doing so he 
asked to have the dispute submitted to arbitration, 
naming Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Potter and one 
other person whom they might select. It must be ad- 
mitted that there were good economic reasons for refus- 
ing such a proposition. This idea of calling in ministers 
to settle economic problems is indeed carrying business 
into the realm of sentiment and philanthropy, and may 
properly be rejected by those charged with the respon- 
sibility of business enterprises. 
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But this in no wise justifies the refusal of the com- 
panies to negotiate with the representatives of the 
miners who do know the business, whose living and 
welfare depend on the reasonableness of the contracts 
to be made, and who are as high experts for their own 
side as Mr. Baer and his board of directors are for the 
corporation side. These people who are directly inter- 
ested, and who do know, and who are the only proper 
persons to participate in the negotiation, were refused 
by the corporation, and if Mr. Mitchell suggested that 
the matter be decided by archbishops it was only be- 
cause the corporations had refused to confer with the 
laborers on the subject. 

Whether the demand for an eight-hour day and an 
increase of 20 per cent. in wages is reasonable or un- 
reasonable really cuts no figure in this strike problem. 
If the employers had consented to the conference with 
the unions, it is altogether probable that the demands 
of the men might and would have been modified down 
to a thoroughly reasonable and economic basis. After 
the reply of the corporations, there was nothing for the 
laborers to do but accept the decision that they would 
not be permitted to participate in making the contract 
under which they would have to work or to strike. 

In this state of facts, as developed by Commissioner 
of Labor Wright’s investigation, it is clear that the cor- 
porations are responsible for the strike. All the incon- 
venience to the public is chargeable to the railroad 
managers, because their attitude left no other alterna 
tive for the men except unconditional surrender of all 
voice in determining their conditions. 

To be sure, in their statement they said that the 
previous arrangement had been unsatisfactory, that the 
output per man had diminished during the last year, but 
if true those were evils tobe remedied. And it may be 
taken for granted that there are two sides to that state- 
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ment. The proper way to remedy such evils was to 
bring them before the joint conference and make the 
necessary change a part of the next year’s agreement. 
But the employers did not do this, on the contrary they 
denied the men the right of conference, assumed the 
absolute control of all the conditions, and proceeded to 
announce the wages for the coming year, which was an 
an ultimatum to the laborers to accept or strike. It is 
futile to pretend to defend this policy by reference to 
the unreasonable demands of the men, since the de- 
mands were a subsequent matter and could have been 
remedied if a conference had been agreed to. The 
laborers have properly the right to look to the com- 
munity, both through public sentiment and public 
policy, to guarantee to them the same rights in indus- 
trial negotiation that the employers enjoy. The doc- 
trine that those who own the capital have the right to 
decide all the conditions of industry belongs to 
the crude past. Every interested party has an 
equal right to active participation in adjusting the con- 
ditions. The laborers have a right to the same 
methods of representation that the capitalists have. 

Their all is at stake more exclusively than is that 
of the capitalists. To insist that the laborers shall act 
as isolated individuals, while the employers shall act not 
merely as corporations but as associated corporations, is 
to insist on a flagrant unfairness that cannot always be 
tolerated; and if the disturbance to business and incon- 
venience and annoyance to the public comes through 
such unreasonable demands, it becomes a legitimate 
question for the public to consider what can be done to 
prevent such unnecessary injury. If the capitalists per- 
sist in this policy the public will surely take a hand, and 
when it does, it is altogether too likely to be of a caustic 
and much less reasonable character than anything or- 
ganized labor presents. 
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Like all great bodies, public opinion moves slowly ; 
but, if capital persists in the attitude taken by the rail- 
roads in this strike, it will find itself arrayed against a 
public opinion with which it will have to reckon at a 
penalty many times greater than a little justice and eco- 
nomic fairness would have cost in dealing with the de- 
mands of labor in the ordinary course of business. 





Since the above was written Mr. Mitchell has issued 
a statement for the public in reply to that of the mine 
owners. The moderate and dignified tone of Mr. Mitch- 
eli’s repiy, the specific and apparently well-authenti- 
cated facts he cites, put a new face on the whole case. 
As to wages, Mr. Mitchell shows that miners never ex- 
ceed 200 days employment in the year and that their 
average earnings are $1.42 a day, which amounts only 
to $284 or at most $300 a year. This is manifestly too 
little for American laborers to earn, especially in a time 
of such prosperity asthe present. It is nearly $150 less 
than the average wages paid in manufacturing industries, 
including women and children, during the last decade, 
which included four years of severe industrial depres- 
sion, and is probably $200 less than the average wages 
paid to-day, and these miners, it will be remembered, 
are mostly men. 

The mine owners in their statement complained 
that, since the increase of 10 per cent. in Ig00, the 
laborers had been less productive, the product per miner 
having declined, they said, 12% per cent. Mr. Mitch- 
ell cites official statistics, which, to say the least, are 
quite as good authority as the bare word of the employ- 
ers, which show that from 1890 to 1900 the mines were 
in active operation on an average of 182 days per year, 
and the product per miner was 363.58 tons, or 2.16 tons 
each per day, and during igol, the year the operators 
said the men produced less, the mines were in operation 
194% days, with an average product per miner of 475.4 
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tons, or 2.36 tons per day. Sofar froma 12% per cent. 
reduction of output, this shows 111.85 tons per year, or 
30,7; per cent. increase of output per laborer. 

In support of the laborers’ request for an increase 
of wages, Mr. Mitchell very properly cites the increase 
in the cost of living, particularly of food-stuffs. This 
is one of the elements of the general prosperity, by 
which producers of these products are receiving higher 
prices. It is both ethically and socially desirable and 
even necessary that the laborers’ wages should rise, at 
least commensurately with the expenses of living, else 
they would actually be growing poorer in the midst of 
increasing general prosperity. In regard to the price 
of coal, Mr. Mitchell quotes figures from the govern- 
ment reports showing that the value of the anthracite 
coal mined in 1901 was $27,746,169 or more than 31 per 
cent. greater than in 1900. The average prive per ton 
during the 10 years, 1890 to 1900 inclusive, was $1.48 
per ton, while in 1901 it was $1.87, showing a rise of 39 
cents per ton. 

Thus, while according to the claim of the mine 
owners the ten per cent. rise given in 1g00cost 13 cents 
per ton, the rise in the price of coal was 39 cents a ton, 
showing a net gain to the operators of 26 cents per ton. 
If these facts are verified, Mr. Mitchell has made out an 
exceptionally strong case for the miners, which puts the 
mine owners in the awkward position of being in the 
wrong both on the economic facts and moral principles 
involved in the situation. Prompt explananations or 
action by the mine owners is now in order. 
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TRUE AMERICANISM* 


Mr. President: I have something to say, which I 
will say as briefly and as compactly as I may, upon the 
pending bill. We have to deal with a territory 10,000 
miles away, I,200 miles in extent, containing 10,000,000 
people. A majority of the senate think that people are 
under the American flag and lawfully subject to our 
authority. We are not at war with them or with any- 
body. e 
The Filipinos have aright to call it war. They 
claim to be a people and to be fighting for their rights 
asapeople. . . . But we cannot be at war under 
the constitution without an act of congress. We are not 
at war. We made peace with Spain on the 14th day of 
February, 1899. Congress has never declared war with 
the people of the Philippine Islands. The president 
has never asserted nor usurped the power to doit. We 
are only doing ona large scale exactly what we have 
done at home within a few years past, where the mili- 
tary forces of the United States have been called out to 
suppress a riot or a tumult ora lawless assembly, too 
strong for the local authorities. You have the same 
right to administer the water torture, or to hang men by 
the thumbs, to extort confession, in one case asin the 
other. You have the same right to do it in Cleveland 
or Pittsburg or at Colorado Springs as you have to do 
it within the Philippine Islands. I have the same right 
as an American citizen or an American senator to dis- 
cuss the conduct of any military officer in the Philip- 
pine Islands that I have to discuss the conduct ofa 
marshal ora constable or a captain in Pittsburg or in 
Cleveland if there were a labor riot there. 


*Condensation of speech of Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, in the United States senate, May 22, 1902. 
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The senator from Ohio, in his very brilliant and 
forcible speech, which I heard with delight and instruc- 
tion, said that we were bound to restore order in the 
Philippine Islands, and we cannot leave them till that 
should be done. He said we were bound to keep the 
faith we pledged to Spain in the treaty, and that we 
were bound, before we left, to see that secured. He said 
we were bound, especially, to look out for the safety of 
the Filipinos who had been our friends, and that we 
could not, in honor, depart until that should be made 
secure. 

All that, Mr. President, is true. So far as I know, 
no man has doubted it. But these things are not what 
we are fighting for; not one of them. There never was 
a time when, if we had declared that we only were there 
to keep faith with Spain, and that we only were there 
to restore order, that we were only there to see that no 
friend of ours should suffer at the hands of any enemy 
of ours, that the war would not have ended in that 
moment. 

You are fighting for sovereignty. You are fighting 
for the principle of eternal dominion over that people, 
and that is the only question in issue in the conflict. 
We said in the case of Cuba that she had a right to be 
free and independent. . . . We only demanded in 
the treaty that Spain should hereafter let her alone. If 
you had done to Cuba as you have done to the Philip- 
pine Islands, who had exactly the same right, you would 
be at this moment, in Cuba, just where Spain was when 
she excited the indignation of the civilized world and 
we compelled her to let go. And if you had done in 
the Philippines as you did in Cuba, you would be to-day 
or would soon be in those islands as you are in Cuba. 

But you made a totally different declaration about 
the Philippine Islands. You undertook in the treaty to 
acquire sovereignty over her for yourself, which that 
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people denied. You declared, not only in the treaty but 
in many public utterances in this chamber and else- 
where, that you had a right to buy sovereignty with 
money, or to treat it as the spoils of war or the booty 
of battle. The moment you made that declaration the 
Filipino people gave you notice that they treated it asa 
declaration of war. So your generals reported, and so 
Aguinaldo expressly declared. The president sent out 
an order to take forcible possession, by military power, 
of those islands. Gen. Otis tried to suppress it, but it 
leaked out at Iloilo through Gen. Miller. Gen. Otis 
tried to suppress it and substitute that they should have 
all the rights of the most favored provinces. He stated 
that he did that because he knew the proclamation would 
bring on war. And the next day Aguinaldo covered 
the walls of Manila with a proclamation stating what 
President McKinley had done, and saying that if that 
were persisted in he and his people would fight, and 
Gen. MacArthur testified that Aguinaldo represented 
the entire people. So you deliberately made up the 
issue for a fight for dominion on one side and a fight for 
liberty on the other. 

Then when you had ratified the treaty you voted 
down the resolution in the senate, known as the Bacon 
resolution, declaring the right of that people to inde- 
pendence, and you passed the McEnery resolution, 
which declared that you meant to dispose of those islands 
as should be for the interest of the United States. That 
was the origin of the war, if it be war; that is what 
the war is all about, if it be war; and it is idle for my 
brilliant and ingenious friend from Ohio to undertake 
to divert this issue to a contest on our part to enable us 
to keep faith with our friends among the Filipinos, or 
to restore order there, or to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty with Spain. 

Now, Mr. President, when you determined to re- 
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sort to force for that purpose, you took upon yourself 
every natural consequence of that condition. The nat- 
ural result of a conflict of arms between a people com- 
ing out of subjection and a highly civilized people—one 
weak and the other strong, with all the powers and re- 
sources of civilization—is inevitable, as everybody 
knows, that there will be cruelty on one side and retal- 
iation by cruelty on the other. You knew it even be- 
fore it happened, as well as you know it now that it has 
happened, and the responsibility is yours. ° 
Conflicts between white races and brown races, or 
red races or black races, between superior races and in- 
ferior races, are always cruel on both sides, and the men 
who decree, with full notice, that such conflict shall 
take place are the men on whom the responsibility rests. 
When Aguinaldo said he did not desire the conflict to 
go on, and that it went on against his wish, he was told 
by our general that he would not parley with him with- 
out total submission. Had you made a dec- 
laration to Aguinaldo that you would respect their title 
to independence, and that all you desired was order and 
to fulfil the treaty and to protect your friends, you 
would have disarmed that people in a moment. I be- 
lieve there never has been a time since when a like dec- 
laration made by this chamber alone, but certainly made 
by this chamber and the other house, with the appro- 
val of the president, would not have ended this conflict 
and prevented all these horrors. 

I believe the American army, ofeers and soldiers, 
to be made up of as brave and humane men, in general, 
as ever lived. They have done what has always been 
done, and, until human nature shall change, always will 
be done in all like conditions. The chief guilt is on the 
heads of those who created the conditions. 

I do not wish to dwell at length on the clreumstan- 
ces which attended the capture of Aguinaldo. 
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I understand the facts to be that that officer [Funston] dis- 
guised the men under his command in the dress of Fili- 
pino soldiers; wrote, or caused to be written, a forged 
letter to Aguinaldo, purporting to come from one of his 
officers, stating that he was about to bring him some 
prisoners he had captured, and in that way got access to 
Aguinaldo’s headquarters. As he approached he sent 
a message to Aguinaldo that he and his friends were 
hungry; accepted food at his hands, and when in his 
presence threw down and seized him; shot some of the 
soldiers who were about Aguinaldo and brought him 
back a prisoner into our lines. That is the transaction 
that is so highly applauded in imperialistic quar- 
ters. ; 
Mr. President, we have two guides for the conduct of 
military officers in such circumstances. . . . One of 
these is ‘‘ Instructions for the Government of Armies of 
the United Statesin the Field,” prepared by Dr. Francis 
Lieber and promulgated by order of Abraham Lincoln. 
The other is the convention at The Hague, agreed upon 
by the representatives of this government with the oth- 
ers on the 29th day of July, 1899, and ratified by the 
senate on the 14th of March, 1902. Observe that this 
convention was agreed upon before all these acts hap- 
pened, and was unanimously adopted after they had all 
happened. I extract from the ‘Instructions for the 
Government of Armies in the Field” the following 
paragraphs: Paragraph 148 is this: 


‘*The law of war does not allow proclaiming either an individual 
belonging tothe hostile army or a citizen or a subject of the hostile gov- 
ernment as an outlaw, who may be slain without trial by any captor, any 
more than the modern law of peace allows such intentional outlawry. 
On the contrary, it abhors such outrage. The sternest retaliation should 
follow the murder committed in consequence of such proclamation, made 
by whatever authority. Civilized nations look with horror upon offers 
of rewards for the assassination of enemies as relapses into barbar- 
ism. 
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Paragraph 16 is: 
‘Military necessity does not admit of cruelty—that is, the infliction 
of suffering for the sake of suffering or for revenge, nor of maiming or 
wounding except in fight, nor of torture to extort confession. It does 
not admit of the use of poison in any way nor of the wanton devastation 
of a district. It admits of deception, but disclaims acts of perfidy, and, 
in general, military necessity does not include any act of hostility which 
makes the return to peace unnecessarily difficult. . 

Now, perfidy is defined later in paragraph 117, 
which declares: 

** It is justly considered an act of bad faith, of infamy, or fiendish- 
ness to deceive the enemy by flags of protection. . . .” 

Paragraph 65 is: 

‘*The use of the enemy’s national standard, flag, or other emblem 
of nationality for the purpose of deceiving the enemy in battle is an act 
of perfidy. . . .” 

Is not the uniform an emblem of nationality? If 
it be an act of perfidy—the use of that emblem of na- 
tionality to deceive the enemy in battle—is it any less 
an act of perfidy to use it to steal upon him and deceive 
him when he is not in battle and is in hisown quarters? 
This is also prohibited by the convention of The Hague, 
which must have been well known to all our officers, 
which had been signed by the representatives of this 
government, although its formal approval by the senate 
took place this winter. I supposeif it be perfidy now, 
according to the unanimous opinion of the senate, and 
was perfidy before, according to the concurrent action 
of twenty-four great nations, the question when we for- 
mally ratified the treaty becomes unimportant. 

Article 23 of the convention declares: ‘(f) To 
make improper use of a flag of truce, the national flag, 
or military ensigns, and the enemy’s uniform” —is 
specially prohibited. That is classed in that article 
also with the use of poison and poisoned arms. 

So, Mr. President, the act of Gen. Funston—not 
Gen. Funston himself, if he acted under orders of his 
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superior—but the act of Gen. Funston is stamped with 
indelible infamy by Abraham Lincoln’s articles of war, 
to which the secretary of war appeals, and the concur- 
rent action of twenty-four great nations, and the unani- 
mous action of the senate this winter. 

Mr. President, the story of what has been called 
the water torture has been, in part, told by other sena- 
tors. I have noinclination to repeat the story. I can- 
not help believing that not atwentieth part of it has yet 
been told. I get letters in large numbers from officers, 
or the friends of officers, who repeat what they tell me, 
all testifying to these cruelties. And yet the officer, or 
the officer’s friends or kindred, who send the letters to 
me, send them under a strict injunction of secrecy. 
Other senators tell me they have a like experience. 
These brave officers, who would go to the cannon’s 
mouth for honor, who never flinch ir battle, flinch be- 
fore what they deem the certain ruin of their prospects 
in life, if they give the evidence which they think would 
be distasteful to their superiors. 

Now, how do our friends who seek, I will not say to 
defend, but to extenuate them [brutalities], deal with the 
honor of the Americanarmy? Why, they come into the 
senate and say that there have been other cruelties and 
barbarities and atrocities in war. Whenthese American 
soldiers and officers are called to the bar our friends 
summon Nero and Torquemada and the Spanish In- 
quisition and the sheeted and ghostly leaders of the Ku 
Klux Klan and put them by their side. That is the 
way you defend the honor of the American army. It 
is the first time the American soldier was put into such 
company by the men who have undertaken his de- 
fence. 

All this cout, all these young men gone to their 
graves, all these wrecked lives, all this national dishon- 
or, the repeal of the declaration of independence, the 
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overthrow of the principle on which the Monroe doc- 
trine was placed by its author, the devastation of prov- 
inces, the shooting of captives, the torture of prisoners 
and unarmed and peaceful citizens, the hanging men 
up by the thumbs, the carloads of maniac soldiers that 
you bring home, are all because you will not tell now 
whether you mean in the future to stand on the princi- 
ples which you and your fathers always declared in the 
past. 

The senator from Ohio says it is not wise to de- 
clare what we will doat some future time. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we do not ask you to declare what you will do at 
some future time. We ask you to declare an eternal 
principle good at the present time and good at all times. 
You declared what you would not do at some future 
time when you all voted that you would not take Cuba 
against the will of her people, did you not? Weask 
you to declare not at what moment you will get out of 
the Philippine Islands, but only on what eternal princi- 
ple you will act, in them or out of them. Such decla- 
rations are made in all history. They are in every im- 
portant treaty between nations. 

The constitution of the United States is itself but 
a declaration of what this country will do and what it 
will not do in all future times. The declaration of in- 
dependence, if it have the practical meaning it has had 
for a hundred years, is a declaration of what this coun- 
try would do through all future times. The Monroe 
doctrine, to which sixteen republics south of us owe 
their life and their safety, was a declaration to mankind 
of what we would doin all futuretime. Among all the 
shallow pretences of imperialism this statement that we 
will not say what we will doin the future is the most 
shallow of all. Was there ever such a flimsy pretext 
flaunted in the face of the American people as that of 
entlemen who say, if any other nation on the face of 
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the earth or all other nations together attempt to over- 
throw the independence of any people to the south of us 
in this hemisphere, we will fight and prevent them, and 
at the same time we think it dishonorable to declare 
whether we will ever overthrow the independence of a 
weaker nation in another hemisphere? ° 

Other and better councils will yet prevail. The 
hours are long in thelife of agreat people. The irrev- 
ocable step is not yet taken. Let us at least have this 
to say: Wetoo have kept the faithof the fathers. We 
took Cuba by the hand. We delivered her from her 
age-long bondage. We welcomed her to the family of 
nations. Weset mankind an example never beheld be- 
fore of moderation in victory. We led hesitating and 
halting Europe to the deliverance of their beleaguered 
ambassadors in China. We marched through a hostile 
r country—a country cruel and barbarous—without anger 
or revenge. We returned benefit for injury, and pity 
for cruelty. We made the name of America beloved in 
the East asin the West. We kept faith with the Phil- 
ippine people. We kept faith with our own history. 
We kept our national honor unsullied. The flag which 
we received without a rent we handed down without a 
stain. 

















THE BEEF TRUST 


There is something peculiar about the ease with 
which a ‘‘trust”’ sensation can be created in the Uni- 
ted States. If the price of a trust-made article goes 
down, the cry goes forth that the monster is crushing 
the small dealer by low prices and driving individual 
producers from the field. If the prices rise, public 
alarm is at once raised that the large corporation is rob- 
bing the public through its power of monopoly. For 
example, in 1895 and 1896, because the price of wheat 
and farm products was very low, railroads and banks 
and large corporations were charged with conspiring to 
ruin the farmers, and war on trusts was made a conspic- 
uous issue in the presidential election. 

With the return of prosperity, prices moved in the 
opposite direction. The price of wheat nearly doubled, 
corn rose from 45 to 70 cents a bushel, and beef on the 
hoof rose about 70 per cent. One would naturally sup- 
pose that people who were ready to inaugurate a revo- 
lution because prices of certain products were low would 
be disposed to rejoice when the prices of those same 
products were high. But not so with the American 
people. The very same people, the same politicians, 
the same candidates for high positions of national hon- 
or, and the same newspapers set up the same alarming 
outcry, the same demand for revolutionary policy and 
suppression of large corporations because the prices of 
these products have gone up that they did when they 
went down. 

The striking peculiarity of all thisis that those who 
devote themselves to this kind of propaganda seem 
deadly in earnest. They repeat it so much that they 
really seem to believe it. In this matter of the beef 


trust, the state of mind, form of argument and method 
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of treatment is a complete repetition of all previous 
cases of the kind. The fact that the price of the article 
rose is regarded as sufficient proof that the trust is re- 
sponsible. 

During the last year there has been a rise in the 
price of beef, and apparently, without making any rea- 
sonable effort to ascertain the real cause of this, it is 
promptly charged to the selfish, monopolistic action of 
the beef trust. This claim has been so diligently cir- 
culated by the press that it is generally believed. Even 
President Roosevelt is caught in the whirl, and has in- 
structed his attorney-general to prosecute the beef 
trust. 

Although the courts and the legislatures are in- 
voked to suppress the beef trust, there has been appar- 
ently no serious effort made to ascertain the real cause 
of the rise inthe price of beef, or if the trust has any 
actual connection with it. 

It is no part of our purpose to show that the great 
packing concerns would not take advantage of every 
opportunity to make the people pay the highest price 
possible for their product, nor even that this was not 
the prime purpose of their organization. They may be 
unscrupulous and dishonest, they may even be planning 
to overthrow the republic and set up a monarchy, and 
they may be conspiring to accomplish many other 
crimes against civilization. But the particular crime 
with which they are now charged is that they are the 
cause of the present high price of beef. Is that true? 
The Swifts and Armours and all the great packing peo- 
ple may be a very wicked lot and entitled to be hung, 
but if they are they should not be hung for the wrong 
thing. The American people do not want to be fooled; 
they do not want to believe what is not true; they do 
not want to censure or prosecute any class of people, 
however bad, for crimes of which they are not guilty. 
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Train robbers should be exterminated, but they should 
not be punished for bigamy because they cannot be con- 
victed of train robbery. If large corporations are bad 
per se, then they may be suppressed because they are 
large corporations; but to charge any class or type of 
people of committing certain acts without taking the 
pains to prove it, merely because we do not like them 
on general principle, tends to destroy the intelligence 
and integrity of public opinion and undermine the moral 
tone of the community. 

Is the beef trust the cause of the rise in the price of 
beef? That is the question. There are a few facts in 
connection with this subject that are too obvious to 
need proving. One is that the great packing corpora- 
tions do not raise cattle, nor to any considerable extent 
fatten cattle. Now, if the price of beef on the hoof as 
they buy it has risen, that cannot be charged to them. 
If it can be shown that they can buy cattle at the same 
price per hundred now that they could before the rise 
of beef, then they are responsible for the increase. 
This is a fact so easy to ascertain that it ought to be a 
matter of common knowledge, since the price of cattle 
is published in the market reports of the daily press. A 
simple comparison of the prices of beeves a few years 
ago and now will conclusively settle that question. In 
1898 beef on the hoof at the great packing centers 
ranged between four and five cents a pound. 

During the last three years the prices of live beeves 
have risen about 75 per cent., as will be seen from the 
following quotations for beef steers at Chicago :* 

June 1, 1898 June 4, 1899 Juner, 1900 Junes5, 1gor June 21, 1902 
$4.00-$5.20 $4.50-$4.85  $4.90-$5.60  $5.45-$6.10  $7.50-$8.00 

The price of beef to the butchers, and, for that 
matter, to the public, has risen less than 40 per cent., 
much of it less than 30. It is thus clear that the actual 


*New York Journal of Commerce market reports. 
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rise in the price of beef is all in the live cattle. In 
other words, it has taken place in the hands of the cat- 
tle raisers and feeders and not with the packers or so- 
called ‘‘ trust.”’ 

Among the beef raisers and feeders there is no trust 
whatever. On the contrary, there are few industries in 
this country that have so much independent individual 
enterprise as cattleraising. Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
California, Nevada, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
Missouri are dotted with individual ranchers, owning 
from 100 to 5,000 head of cattle; yet these are the peo 
ple who have received the advance in the price of beef, 
and they have received it from the packers or trust. 

The next question is: Why has the price of live 
cattle mounted up so during the last year or two? 
Clearly, it is not due to any trust influence, since no 
cattle trust exists. If we will only disabuse ourselves of 
the trust fever and look at the economic causes which 
would naturally affect the price of cattle, it will not be 
difficult to see that several economic causes have mate- 
rially contributed to bring about this result. First of 
all, during the last few years of industrial prosperity 
both the domestic consumption, per capita, and the ex- 
port of beef have greatly increased. At the same time, 
the supply of cattle in proportion to population has 
fallen off. According to the census the number of cat- 
tle raised in this country for the meat market in 1891, 
1892 and 1893 averaged 36,827,028 a year and in Igooit 
was only 27,€10,054, showing an actual diminution of 
about nine million head; yet the total value of the cat- 
tle in 1900 was $135,233,171 greater though nine mil- 
lions less in number than the average of the previous 
years. In other words, the value of cattle raised for 
the meat market, all kinds, including calves, rose from 
an average of $15.05 per head in 1891, 1892 and 1893 to 
an average value of $24.97 per head in 1900, an increase 
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of about 66 percent. Inthe first half of April, 1go1, 
there were 81,400 head of cattle received in Kansas 
City, and in the same period in 1902 there were only 
66, 300. 

There are several reasons for all this which have 
no relation to trusts and monopolies but result from 
strictly natural economic causes. One is the diminution 
of free government land available for cattle raising. To 
be sure, there are extensive areas yet untouched, but 
they lack water. Government grazing land, with avail- 
able water, is very naturally steadily diminishing as 
cattle ranching has extended. To meet the increased 
demand, therefore, the process of winter feeding and 
grazing on ranches of purchased land is being resorted 
to. This materially increases the cost of raising cattle; 
at least of the most expensive portion of the supply, 
which always fixes the price. 

During the last year or eighteen months there has 
been a marked scarcity of free-fed fat cattle. Agents 
have been scouring the ranch country in search of fat 
cattle, very much as English agents have been hunting 
for horses and mules for South Africa. This spring 
there was almost a famine of fat three and four year 
olds. It has thus become more necessary to fatten 
cattle by housed feeding. In the cattle feeding section, 
supplying Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago markets, 
hay, cotton seed and corn were very dear. Corn has 
risen from a little over 40 cents to 68% cents a bushel, 
or nearly 75 percent. It will thus be seen that the rise 
in the price of cattle on the hoof is due to an increased 
cost of conditions incident to raising the cattle. So long 
as these causes exist, the price of cattle will remain 
high. And it is more than probable that meat is even 
cheaper to-day than it would have been but for the im- 
portant improvements that all the great packing com- 
panies have introduced in the business, such as refrigera- 
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tor cars and scientific methods of killing, dressing and 
preserving the meats. If the dressing and packing 
business were done to-day by the crude methods em- 
ployed before the large packing concerns came into 
existence, nothing could prevent beef being very much 
higher than at present, because the cost of treating it 
would have been very much greater. 

There is no risk in saying that if the administration 
should succeed in ‘‘smashing the beef trust” and dis- 
solving every large packing corporation in the country 
it would not succeed in lowering the price of beef. On 
the contrary, that very probably would raise the price. 

There are only two things that can materially lower 
the price of beef. One isa tariff agitation and disturb- 
ance of business so as to cause a business depression. 
If President Roosevelt will permit his secretary of war 
to encourage a revision of the tariff and so reproduce 
the conditions created by Mr. Cleveland in 1893, the 
consumption of beef will fall off and the price will de- 
cline. Another, and the only proper way to lower the 
price of beef, is toapply an effective system of irrigation 
in the great beef raising country. If the money that is 
now being worse than wasted in the Philippines could 
be turned into building a scientific system of irrigation 
throughout the great arid sections of this country, cheap 
cattle ranching with an abundance of fodder would cause 
not only cheap beef but cheap mutton, cheap wool, cheap 
fruit, and an increase of wealth, prosperity and popula- 
tion throughout the great West that would be worth 
more to civilization than forty Cubas, Philippines and 
Porto Ricos rolled into one. 











THE NEW SOUTH’S RARE OPPORTUNITY* 


The keynote that needs to be struck in the child 
labor matter, South or anywhere, is not ‘‘ hands off,” 
but hands on. It is fortunate for social progress that 
the point of view of modern economic thought has 
drifted so far away from the old-school doctrine of non- 
interference that we can take hold of a problem like 
this to some robust, practical purpose, without becoming 
intellectually disreputable; and the reason why this is 
fortunate is that right here factory legislation has met 
its bitterest opposition, ever since the first child labor 
act in England, in 1802. 

The doctrine that cheapness is the all-sufficient 
goal of economic progress, the only economic fact of 
any possible interest or concern to the laborers, has been 
a corner-stone in political economy. Only within recent 
years has the idea begun to dawn that an adequate 
theory of economic welfare must include the interests 
of the citizen as a producer as well as a consumer; that 
the conditions under which the man works, and his 
opportunities of enjoying the fruits of his labor, are 
quite as vital to his happiness as the price of potatoes 
or beef or clothing. It is clear now, however, that 
cheapness, important as it is, must come, and in the 
long run can only come, through more effective utiliz- 
ing of natural forces, by invention and machinery, not 
through the overworking and social degradation of 
labor; and the great enlightening circumstance on this 
point has been the fact that the whole price-cheapening 
trend of our modern industrial era has come hand-in- 
hand with increasing wages, diminishing hours, and re- 
strictions on the labor of women and children. 


* Address by Hayes Robbins, Dean of the Institute of Social Eco- 
nomics before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, April 4, 1go2. 
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In respect to child labor alone, the progress of pro- 
tective legislation has been extraordinary. England 
has had a half-time factory and school law for children 
of 9 and over since 1844, the half-time age having since 
been raised to 11; and a 14-year age limit for full day 
work since 1874. In Germany the limit for full day 
work is 14 years, and for any factory work at all, 13; 
in Holland, Belgium, France, Austria, Norway and 
Sweden it is 12; in Russia 15, half-time being allowed 
from 12 up; in Switzerland it is 14; in Denmark 14, 
with half-time allowed from 10 up; and even in Italy, 
child labor under 9g years is absolutely prohibited. 

In the United States, three or four years ago, in 1898 
or 1899, when the last complete compilation on the sub- 
ject was made, there were limitations on child labor in 
twenty-four states and all the territories. To select for 
comparison our greatest manufacturing states, as show- 
ing most clearly the possibility of prosperity without 
child labor, the limit under which such labor is pro- 
hibited in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois and Indiana is 14 years; in Georgia, no limit; in 
Rhode Island 15 and Ohio 14, except during school 
vacations, and no work at all under 12; in North Caro- 
lina, no limit; in New Jersey, 12 for boys and 14 for 
girls; in Alabama, no limit, except in mines, 12 years; 
in Pennsylvania, 13; in South Carolina, no limit. Hap- 
pily, the tendency is moving southward; Missouri, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and even Louisiana, now have 
restrictive laws; so that the section specially known as 
the new industrial South, the home of the southern cot- 
ton and iron manufacturing industries, is the only quar- 
ter of the United States where the idea of protecting the 
physical, moral and educational opportunities of little 
children has made practically no impression in statute 


law. 


At the outset, now, of her industrial development, 
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the South has a unique opportunity. She can transfer 
to her own conditions the results of nearly all Christen- 
dom’s experience in humane factory regulation without 
having to suffer over again the hardships and struggles 
this progress has cost. I do not mean to imply that all 
such legislation has worked to perfection without eva- 
sion or hardship; but the vast improvement over no 
legislation at all indicates the soundness of the effort 
and points the line of further reform. Those who have 
not yet even made a start ought not to be frightened 
out of a beginning because the others still have some- 
thing more to do. 

The Japanese are acase in point. They are now 
reported to be sending students abroad to study modern 
labor legislation, with the object of applying it to their 
own oncoming factory system at the beginning, recog- 
nizing that it is as inevitable as progress itself. Russia, 
even Russia, has already done this. Surely the new 
South does not need to go to school in Russia and 
Japan. 

It seems hardly necessary to prove the importance 
of doing something. Bare statement of the admitted 
fact that children of 8 to 12, and even younger, are 
working in the mills all through the industrial South 
tells the story, and ought to be sufficient. Personally, 
I have seen the child labor system in operation in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and gathered 
some vivid impressions; have seen scores of little peo- 
ple working in the dust and din of the spinning rooms, 
seen scores of others on their way to the mills before 
daylight who would not come out until after dark, the 
hours of labor ranging from eleven to twelve; have 
been in the homes of these people and learned some- 
thing of how they live and the wages they receive. For 
example, we brought back from the South some 154 
weekly pay envelopes, for both adults and children, col- 
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lected from operatives’ families in one of the best sec- 
tions, and nearly 100 of them are for less than $1.50 
each per week, the average in most cases ranging from 
10 to 30 or 40 cents a day; only older children earning 
the latter sums, however. 

In other words, low as the wage rates are, the 
actual earnings, especially of children, are much lower. 
This is due partly to absences, partly to constant deduc- 
tions of all sorts, for faulty work, rent, money advanced, 
carfare advanced to get them down from the mountains 
or in from the country to the mills, and what not. In 
44 out of the 154 envelopes these deductions exactly 
cancel the entire amount of wages due. Let me cite 
three or four specimen cases, omitting names. One 
envelope, repeated two or three times, shows wages for 
the week $1.00, rent 75 cents, balance 25 cents; an- 
other, wages $1.20, tin cup 5 cents, transportation 
$1.15, balance nothing; another, wages $3.00, rent, 
$1.40 loan $1.00, balance paid 60 cents; another, 
wages $1.50, transportation $1.00, balance 50 cents; 
and so on. 

It is impossible to state with exactness the number 
of children under a given age, say 14 years, employed 
in southern factories. The federal census does not 
cover this point, and only one southern state of the 
group under consideration—North Carolina—makes any 
provision for collecting and publishing industrial and 
labor statistics. Close approximation to the facts of the 
general conditions, however, is not very. difficult. It 
appears from the latest report of Commissioner Lacy, of 
the North Carolina bureau of labor, that about 7,600 
children under 14 years of age were employed in 261 
mills in that state. The federal census bulletins on 
manufactures, now being issued, show the total number 
of employees in the cotton manufacturing industry in 
the five southern states where any important amount of 
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cotton manufacturing exists; and for North Carolina 
the total in 1900 was 30,273 operatives. In other words, 
more than one-third of the total number of operatives in 
the cotton mills of that state are children under 14 years 
of age. In South Carolina the total number of operatives 
in 1900 was 30,201; in Georgia, 18,348; in Alabama, 
8,332; in Mississippi, 1,675, the total for the five states 
being 88,829. Estimating the same proportion of child 
labor throughout the entire group (and this is entirely 
legitimate, since North Carolina conditions are even 
better than in some other manufacturing sections in the 
South), it would appear that there are more than 22,000 
children under 14 years of age in the cotton mills of 
these states. On this basis, it is a conservative estimate 
to say that at least eight or ten thousand of these chil- 
dren are under 12, while the lower extreme of the age 
limit is down even to the almost unbelievable point of 
6 years, the fact being well established that children as 
young as six to eight and nine years are to-day working 
in some of the southern mills. 

Remember, along with this, the fact just observed 
in the case of our northern states and European coun- 
tries where legislation on child labor exists, that 14 
years is very nearly the average age under which factory 
labor is prohibited altogether. In other words, the ab- 
sence of any restrictions in the South means that fully 
one-third of all the operatives are younger than the age 
standard established by the forces of humanitarian opin- 
ion and wise statesmanship throughout the larger part 
of Christendom. 

The amounts earned by the children in southern 
mills would not be necessary to the support of the fami- 
lies under any proper system of factory regulation. The 
economics of the situation would inevitably take care of 
that. If the labor of the children is not available the 
mills must employ older help, and in order to get such 
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help must pay wages sufficient to maintain the families, 
including the children. This is how the matter has 
adjusted itself wherever child labor has been restricted, 
and of economic necessity it must be so. The differ- 
ence in labor expense involved has never yet been suffi- 
cient to hamper industrial activity or drive capital away 
from any industrial section, and, so long as competing 
groups are not permitted to gain a permanent advantage 
by the wholesale use of child labor, it never will. 

The lack of restrictions on child labor makes possi- 
ble, also, that semi-barbarous institution of night work. 
Where all the family work by turns in the mill the re- 
sults are shockingly demoralizing. Just as a sidelight 
on one phase of this system, let me quote a paragraph 
from a discussion of factory evils in the South, just 
published this month, by Rev. J. A. Baldwin, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., a special student of these problems. Where 
part of the family work by day and part by night, he 
says: 

‘‘ The mother has to get up at 4:30 in the morning 
to get breakfast for the day hands, so they can be at 
the mill at six; then the night hands come and eat 
about seven. She has to have dinner for the day hands 
strictly at twelve. The night hands get up and eat 
from four to five, so as to be ready to go to work forthe 
night at six; she also gives them a lunch to be eaten at 
midnight. Then the day hands get out at six and have 
supper about seven. Besides this, there is house-clean- 
ing, washing and ironing, sewing and often the care of 
little children. . . . ‘The mills usually run sixty- 
six hours per week at night; that is, the operatives 
work twelve hours from Monday night to Friday night 
inclusive, and on Saturday get up about two o’clock 
(before they have had enough sleep) to go to work at 
three. They then work till nineat night. Asa matter 
of fact it is usually ten or eleven when they get out. . , 
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‘‘Night work is much worse in the summer than in 
the winter, In the winterthey go to bed, cover up and 
sleep soundly. In summer itis difficult to sleep on ac- 
count of light, heat, flies and noise. In summer, while 
they usually go to bed, itis a very familiar sight to see 
them lying across the bed with their work-clothes on, or 
on a pallet in the passage or on the porch. Their sleep 
is fitful and unsatisfying, and they never feel bright and 
re rom the beginning to the end of the week. They 
furnish the most favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of physical, intellectual and spiritual disease 
germs.” 

The children of factory families in the South to-day 
have no protection againstthis. Night work for women 
and children ought to be absolutely prohibited. It is, 
almost everywhere else, even in Russia. This would 
practically force either the employment of men only in 
night work, or else its abolition altogether. I would 
not deny that there may be good economic reasons for 
night work, at least in rush times, but it should be done 
by men if at all, never by women and children. 

Nobody is urging any step that threatens to destroy 
southern mill profits, but it must be insisted that there 
is another way to secure profits than the way of using 
childlabor. Scientific improvement of industrial meth- 
ods is the only sure and safe road to permanent pros- 
perity, and it would not seem that the South has much 
to fear when the great bulk of the most prosperous in- 
dustry in Christendom is being conducted under more 
or less advanced forms of factory regulation. Further- 
more, nobody need or ought to urge legislation as the 
remedy on the ground that southern manufacturers are 
all indifferent and inhumane. Legislation is urged 
simply because it is the most uniform and least costly 
method the South could of its own accord adopt. South- 
ern manufacturers are no more types of hard-hearted 
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callousness than are manufacturers anywhere; they 
have all been opposed to factory legislation at one time 
or another, under the influence of mistaken economic 
doctrines. I do not know, but would risk it, that scores 
of southern manufacturers would be glad to sce these 
evils abolished in their own mills if they could do it 
without immediate competitive disadvantage with all 
the rest. Here comes in the advantage of legislation, 
that by establishing the same conditions and oppor- 
tunities for all it imposes no special relative handicap 
on any. 

Moreover, and here is one of the saddest features 
of all, the fathers, sometimes even the mothers, are 
among the worst offenders in this whole matter. I 
have seen cases, and there are others in abundance, 
where the wife and children practically earn the family 
living in the mill, while the father thoughtfully carries 
in the dinner pail at noon, perhaps working a little on 
odd days when he gets tired of loafing. We cannot 
altogether blame the manufacturer when these people 
are fairly urging them to take on the children in the 
mills; and we need to remember also that to most of 
these unfortunate people factory life is a distinct im- 
provement over the log-cabin, salt pork and peach 
brandy, white-trash and Georgia-cracker type of life, 
from which many of them were sifted out when the 
mills came. The manufacturer knows this, and it is not 
surprising that he should even think himself something 
of a philanthropist, just in furnishing mill jobs on al- 
most any terms. He does not see as yet that when 
these people drift down into the factory centers they 
become industrial, social and political factors in an alto- 
gether newand more serious sense than they ever could 
be while burrowing in the mountain sides. 

To have practically all of the next generation of 
factory operatives growing up stunted in body and mind, 
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and nearly all of them illiterates, in a section of the 
country where the general average of illiteracy is already 
appalling, is a matter of the gravest concern. Southern 
manufacturers sooner or later will have to recognize this 
fact, and its impending consequences. According tothe 
1900 census statistics just appearing, the proportion of 
illiteracy among males of voting age, white and black 
together, was, in Alabama, 33.7 per cent.; in Georgia, 
31.6 percent.; in Mississippi, 33.8 per cent.; in North 
Carolina, 29.4 per cent.; in South Carolina, 35.1 per 
cent.; as compared, for instance, with 6.4 per cent. in 
Massachusetts; 6.8 per cent. in Connecticut; 9.2 per 
cent. in Rhode Island; 5.9 per cent. in New York; 6.9 
per cent. in New Jersey; 7.7 per cent. in Pennsylvania. 
The South simply cannot afford to permit the processes 
to go on that are adding fresh groups every year to its 
grand total of illiterate and unfit citizens. In the face 
of the present situation, if a new race of degenerates, 
brought up in exhausting toil, dense ignorance, and ex- 
posed to all the temptations of an unprotected environ- 
ment, is to be developed now in the fast growing centers 
of the new South, they are certain to form a social and 
civic and economic menace to the community. 

This will be true not only of the South; the mat- 
ter is coming to have a national significance. Within 
the limits of any one interdependent industrial group, 
like the United States, there must be at least some gen- 
eral approach to uniformity in the working conditions 
of the laborers, by given lines of industries. Differen- 
ces in competitive success must come from differences 
in managing ability, quality of plant, or natural envi- 
ronment, not from different standards of decency in the 
use of labor. If long hours and child labor become the 
fixed conditions of success, the whole field of competing 
industry must eventually come down to that basis. A 
competitive influence which works for the undermining 
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of higher standards of living, wherever established, is 
a matter of universal concern. In a democracy, no con- 
dition is safe which offers a competitive advantage to 
anything that leads toward ignorant, inferior citizen- 
ship. It is not safe anywhere, whether in southern mill 
villages or northern city slums, because to make degra- 
dation profitable in any quarter sets the current of ten- 
dency that way, with demoralizing effect. 

That is why it is not meddlesome interference for 
American citizens not of the South to have a concern 
about this matter, from the broad standpoint of national 
welfare. The realtestpoint of permanent progress and 
prosperity, affecting the nation as well as the South, is 
not the size of profits in southern mills in the next five 
years, large as we hope they may be through all proper 
means, but it is the quality of southern citizenship in 
the next five generations. That citizenship is now in 
the making, and now is the time of times to safeguard 
its development. Such action will be good economics, 
good morals, good humanity. For the South, it is an 
inspiring opportunity. 

















WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SER- 
VICE* 


REBECCA DOUGLAS LOWE 


Two years ago, in summing up my labors as presi- 
dent of this organization, I undertook to give you some 
idea of its growth in membership. As we closed the 
first decade of our organized efforts it seemed to me 
that one of the most impressive facts of our association 
was this gain in numerical strength; and to-night, when 
we reflect upon the humble beginnings from which has 
developed this organization, numbering its hundreds of 
thousands of women, we find it somewhat difficult to 
realize the enormous proportions we have attained in so 
short a time. ‘ 

But Iam not so much concerned with telling you 
how many we have gained in members in the past two 
years as I am to tell you what these members have ac- 
complished and to give you some idea of what such an 
organization may accomplish if properly used ; for, after 
all, the salient and most hopeful feature of our organi- 
zation lies not in our numerical strength, but in the 
quality of strength, which has enabled us, and will en- 
able us, not only to think things, but do things—and do 
things not only to improve and uplift ourselves, but to 
render important service in the uplifting and better- 
ment of humanity. To this end, although our size, 
numbers and material success are indeed important fac- 
tors, yet we wish to have our material success inspired 
with a recognition of spiritual values as well. It is 
time that we more fully comprehend that we are no 
longer in the preliminary and adolescent stage of ex- 

*Condensation of address delivered by Mrs. Lowe, retiring presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at the sixth biennial 


convention, Los Angeles, Cal., May 8, 1902. 
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istence. The question which interests us is no longer 
the increase of numbers, for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs kas ‘‘come of age.” 

Four years ago we made a notable stride towards 
social service in appointing a committee to study the 
various conditions surrounding the wage-earning woman 
and child. This committee was in no sense animated 
by the spirit of the reformer or social doctor; it appre- 
ciated too keenly its lack of information. It therefore 
very wisely devoted its first efforts to collecting the 
necessary data in the premises and distributing the same 
for the information of club women generally. In this 
way we have gained some acquaintance with the condi- 
tions referred to, and for the past two years have 
directed our efforts accordingly to their amelioration or 
cure. 

Without entering into details, I will say that this 
work has been advanced along constructive lines and by 
peaceful measures. We have not sought to stir up bit- 
terness and strife between employers and employed, 
but rather to strengthen their mutual good faith and 
feeling. We have kept particularly in mind the teach- 
ing of those economists who are telling us of ‘‘a new 
unit of production in labor;” that men and women can 
actually produce more and better things when they are 
healthy, intelligent, cheerful, hopeful, than when they 
are mere weary, worn-out, listless, lifeless machines. 
The alert manufacturer of to-day is figuring this new 
unit into his calculations, and he is fast coming to real- 
ize that the thousands he may invest in making more 
tolerable and happy the lives of his employees come 
back to him in very tangible form, and in ever-increas- 
ing ratio. 

One important effort of this committee has been 
directed to the end that working women may more gen- 
erally understand, in the light of the failures as well as 
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the successes of working men, the splendid and increas- 
ing gains to be obtained from intelligent organization. 
We found the wage earning woman poorly adjusted to 
her environment, with the demands of life pressing so 
heavily upon her as to leave little or no time to discuss 
ways and means to better things. Brought into sharp 
competition with organized men, and made sensibly to 
feel that she was an unwelcomed intruder in the eco- 
nomic field, she has offered so far only a feeble resis- 
tance to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
We must believe that under the influence of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, the able chairman of this committee, we 
have largely realized on our efforts in this direction and 
that the organization of laboring women is already well 
under way and promising success. 

This may also be said of that other work no less im- 
portant,—the emancipation of children from overwork 
and grinding tyranny during their early and formative 
years. 

When we are asked, as many of us are, what good 
can come out of our clubs and club work, we need no 
better and more effective answer than to point to these 
gratifying achievements. Apropos of this subject a 
conversation with Mrs. Irene Macfadyen comes to 
mind, a woman who has worked intelligently and suc- 
cessfully in the South in arousing public sentiment in 
behalf of the factory child. I asked her what she con- 
sidered the most necessary work to be done by interest- 
ed women along this line. Her reply was that there 
were absolutely no statistics relating to the subject; 
that women can do no better work than to gather and sys- 
tematically arrange facts concerning the wages and con- 
ditions of child labor in the mills: enquire into the 
nature and causes of illness and the percentage of chil- 
dren enjoying normal health; also what per cent. of 
these operatives are children of widows and what of 
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idle parents; what is the family wage; how long are 
children worked at night; are they given any lunch; 
and how are they keptawake. In some mills it is found 
that when children become drowsy over their work, cold 
water is dashed in their faces, or they are allowed to 
dip snuff. 

Touching these suggestions I am sure it will occur 
to all of us that the occasional effort to entertain and 
feast factory children isof small moment compared with 
the good that may be accomplished by an intelligent 
study of the conditions that produce such tragic results, 
and a zealous effort towards their speedy removal. 

Another suggestion I will make is that working 
girls’ clubs might be visited by club women and infor- 
mation given them as to the laws governing their pro- 
tection. As it stands, the girl is now obliged to appeal 
to the inspector for information, and he is not always a 
disinterested informant. 

The work of the educational committee also claims 
our attention, and its efficient chairman—Miss Sabin— 
has given us reason to rejoice in the belief that club 
women are still going forward in the crusade for better 
schools and enlarged privileges for women in all fields 
of education. There is scarcely a state that does not 
blossom under the disinterested and systematic efforts 
of club women for the advancement of educational 
work. 

In this connection it gives me much pleasure to ac- 
knowledge herea recent invitation from President Har- 
per, asking that acommittee be appointed from the fed- 
eration to co-operate with the faculty of Chicago univer- 
sity in certain educational matters. Such recognition, 
made by so large minded and altruistic a man as Presi- 
dent Harper, is significant. I think that our work is 
bearing fruit in many soils. 

Our work in still another direction is illustrated by 
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the chairman of the art committee—Mrs. Brockway. 
This committee has endeavored to give impetus and di- 
rection among club women to the ‘‘arts and crafts” 
movement which is quietly but rapidly spreading 
throughout our country; from these efforts may be 
generated a current of zstheticism whose vibrations 
will be felt, not only in our life but may in some degree 
solve and aid along this line the efforts and develop- 
ment ot those who come after us. 

We are thus strengthening the influence of such 
men as Ruskin and Morris, and it is difficult to calculate 
this influence when we follow the same practical lines 
from which was evolved a system of ‘‘ household art” 
which even in the life of those great teachers brought 
to light that understanding of domestic art which con- 
verted all that was ugly and commonplace into the deauti- 
ful and useful. , 

How do we find ourselves at the present moment ? 
We find ourselves members of an organization whose 
proportions are so vast and comprehensive that we may 
well ask ourselves the question, What are we going to 
do with it, and what is it going todo with us? Forin 
any thinking on the subject we must allow for reaction 
as well as action. Our relation to the organization must 
be one of reciprocity; we draw from it just in propor- 
tion as we give toit. The geography of our hearts and 
minds is an island or a continent, according as we travel 
understandingly through their various operations. We 
cannot form any adequate conception of the vast changes 
that will be brought about, as women through the ex- 
perierce they get in club life become more and more 
self-conscious. I use the term in its deep sense and 
mean that as women become more and more conscious 
of their powers and possibilities of their souls, they will 
inevitably demand wider fields for their activities, and 
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that with the wider play of their activities will come in- 
creased responsibilities. 

The glory of motherhood will receive a new lustre 
by the recognition of what motherhood means to civil- 
ization. Even a superficial glance at the development 
of society shows that woman, by virtue of her mater- 
nity, has been the conserver of the human race. Ever 
hedged in as she has been, as a rule, she has been and 
is a constructive agent. 

As her experience of life becomes more extended 
she will continue to be a constructive agent, but no 
longer in the restricted sense. With unerring vision 
she will see that her obligations as a mother are with- 
out limit. In order that her children may have the 
best possible surroundings, physically, mentally and 
morally, she will begin to understand that it zs her 
business to help and better every condition to which 
her children may be exposed. As she comprehends 
more and more the needs of her own children, she also 
comprehends the needs of other people’s children. 
With the income of understanding and unselfish love, 
she will, little by little, come to the consciousness of 
universal motherhood—the motherhood that suffers, 
endures and fulfills in a large and grand fashion. 

She will even begin to tear off the mysterious 
wrappings in which government hides itself from the 
feminine mind and be aroused to the central truth, that 
the best of government can only come out of good citi- 
zenship, and it will come in this way as surely as water 
seeks its level. Even though she never be granted the 
full rights and privileges of a citizen, yet it is impera- 
tive that she understand the need of good government 
and with this insight learn how to mould good citizens. 
Socrates, you remember, said he could not make a table 
but he could pass judgment upon it when it was made. 
Last fall, just before the tragedy that stirred the 
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civilized world with horror—yet cemented the union of 
our country in a way that nothing else could have 
done—there fell from the press a collection of essays 
and magazine articles, written by the president of Yale 
University, entitled ‘‘ The Education of the American 
Citizen.” In his logical and lucid dealing with this 
subject, the author never separates political education 
from education in the all-round sense; indeed, one of 
his most frequent and ringing notes is that good citizen- 
ship and, consequently, good government, rests on per- 
sonal character. In order to emphasize his thought I give 
his bwn words: ‘It is becoming evident that the really 
difficult political problems of the day can be solved only 
by an educational process. Not by the axioms of meta- 
physics on the one hand, nor by the machinery of legis- 
lation on the other, can we deal with the questions that 
vex human society. We must rely on personal charac- 
ter; and, as new difficulties arise, we must develop our 
own standard of character to meet them.” Everywhere 
he enlarges upon the necessity of training to meet the 
exigencies of politics. 

Now, vast numbers of women realize the necessity 
for some sort of training in the home for their children. 
They believe that right must triumph in the end; that 
rectitude and exactitude are splendid weapons with 
which to equip them. But comparatively few women 
have any conception of the needs of life beyond the 
shelter of the four walls in which they live. The burn- 
ing questions of the hour, outside the circle of domestic 
ones, seem to them so occult that it would be useless 
even to make the effort to understand them. They do 
not even surmise that the great movements of life, 
which are dubbed political or economic, frequently bear 
heavily and painfully upon the well-being of their own 
little nests. 

Another class of women, if such questions present 
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themselves at all, assume, with a confidence that is 
fairly righteous, that God, nature and public opinion 
have closed the doors of such questions against them 
and that something worse than the fate of Bluebeard’s 
wives awaits them, if they be curious. 

On the other hand is a growing number of women 
who are not only scanning the horizon of life but are 
studying with passionate zeal the actual conditions of a 
work-a-day world. They try to infuse tke light of 
to-day in the work of to-day, realizing that every era 
has its own needs and characteristics, and that the in- 
fluences which reach out from the old into the new era 
should be moulded and shaped by the spirit of the ex- 
isting age and be fitted into the new order. 


The world needs strength and courage and wisdom to 
help and feed— 

When we, as women, bring these to men, we shall lift 

the world indeed. 











PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT 


WALTER L. HAWLEY 


The citizens of New York are now watching with 
varying emotions and conflicting opinions a large exper- 
iment in conducting municipal government on a basis 
of personal responsibility. Mayor Low holds that 
political parties have no proper place in conducting the 
business affairs of acity. His chief subordinates are 
so much in sympathy with his views on that subject 
that they will not, if they can avoid it, appoint to any 
place in the public service a man indorsed by a political 
party or leader. The mayor has in various public an- 
nouncements of his policy said that he should hold 
himself responsible to the citizens as a whole. His 
subordinates are responsible only to him, and his con- 
trol over them is in one way complete, because he can 
remove them at his pleasure. The result is a complete 
working system of non-partisan city government, in 
which successes and failures alike should benefit or 
injure only individuais. The voters as a whole, and 
the great underlying force in politics, public opinion, 
can neither remove nor punish any party, faction or 
organization of citizens if the administration of Mayor 
Low succeeds or fails. 

Other experiments in so-called non-partisan gov- 
ernment have been made in many American cities, but 
never before on a scale so large, or in fact so complete 
in actual and recognized personal responsibility. Such 
governments are usually placed in office by a combina- 
tion of parties and factions against a party in power or 
by some compact and aggressive organization of citi- 


zens representing all shadesof political opinion. These 
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are invariably designated as ‘‘ reform movements,” be- 
cause they are brought about by public remonstrance 
against corruption or extravagance in office. These 
movements are always partisan to a certain extent, be- 
cause they are pledged to turn out the party in power. 
When they win, the smaller units of the general organ- 
ization may disintegrate, but the larger ones always 
bear some responsibility for the administration created. 
The party defeated in such cases is not responsible in 
any way for what happens while it is out of power. 
Non-partisan government of cities is universally 
accepted as the ideal form of municipal administration. 
It suggests to the thinker and the dreamer a happy 
condition of general intelligence and virile civic pride 
under which the public welfare is the concern of all, 
and all citizens, moved by one impulse, strive for the 
common end of good results in the conduct of the 
municipal business. That is the theory of the system. 
In practice it is usually thwarted by the persistence of 
practical politics and the indifference of the masses to 
public business that does not affect their private in- 
terests. Mayor Low was placed in office by a combina- 
tion of political organizations that were held together 
only by the common purpose to redeem the city from a 
rule of ignorance, extravagance and corruption. As 
soon as he was elected, Mr. Low interpreted his success 
as a vindication of his theory that cities should be 
governed by individual servants and that parties should 
exercise no control and bear no responsibility. He 
proceeded to organize his administration to conform to 
that theory. He did not even accept as binding upon 
him the controlling motive of the campaign that 
elected him, which was that the other party should be 
turned out. He put his theory of personal responsi- 
bility into practice and placed at the head of one of the 
great departments of the city a man who had worked 
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and voted for the party that lost the election. If the 
mayor in any way sought to reward with offices the 
organizations that contributed to his election, he was 
skillful in concealing his purpose; in fact he made it 
clear that every man he appointed would be a personal 
selection and not the choice of any party or leader 

The plan of Mayor Low has been tried in many 
small towns and cities of the country, and in a few 
cases has succeeded. In municipalities where the 
limits of population admit of every citizen knowing 
personally the merits and characteristics of all of his 
fellow-citizens, it is understandable that men for the 
public service may be selected and elected again and 
again because of recognized fitness, and with complete 
disregard of partisan feeling. But in a city of the 
magnitude of New York such conditions are impossible, 
therefore the experiment of Mayor Low is unique. For 
more than acentury the people of the United States 
have been trained to divide on party lines on all 
matters affecting local, state or national government. 
A habit so long established cannot, with the slow 
moving, order loving Anglo-Saxon race, be overthrown 
in a year, or in the life of one local administration. 
Therein lies the problem and the difficulty that con- 
fronts Mayor Low and his administration of personal 
responsibility. 

The present mayor and the other elected officers of 
his administration were selected, nominated and elected 
as partisans. Collectively they represented various 
factions and interests of partisanship, but there was a 
common cause, a bond of union, and that was unquali- 
fied opposition to the faction of a party that was in con- 
trol of the city government at the time of the campaign. 
The ostensible impulse of every faction so combined 
was the determination to have more intelligent, more 
progressive and more economical government; in brief, 
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to substitute good government for that which was 
known to be bad. But back of all these high resolves, 
these noble purposes in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, there was, scarcely half-concealed, a massof selfish 
personal and partisan interests. Mayor Low and his 
| associates on the fusion ticket could not have been 
ignorant of the exact situation, because they were at all 
times in close touch with every move of the campaign. 
They accepted this peculiar union, or combination of 
political and personal interests, as a means to an end— 
that end the substitution of good government for bad, 
and on that acceptance they were elected. 

As soon as the fusion administration was in power 
the alleged disinterested professions and assertions of 
the campaign changed to almost peremptory repetition 
of the Marcy epigram of politics, ‘‘To the victors be- 
long the spoils."" Mayor Lowrefused to be commanded 
or cajoled. In public speeches and in private talks he 
acknowledged the importance of all contributing sup- 
port to the fusion ticket, but insisted upon accepting at 
its face value the campaign assertion of all the combined 
forces that they sought only good government. Mr. 
Low’s honest and complete acceptance of that declara- 
tion involved the carrying out to the letter of a policy 
of personal responsibility for the conduct of the muni- 
cipal business, so at the outset all political considera- 
tions were eliminated. 

The rallying cry of the fusion campaign was 
‘‘Down with Tammany,” but under Mayor Low, 
who personifies the success of that public feeling, no 
man has been removed from city office or employment 
on the specific charge that he was a member of Tam- 
many. The first result of that interpretation of a con- 
dition following a theory was a collection of charges 
against the mayor, the gist of all of them being that 
he was not true to ante-election pledges. To these 
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charges Mayor Low has made no specific denial or 
answer, but even those who make the charges might in 
common fairness admit that he has of right and truth 
the sweeping answer and denial in one, that the polit- 
ical and semi-political elements that supported him 
did, in the hour of triumph, forget all ante-election 
pledges and promises and demand offices and other 
official favors on a basis of percentages of votes polled. 
These demands the mayor has consistently and effec- 
tively resisted to the probable undoing of some of the 
campaign organizations that were born of the hope of 
political reward, and lived a brief and wavering life on 
the unauthorized promises of self-constituted leaders 
that such rewards would in good time be realized. 

Warnings of the ultimate and complete failure of 
Mayor Low’s system of personal responsibility in city 
government have already been spread broadcast by 
authorized representatives of the factions and organiza- 
tions that contributed to his election. If these warn- 
ings should prove true and Tammany regains control 
of the city in 1903, the lesson will be that American 
citizenship is not yet ready to rise clear of political 
partisanship, and that the time is not ripe for personal 
responsibility and business methods in the government 
of cities of the first class. Influenced by the taint of 
partisanship, the popular impression is that the best 
government that can be provided by Mayor Low’s sys- 
tem of non-partisanship is predestined to failure of 
continuance. 

The late William L. Strong, a banker and mer- 
chant, was elected mayor of New York under condi- 
tions very similar to those that resulted in the election 
of Seth Low in 1901. There was a revolt of good cit- 
izens against the corruption, ignorance and flagrant 
protection of vice permitted by Tammany Hall. To 
defeat the party in power at that time it was necessary 
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to organize the various factions and political elements 
of good citizenship and nominate a ticket representing 
all the units of the general organization. Mayor 
Strong undertook to please all these organized ele- 
ments of his support in his distribution of patronage 
and ended by satisfying none. The general organiza- 
tion that placed him in office collapsed like a house of 
cards in a wind storm, and in the first municipal cam- 
paign in the greater New York all efforts toagain bring 
together those units were unavailing and Tammany 
elected its candidates with ease. The lesson of that 
result was plain. Good citizens of a great municipality 
will unite when aroused against a corrupt local gov- 
ernment, but in such union there is always a reserve of 
individual selfishness and collective political partisan- 
ship. These elements invariably unite to demand the 
material rewards of victory at the polls. 

Mayor Low’s government is unique in resolutely 
and effectively resisting all demands of substantial 
reward for being good and voting to promote the 
common welfare. The problem of this system of per- 
sonal as opposed to party responsibility to the whole 
people is chiefly one of education. Can the voters of 
a great city be educated in two years to a degree of 
civic pride and general intelligence at which they will 
in local elections continuously ignore party ties and 
political prejudices? The indications are that the 
answer will be a negative one. 

Among the masses of voters in great cities there is 
a large and steadily increasing element of men who 
want office or employment in the service of the muni- 
cipality. They expect better pay, shorter hours and 
lighter work in such employment than they obtain in 
other service. That is perhaps the first, but not 
always the chief, consideration, because a man in the 
service of the city commands a certain amount of local 
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appreciation and homage. A city officer or employee 
is in a way elevated above his friends and companions 
in the same walks of life. 

The men who habitually seek public office or em- 
ployment have with few exceptions been trained in the 
school of politics. They belong to one or the other of 
the great political parties or act with a faction opposed 
to both. Therefore they expect to obtain such office or 
employment through political channels. They know 
something of the civil service, but as a rule hold it in 
contempt, and are confident that it is useless without 
political influence. Such men may be honest; they 
may be good citizens, sincerely desirous of rendering 
valuable service in public office or employment, but 
they are committed to the political system that has the 
indorsement of a century of American methods of gov- 
ernment. When such men support a reform ticket in 
a city campaign, they may be honestly and thoroughly 
aroused against the government they help to overthrow, 
but when victory is won they expect substantial and 
immediate reward. They do not and will not under- 
stand that minor officers under a corrupt government 
may be personally honest and competent, and there- 
fore may be safely and advantageously retained in the 
public service by a ‘‘reform” government. 

This natural and innocent misunderstanding of 
conditions is in large measure responsible for the an- 
tagonism at once aroused by the system of government 
established by Mayor Low. No matter how honest, 
progressive and economical the government he pro- 
vides, it will be criticised and condemned by the disap- 
pointed. Such a government must be conspicuously 
successful in order to advance the general education of 
the people towards the complete realization of the the- 
ory that partisan politics has no place in the manage- 
ment of the business affairs of a great American city. 
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IT WOULD tend greatly to clarify the public mind 
on the tariff controversy in congress if somebody would 
explain just why the ‘‘administration” faction is so 
very anxious to ‘‘help Cuba” by cutting the duty on 
raw sugar, and is willing to let ‘‘poor Cuba” starve 
rather than touch the differential on refined sugar? 





FOR THE BENEFIT of the pessimists who insist that 
sin is on the increase, it isa great satisfaction to be able 
to announce that in Champaign County, Ohio, the mor- 
ality of the people is such that a magistrate who was 
elected six times in succession, for terms of three years 
each, did not try a single case or have one on his docket 
during tho whole eighteen years, although the town- 
ship is said to be thickly populated by prosperous agri- 
cultural people of mixed nationalities and religion. In 
view of this, who will say the world is growing worse 
or that Ohio is a wicked state? 





THE RESIGNATION of Dr. Patton, and the instan- 
taneous election of Professor Wilson as president of 
Princeton University, was apparently a surprise to every- 
body except Dr. Patton. Ithas been rumored in certain 
quarters that Dr. Patton took this method of resigning 
to head off a certain plan that was being developed to 
crowd him out to make room for another. The Hon 
Grover Cleveland is said to have been interested in this 
move which Dr. Patton so effectively headed off by ten- 
dering his resignation and naming his successor at the 
same meeting. 





THE ARREST of Rosenthal and Cohen, the silk im- 


porters, for defrauding the government through wrong 
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valuations of imports, is a striking vindication of the 
position and policy of ex-Appraiser Wakeman. Mr. 
Wakeman reported these cases at the time, but Collec- 
tor Bidwell, District Attorney Burnett and Secretary of 
the Treasury Gage refused to act, although the fraud 
was distinctly proven and the appraiser sustained by 
the facts. This was the chief cause of Mr. Wakeman’s 
removal, which this very firm has openly boasted it se- 
cured. It is now in order for the president to reinstate 
Mr. Wakeman as appraiser, or, better still, to make him 
assistant secretary of the treasury, so that his experi- 
ence with this machinery of dishonest administration 
may be used in the interest of the government, and at 
a point where it could be effective throughout the cus- 
toms service. 

THE QUESTION is being raised in several quarters, 
both in and out of congress, as to what Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, special ambassador to the court of St. James at 
the coronation of Edward VII., is to represent. He 
does not represent the American people, either through 
an expressed popular opinion or by official appointment, 
or in any other known sense. He could not be an offi- 
cial ambassador representing this government without 
being confirmed by the senate, and he has had no such 
confirmation. The inquiry seems to have developed 
the fact that Mr. Reid will represent nobody but him- 
self, except, perhaps, Mr. Roosevelt, who appears to 
have given him a letter of introduction, provided he pay 
all his own expenses. Considering the political sacri- 
fices Mr. Reid has made, and the financial budget he 
will have to meet to secure this privilege, everybody 
hopes he will get his money's worth in royal recog- 
nition. 








HON. GROVER CLEVELAND has emerged from ‘‘politi- 
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cal banishment” to announce again to the American 
people that they are being oppressed and impoverished 
by ‘‘ huge industrial aggregations that throttle individ- 
ual enterprise"’ and by ‘‘a system of tariff taxation 
whose robbing exactions are far beyond the needs of 
economical and legitimate government expenditure, 
which purchases support by appeals to sordidness and 
greed, and which continually debauches the public con- 
science.” 

It will be remembered that this same Mr. Cleveland 
made this same kind of a speech announcing the same 
kind of discoveries regarding the oppression and robbery 
of the people ten years ago. Mr. Cleveland, however, 
has one advantage now that he did not have in 1892. 
He has the encouragement of the New York Tribune and 
other administration organs making war on protection 
and protected industries. 

THE WHOLE WORLD is gratified that the war in South 
Africa is ended. There have been few such conflicts in 
the world’s history. The Boers were great fighters, but 
they fought to resist the march of civilization. It mat- 
ters not what the individual virtues of certain Boer lead- 
ers were, or the vices of certain British leaders, the 
fact remains that the Boers were fighting for a narrow, 
oppressive oligarchy, not for free democratic institu- 
tions. Under such a government and with such motives, 
and such men as Kruger at the head, the Boers could 
never have become a free, progressive nation. They 
made war upon the forces which were bound to liberal- 
ize theit oligarchy intoa democracy. They saw it com- 
ing and struck the first blow. 

They have been beaten, but at a great price, and 
their bravery has won for them the most liberal terms 
ever granted to a defeated people. They receive $15,- 
000,000 to restock their farms, with the promise of 
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further aid in cash loans for a time without interest, 
and then on the easiest conditions. All their deported 
generals and soldiers are to be returned at the British 
expense. If they accept the situation in good faith, 
which they seem to be doing, they will soon have a 
richer and more prosperous country and a larger amount 
of real democracy and free government than ever was 
dreamed of by Oom Paul. 


AT LAST the movement for substituting direct nomi- 
nations for the present convention method is making 
real progress in New York city. In Brooklyn the re- 
publican organization has practically accepted direct 
nominations as a party issue. In the borough of Man- 
hattan this reform is showing signs of great activity and 
growth. Last week the friends of this movement in the 
nineteenth senatorial district had a dinner, at which 
nearly 140 covers were laid. Those present were not 
political Micawbers, but characterful, public-spirited 
citizens. This prompted the New York Sun to devote 
a leading editorial to the subject, in which it remarked: 

‘* We distinctly remember that many of the men who are now put- 
ting theirtrust in direct nominations were sublimely confident a little 
while ago that the Australian ballot would make the individual voter 


absolutely independent and wither the bosses in their pride. And now 
another remedy is advertised.”’ 


The Sun appears to bea little confused. The Aus- 
tralian ballot applied only to the polls at the final elec- 
tions, and there it has fulfilled all that was claimed for 
it; it did its work completely, and it is because the 
Australian ballot has been such a great success at the 
election that it should be extended to the nominations. 
Then the voters will be as independent at the primaries 
as they now are at the polls, and this is all the advocates 
of direct nominations ask or desire. Doesthe Sun object 


to that? 
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By THE FORMAL request of the miners in five dis- 
tricts, President Mitchell has been compelled to calla 
national convention to consider what further steps, if 
any, shall be taken to strengthen the position of the 
striking miners in the anthracite coal fields. The lead- 
ing question to be considered by the convention will be 
the extending of the strike into the bituminous field. 
This would practically shut off the entire coal supply, 
thereby paralyzing all manufacture and transportation 
throughout the country. The consequence of sucha 
move to business and to the public can hardly be antici- 
pated. It would be nothing short of a national calamity. 
If this strike should become general and paralyze in- 
dustry, the responsibility must rest on those who made 
a peaceful conference and rational adjustment impossi- 
ble. This time, at least, the responsibility for the 
strike is not with the men, but with those who refused 
the conference and denied to the men the right of a 
voice in adjusting the scale forthe coming year. And 
from this responsibility there will ultimately be no 
escape. 

Large corporations are doing a wonderfully good 
work in developing the industrial resources of the 
nation. But if they are to be in the hands of short- 
sighted, arrogant men, who use their power to deny the 
laborers the ordinary right of organization, they may 
prove a calamity to society. This sort of thing cannot 
go on, and if it is pushed to the limit those who push it 
will be the losers. Capital is very important to society, 
but it cannot monopolize the right to dictate both sides 
of the labor contract, and every attempt so to do will 
endanger its own security. 

EVERY FRIEND of the administration and of business 
prosperity must regret the conflict between the presi- 
dent and congress over the Cuban question. From 
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every point of view it was a serious mistake, and most 
of all because it was wholly unnecessary. So far as 
treating Cuba generously is concerned, every one was 
agreed. It was only a question of how it should be 
done, and on that congress was the proper party to 
decide, and in the end must decide. Al! the dissent- 
ing senators and congressmen asked was that the relief 
should be given without changing the tariff and en. 
dangering the prosperity of any American industry. 
This was in thorough accord with the president’s mes 
sage to congress, hence the party and the country were 
justified in expecting his entire acquiescence in that 
policy. But under the unfortunate influence of Secre- 
tary Root and Governor Wood, who are doubtful pro- 
tectionists, the president appears to have insisted that 
the relief should come in a reduction of duties. Besides 
conflicting with the party policy and his own message, 
this was transcending the province of the executive. 
Moreover, it would have gained nothing for Cuba’s re- 
lief that was not already offered by the rebate proposi- 
tion. 

If the president thinks he is strengthening himself 
for another term by this policy he is likely soon to be 
undeceived. He is getting great praise from free trade 
and democratic papers, but they are the very ones who 
would rejoice at his fall. They will urge him on to dis- 
rupt the tariff, but they can do nothing to give him 
either a renomination or election. All this is a great 
misfortune, and if carried far enough may prove to be 
a national calamity. 





A BILL HAS PASSED the house of representatives, and 
is now before the senate, providing for the admission 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arizona to statehood. 
These territories had a combined population of 716,486 
in 1900; Oklahoma 398,245, New Mexico 195,310, and 
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Arizona 122,931. If this act becomes law, these three 
states, with a joint population only about one-third 
larger than Baltimore, St. Louis or Boston, or a little 
over half as large as Brooklyn, less than half as large 
as Philadelphia, about one-third as large as Chicago, 
and about one fifth as large as New York city, would 
acquire six United States senators and three members 
of congress. In other words, each voter in New Mexico 
would have 37 times, and in Arizona 59 times, as much 
power in the United States senate as the average citizen 
in New York state. The twelve mountain states, with 
a total population of only 4,091,349, have 24 senators, 
while New York, with nearly twice the population, has 
only two. The average citizen in these twelve states 
already has about 21 times as much voting power in the 
United States senate as the voter in New York state. 
As between Nevada and New York, the power of the 
individual voter as reflected in the United States senate 
is about 180 toone. To add Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona is still further to increase this political in- 
equality of representation in the senate. 

This is a foretaste of what we may expect the policy 
of expansion to give us. If New Mexico, with less than 
200,000 population, the large majority of whom are 
ignorant, half-Indian greasers, living in dobies and dug- 
outs on ten cents a day and utterly unqualified to exer- 
cise any political power whatever, can be given statehood 
and a representation per capita 37 times greater than 
the citizens of New York, what logic or influence can 
be expected to prevent extending the same statehood to 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines just as soon as 
their voting power is needed in the senate for party 
purposes? 








THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics of 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zinE. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘‘ Question Box,’’ must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 
Ethics o “Government by Injunction” 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—It seems to me that in your objections 
to so-called ‘‘ government by injunction” you get very 
far away from certain fundamental principles. This 
whole matter is really a question of personal rights. If 
a man is honest and conducts a legitimate business, he 
is entitled to public protection in running his business 
in his own way, so long as he keeps within the law; 
and a malicious conspiracy of his employees against him 
should no more be permitted than any other kind of 
conspiracy for which the law provides. If his employ- 
ees have a dispute with him, that is no reason why the 
public should allow them to drive him into bankruptcy, 
for itis not a matter that affects the public but only 
the parties concerned. Where a social ostracism is used 
against undesirable persons, the whole community is 
interested, but this is not so in a dispute between the 
employer and his men, and it is by no means to be as- 
sumed that the men are always right and the employer 
always wrong. To permit this conspiracy of boycotting, 
therefore, practically makes the whole community en- 
dorse and support a persecution in which they have no 
interest or concern. M. S. E. 


This is not correct. The whole community is in- 
terested in any business firm treating its laborers prop- 


erly quite as much as they are in a social set keeping 
out people who are objectionable to it, which in some 
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cases may be merely because they have not money enough 
or a long enough genealogy. ‘The public is always in- 
terested in the laborers’ side of a strike, provided the 
strike is conducted by moral methods and for legitimate 
industrial purposes. It is not to be supposed that work- 
ingmen will conspire, or even that it is possible for 
them successfully to conspire, against any business firm 
for a mere whim. They could not get their own friends 
to support them any considerable length of time in such 
acause. But when a business concern, like a sweat- 
shop, persists in making itself objectionable to the labor- 
ers, and they have not sufficient power to force better 
conditions merely by striking, they are justified in ap- 
pealing to their fellow-laborers not to buy the goods ot 
this firm. 

In the matter of the sweat-shops, they are doing a 
distinctly humane and social work. In the sweat-shop 
case, the firm that uses the union label is necessarily a 
firm whose workshop conforms to the legal sanitary re- 
quirements; the union label cannot be given otherwise ; 
it is always an evidence that employers recognize their 
laborers’ right to negotiate regarding wages,etc., and that 
they are paying, if avery poor price, at least the standard 
price. A sweat-shop firm that refuses the union label is 
very likely to be one which dodges the factory inspec- 
tors or bribes them, evades the factory laws, and does 
not conform to the sanitary requirements; and, more- 
over, does not treat its laborers either with proper rec- 
ognition or pay the standard rate. A firm that does 
this is no friend to public welfare. The clothes that it 
makes are not so wholesome, they are not sure to be 
free from disease ;—all of which are matters in which the 
public as well as the laborers are deeply concerned, 
especially when we know that nearly all ready-made 
clothing is manufactured in these shops, the merchants’ 
denial tothe contrary notwithstanding. Even reputable 
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Broadway clothiers have goods manufactured in these 
sweat-shops, though they all deny it. Every wearer of 
ready-made clothes is deeply interested in every strike 
or every boycott which is used to make a clothing 
manufacturer recognize the union and obey the law. 





The Boers and the Filipinos 


Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I notice you have steadily approved of 
the British conquest in South Africa but regard our 
course in the Philippines as all wrong. Where is the 
difference? If anything, the Boers had a much better 
right to keep their independence than the Filipinos have 
to demand an independence they have never enjoyed. 

Ww. & Ss 

The difference between the South African and the 
Filipino case has been repeatedly pointed out in these 
pages. The essential difference is this: in South Africa 
the government was not a democracy, but a narrow, 
persecuting oligarchy. It used the power of govern- 
ment to enslave the natives on the one hand, and to 
oppress and rob, by flagrantly outrageous taxation, for- 
eigners whom it had invited to itscountry. These for- 
eigners developed the resources of the country, created 
the wealth and were excluded from the political rights 
of citizens in a most scandalous manner. In short, the 
Boer government was a medieval despotism in the 
hands of a few narrow-minded, superstitious settlers. 
They declared war against England, invaded English 
territory, destroyed English property and for a time 
routed the English army, not in defence of any rights 
involved in modern civilization or democracy, but to 
prevent the growth of modern civilization and truly 
representative institutions in South Africa. They saw 
democracy coming and declared war to prevent it. It 
was not in the interest of freedom that the Boers took 
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up arms, but to prevent real freedom from getting a 
footing in South Africa. In their case, as in all others 
of that characier, they represented a lost cause. 

In the Philippines the case is very nearly the re- 
verse. The Filipinos had no previous relation with 
the United States government, and were under no treaty 
or implied obligation to it, as were the Boers to Eng- 
land. We fought Spain and wrested by force the Phil- 
ippines from Spanish power. To takeaway the appear- 
ance of conquest, we went through the farce of buying 
the islands for $20,000,000, which was very much like 
the superstitious habit of giving a cent for a knife when 
one does not want to take it as a present. The Filipi- 
nos had nothing whatever to do with it. They were 
even betrayed into silence until it was too late. They 
had not invited our people there to settle and develop 
the country and become citizens, and then denied them 
the right of citizenship. The truth is, we were gratui- 
tous intruders from first to last. 

There is nothing in common, therefore, between 
the British situation in South Africa and ours in the 
Philippines. On the contrary, the British in South 
Africa represent the defence of industrial and civilized 
rights, free government and equitable taxation. Inthe 
Philippines we represent conquest and subjugation by 
force. The only excuse, if excuse it can be called, in 
our case, is that we insist upon planting civilization in 
the Philippines. Deception with Aguinaldo and his 
friends after the taking of Manila, the cowardly treach- 
ery of Funston in his capture of Aguinaldo, and the dis- 
graceful disclosures of our treatment of the natives by 
torture, are among the natural consequences, and evi- 
dences of the supreme folly, of a superior race under- 
taking to force its civilization upon an inferior and rule 
them by alien authority. 
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Compulsory Arbitration 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir:—Is it not a fact that the third party in 
all great labor strikes, namely, the consuming public, 
is the one persistently and utterly ignored? And if 
there should be acoal famine, with all its hardships, 
have not the public a right to hold somebody responsi- 
ble and insist on a settlement being reached ? In other 
words, are not these matters likely to reach a point 
where the public willinsist on establishing compulsory 
arbitration, pending which work shall continue as 
usual? M. S. 
Yes, it is true that the consuming public is an im- 
portant party in any labor strike, and there is a sense 
in which the public is even the most important party, 
because it represents so much the greater number. It 
is difficult, however, to see how it can hold anybody re- 
sponsible, if by responsibility is meant to be held re- 
sponsible by the courts for the damage done. That 
would destroy the freedom of both employers and labo- 
rers to have a dispute at all. The community must 
stand for the disadvantages arising from industrial dis- 
turbances, whatever the cause. Its redress cannot be 
in repressing the free action of either party. That 
would be to arrest progress. The only means of 
redress for the public against these disturbances 
is to insist through public opinion and legislation 
that the opportunities fora fair and free contest shall 
exist. If the employers persist in being unfair and 
overbearing because they have the power, public opin- 
ion, and ultimately legislation, will take sides against 
them. It may take the form of compulsory arbitration, 
which would be a misfortune, or it may take the harsh- 
er form of increasing the inquisitorial interference with 
corporate concerns. It is quite certain that large cor- 
porations will not long be permitted to indulge in asso- 
ciations and combinations, and then do as the coal rail- 
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roads are now doing: namely, refuse the right of the 
laborers to organize at all. In this sense the corpora- 
tions will have to reckon with the public, and the pen- 
alty for the obvious unfairness may come in a form 
much severer than they imagine. 





Are Injunctions the Employers’ Only Defence ? 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—You are taking very positive ground 
against labor injunctions, but, as a matter of fact, what 
other remedy that amounts to anything can employers 
have? If no action can be taken until after property is 
destroyed or a business seriously injured, the employer 
has no redress. ‘The offenders may be punished, but it 
is impossible for the employer to collect damages from 
workingmen. If he cannot prevent damage in advance, 
he cannot prevent or replace his loss at all. 

E. M. R. 

The idea that employers need injunctions to protect 
their property from destruction is largely subterfuge. 
They have never been in any real danger in that re- 
spect. The real purpose of using the injunction is to 
prevent a strike. Of course, in preventing the strike 
they hope to prevent loss, not so much from destruction 
of property as from interruption of business; but the 
bottom motive is not even that. Itisto prevent the 
laborers from being able to strike successfully, and thus 
defeat the power of organized labor to enforce any de- 
mands whatever upon employers. At any rate, justice 
clearly demands that before a corporation has the right 
to apply for or be granted an injunction against labor- 
ers, it should be compelled to prove that its property is 
in danger, and the evidence of this should not be less 
conclusive than would be required to secure an injunc- 
tion against another corporation or from malicious indi- 
viduals. If they were compelled to do this there would 
scarcely ever be an injunction granted. 
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The truth is, the injunction against laborers is 
wrongly used. It is a perversion of the whole idea 
which brought the power of injunction into existence. 
The law framed by Senator Hoar covers this point ex- 
actly. It provides that an injunction which would not 
obtain against an individual laborer shall not obtain 
against a collection of individuals. In other words, 
those asking for an injunction must prove that there is 
real danger to property before the injunction should be 
granted. That is exactly what corporations have never 
done in applying for injunctions against laborers. 





When May the Tariff Be Revised? 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In your article ‘‘ Warning from the 
Census” you attribute the slow progress of the last dec- 
ade chiefly to the tariff agitation and democratic victory 
of 1892, and then give a warning against repeating any 
such blunder. Do you mean that the tariff in its pres- 
ent form is perfect, so that no change must ever be 
made in it? If not, when will it ever be in order to 
suggest any changes ? If any and all so-called ‘‘ reopen- 
ing of the tariff question” is going to bring on panics 
and hard times, it would look as if the Dingley law 
might as well be made a permanent amendment to the 
constitution of the United States for good and all. 

E. G. C. 


It is not necessary to inquire whether the present 
tariff law shall remain forever without change. Suffice 
it to say that the best interests of the country, all the 
interests of business prosperity and financial stability, 
demand that it neither be changed nora change dis- 
cussed at present. There is no important economic 
need of it, and it would involve business disturbance 
and danger to the national prosperity. It is quite safe 
to say that another decade should be permitted to pass 
before congress undertakes a revision of the tariff, and 
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when that does take place it should be done on more 
scientific and sound economic principles than it ever 
was before; and the longer it is delayed the more 
chance there will be of a rational revision when it 
comes. 


What Would Justify Annexation ? 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir: —If the Cuban government should break 
down and revolutions spring up, injuring American in- 
terests and inviting foreign interference, do you not 
think the United States would be justified in annexing 
the island outright? L. R. W. 


The United States will be justified in doing what- 
ever is necessary to protect the interest of this country 
against foreign powers, whether they be European, 
Asiatic, or Cuba itself. But annexation should be the 
last instead of the first thing thought of. There is no 
probability whatever of such a necessity arising, except 
in the minds of a certain class who are seeking an ex- 
cuse for territorial expansion through annexation. We 
are already having experience enough in the annexa- 
tion policy to show what kind of carpet-bag despotism 
would be likely to crop out under a colonial policy. 
The records of our doings in the Philippines are well- 
nigh scandalous, and now comes the news that the 
much-lauded and overrated General Wood, who had 
been entrusted with the military governorship of Cuba, 
has been actually using funds from the public treasury 
to aid a political propaganda here in the United States, 
a thing never known before in the annals of constitu- 
tional history. 
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HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: ON THE 
LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. By John Beattie Cro- 
zier. Twovolumes. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York and Bombay. 

This work is a very ambitious attempt to treat the 
problem of civilization historically as an evolution and 
constructively as projecting the lines upon which nations 
and civilization should be reconstructed, so as to put 
social institutions into natural relation to the law of evo- 
lution. The scheme of the work was to comprise three 
volumes, but the author decided to write the third vol- 
ume before attempting the task of the second. The 
reason for this, the author tells us, which was due to a 
suggestion by John Morley, was that through a fear of 
failing eyesight, which might prevent the ultimate 
completion of the work, he decided to write the third 
volume, because that contained his scheme for recon- 
structing the political institutions of modern nations. 
This scheme being the practical outcome of the whole 
work, it was thought more important to give the third 
volume, whick should contain it, before running the risk 
of failure to complete the work by writing the second 
volume. 

The first volume is a very able review of the history 
of natural development. As is necessaryin such a work, 
much space is devoted to the development of the differ- 
ent ideas of religion and theories of the universe. Most 
of this ground has been equally well covered by Draper, 
Comte and Spencer. The advantage of this work over 
any of those named, however, is that when the second 
volume is added it is intended to furnish a logical, his- 
torical foundation upon which to apply a constructive 


theory of practical statesmanship, applicable to all 
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nations and races. This does not mean, of course, that 
the same policy would produce the same effects on all 
nations and under all conditions, but rather that the 
general principle is applicable to all nations, the means 
varying according to the various states of civilization 
and other conditions. 

There is much wholesome sanity in the author's 
discussion of the experiments and theories for creating 
ideal society. His chapter on ‘‘ Some Economic Ideals,” 
‘¢The Practical Statesman” and ‘‘ Socialism ” are filled 
with wholesome sense and helpful criticism. Few 
authors write so discriminately of the characteristics of 
the institutions of different countries. The author is 
manifestly free from any partisan devotion to monarchy 
and aristocracy, yet he has but scant regard for the 
political formula of absolute equality. He clearly ob- 
serves the tendency of progress towards democracy of 
government and economic freedom, but he has little 
| respect for the English fetish /aissez faire, which comes 
in for frequent reference. Socialism and communism 
are very ably discussed and are shown to be among the 
false utopias born of the absolute equality idea. Show- 
ing how the same idea or policy will arise in different 
countries from different causes, he says (page 71): 


‘“‘The cry for liberty, equality and fraternity arose in France and 
was blown into a white heat primarily by fo/ztica/ causes, while the 
cries for /azssez faire, freedom of contract, and the rest, were in Eng- 
land due to causes primarily economic, so the enthusiasm for universal 
suffrage had in these respective countries a similarly opposite origin, 
while in America it had an origin different from both.” 








The nib of his scheme for political reconstruction 
is that institutions should rest upon character and 
capacity, instead of on caste, blood and tradition on the 
one hand, or mere equal rights of all to everything, and 
the rotation of office, on the other. 

In France the tendency should be to eliminate 
socialism and communism and encourage more concen- 
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tration of productive energies, especially in the direc- 
tion of the land, into larger yieldings, and on the side 
of labor the encouragement of trade unions and coop- 
erative societies. 

In England the scheme is to eliminate the rever- 
ence for class distinction and family tradition, but keep 
the quality of the English gentlemen as a conspicuous 
standard of merit. 

In America our author thinks we have altogether 
too much equality. As to the house of representatives 
in congress, but for the veto of the president, he thinks: 

‘‘No machinery deliberately designed for the encouragement of 
bribery and corruption could be more accurately adapted to the purpose 
than this of congress; or, for that matter, of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states. All the arrangements which in civil life experience has sug- 
gested and art perfected for successful assignation, and for the bringing 
together of the conspirator and his victims, have here reached their 
flower and consummation.” 

As a remedy for much of this corrupting influence 
in the American congress, this author would deprive 
committees of much of their power of private session, 
commit all bills and proposals for legislation to a gen- 
eral committee before committing them to the indi- 
vidual standing or special committees, and so bring the 
proposals for legislation under a greater and more re- 
sponsible body in congress. He would have longer 
terms of office, have elections for different officers at 
different times, and have cities segregated from all in- 
terference with state legislatures; in other words, estab- 
lish distinct municipal home rule. 

In the sphere of economics, he says the growing 
large corporations and trusts area natural characteristic 
of industrial development, but in order to prevent them 
from exercising injurious control in industry every en- 
couragement should be given to the organization and 
development of labor unions, that the one may become 
quite as dangerous if the development of the other is 
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not measurably encouraged. Here, again, he points out 
that the United States is in danger of suffering from the 
fetish of ‘‘ utopian equality” much as England is from 
that of laissez faire. 

The author’s methods for accomplishing economic 
and political reconstruction are here outlined with some 
detail and not a little sense, and he admits must be 
brought about by education. The method of this edu- 
cation should be toestablish a bible of the nations; that 
is to say, it shall have an intelligent authorship, and 
suall contain the standard for general policy of states- 
manship, a political bible containing the accepted prin- 
ciples along the lines of which public policy should be 
conducted for the development of the highest character, 
efficient government and economic relations. No 
blanket method of absolute equality, in which every 
man is as good as every other, and should hold all the 
offices in rotation, or every man receive as much wages 
as every other, or any system which should arbitrarily 
make social caste the line of demarcation for preference, 
can ever produce this result. He says (page 220): 

“Then, again, our new political bible would keep within reasonable 
bounds the doctrine of /azssez fazre, or leave all things alone to work out 
their own destiny, a doctrine which grew directly out of the factory sys- 
tem, and presided over the politics of England in the interests of the 
employers for the greater part of the century; an utopia founded on the 
illusion that because men on the pavement and traffic on the street 
(where all have equal rights) will get along best if left to themselves 
and the rule of the road, it will be the same with industry,—even should 
a certain number of persons have succeeded, like barons of the middle 
ages, in seizing the favored positions on the heights, and so be able to 
exact tax and toll from all who chance to pass by. . . . Our bible of 


civilization as supreme guide in practical politics would have prevented 
these extreme utopias.” 


There is much to be said in favor of the idea at least 
that, as industrial and political life becomes more com- 
plex, principles of political philosophy and sound doc- 
trine become more and more necessary in shaping all 
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public policy, and that these may become effective they 
must become more or less authoritative. In no other 
way will the hit-and-miss, haphazard industrial legisla- 
tion and political policy with which this country is now 
being afflicted be overcome. 





ISRAEL PUTNAM: PIONEER, RANGER AND MAJor- 
GENERAL. By William Farrand Livingston. Cloth, 
442 pages. Price, by mail, $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. 

Mr. Livingston has given us quite an interesting 
and painstaking biography of one of the most stren- 
uous of our colonial and revolutionary heroes. A 
reasonable effort has been made to separate the fiction 
from the fact in the life of Putnam, and, judged from 
the references to sources of information, the author 
speaks as one having authority, and not as a mere 
romancer. 

Most people think of Israel Putnam as warrior and 
adventurer, whose daring led him to follow a she-wolf 
to her den, and perform other feats requiring marvel- 
ous physical courage. But another side of his charac- 
ter is revealed in this book. . 

Gen. Putnam was a successful man of affairs in his 
day and generation. He was prudent and prosperous, 
had an interesting family, and for the time a partic- 
ularly attractive home. Therefore, when he left his 
plow standing in the furrow to join the patriot army, 
he was giving up all that men hold dear in this world, 
and not simply going to war as a congenial pastime. 
He became a successful warrior, as he was a successful 
farmer, on his merits. In addition to all this we are 
told that he was a humane and kindly man, helpful to 
his neighbors and loyal to his friends to a marked 
degree. 

Putnam’s ancestors were men of sense and convic- 
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tion, and of unusual independence for the time. Israel’s 
paternal grandfather, Joseph, was about the only man 
in Salem, Massachusetts, who had the foresight to see, 
and the force of character to denounce and oppose, the 
wickedness of the witchcraft craze. For this wisdom 
in advance of his fellows, Joseph lost social caste, and 
came near losing his life. But his bravery saved him 
from the fury of the fanatics, which was visited with- 
out stint upon more timid men. 

Livingston’s Life of Putnam is finely illustrated, 
fac-simile letters written by the old hero being among 
the pictures which embellish the book. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
George H. Martin, A. M. Cloth, 335 pages. Price 90 
cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

This book is really a condensed political history of 
the United States and the colonies out of which the 
union was formed and is intended for a school text book. 
It also contains an explanation and review of the vari- 
ous forms of government existing in the world. 

Part III. treats of the constitutional government of 
Massachusetts, and a very clear idea is given of the 
town meeting system upon which New England gov- 
ernment is based. 

Part IV., comprising about 75 pages, is devoted to 
the constitution and government of the United States. 
In harmony with the general plan of the book, consid- 
erable attention is given to history, as well as to an ex- 
position of the character and operation of government. 

An appendix contains the declaration of indepen. 
dence and the constitution of the United States. 


NEw Books oF INTEREST 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By J. B. Burr, M A. With maps and plans. 
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In two volumes. Cloth, 1036 pp., $8.00. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


Principles of Sanitary Science and the Public Health. 
With special reference to the causation and prevention 
of infectious diseases. By William T. Sedgwick, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 368 pp., $3.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Lower South in American History. By William 
Garrott Brown, Lecturer in History at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth, gilt top, 270 pp., $1.50. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


Daniel Everton, Volunteer-Regular. A Romance of 
the Philippines. By Israel Putnam. Cloth, 12mo, 
407 pages, $1.20 net. With illustrations by Sewell 
Collins. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and 
London. 


Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Cloth, 929 pages, $4.00 net. New edition, two 
volumes bound in one. With appendices and bibliog- 
raphy. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Civil Government in the United States. By George 
H. Martin, A. M. Cloth, I2mo, 335 pages, 90 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Revised Edition. 


History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown, M. A., 
LL.D., University of Edinburgh. Volume II., From the 
Accession of Mary Stuart to the Revolution of 1689. 
Cloth, 464 pages, $1.50. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Descriptive Geographies From Original Sources. Cen- 
tral and South America with the West Indies. Se- 
lected by F. D. Herbertson, B. A., and edited by A. J. 
Herbertson, Ph.D., University of Oxford. Cloth, 239 
pages, 70 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1goz2. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., Secretary tothe Royal 
Geographical Society. Thirty-ninth Annual Publica- 
tion. Revised after official returns. Cloth, 1,332 
pages, $3.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

















FROM JUNE MAGAZINES 


‘‘It is a question of the demand outweighing the 
supply. A beef trust could not limit the output of beef 
if fat cattle were plentiful and cheap. If it were possi- 
ble to buy all in sight, dress, store and keep the meat 
for an indefinite period, such an action might be possi- 
ble; but beef is perishable, and no man is bound down 
by laws prohibiting him killing and dressing meat for 
his own use and selling it to his neighbors. A capital 
of $30 or $40 is all that is required to open a butcher 
shop in a village when fat cattle sell at $4.50 to $5.00 a 
hundred. It isa business with so many possibilities 
that the beef trust could not block them all. 

‘* As itis, beef cattle are selling from $6.75 to $7.25 
ahundred. Take from this one-third waste, and the 
small butcher cannot compete. He cannot sell steaks 
at even twenty five cents a pound and make a profit. 
So the packing houses undersell him, not because of the 
trust, but because they make profit out of the offal 
which is waste to him.” ——-G. W. OGDEN, in ‘‘ Why the 
Price of Beef is High,” World's Work. 


‘« There are certain means which may not and shall 
not be used even if they should serve to bring a war to 
a speedy termination. There is something worse even 
than war: namely, the degrading of humanity to the 
brutal level of using abhorrent means to stop a war. In 
former times poison was sometimes administered or as- 
sassination was employed as a means of cutting off the 
life of the commander of the enemy’s army, especially 
when his ability was the chief obstacle to success. Poi- 
soning and assassination are prohibited in modern war- 
fare; and yet it cannot be denied that if a conspiracy 
had been formed during our civil war to take off secretly 


the leading confederate generals—Robert E. Lee and 
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Johnston and a few others—and if it could have been 
carried out successfully, the result might have been to 
cause the speedy collapse of the confederacy, thus de- 
prived of the strategic skill requisite for the leading of 
armies. By the sacrifice of a few lives, tens of thou- 
sands of lives might have been saved and incalculable 
suffering prevented. And yet, in what frame of mind 
do you suppose would McClellan, or Grant, or the presi- 
dent, or the people of the North have received the prop- 
osition to end the war by assassinating the ablest com- 
manders on the other side? And this shows that the 
speedy termination of the struggle, at any cost, is not 
the sole nor the supreme rule that should govern action ; 
that there are certain means which, however they may 
conduce to that end, we dare not use because they are 
unhallowed and infamous; and the distinction between 
civilized and uncivilized methods is just this distinction 
between the sort of means which a civilized people will 
permit itself to use and that which it will not permit 
itself to use.”—PROF. FELIX ADLER, in ‘‘The Philip- 
pine War: Two Ethical Questions,” The Forum. 





For several years the advertisements of the Mead Cycle Company 
have appeared in the columns of GunTon’s MaGazine. Every year the 
business of this company has grown, until now it exceeds 50,000 bicycles 
sold through mail orders all over the world each year. The Mead Cycle 
Company keeps its factories running all winter, storing up wheels of 
the finest quality, and is always ready in the spring and summer to fill 
orders promptly. The Mead Cycle Company can ship any wheel at any 
price the same day the order is received. When writing for catalogues 
and prices mention GuntTon’s MaGazing and address Mead Cycle Com- 
pany, Dept. R 183, Chicago, 





























ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 


See page 113 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


President Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Progress of che Workers’ Union, on June 22nd, issued a 
Coal Strike A ‘ : 

statement of the miners’ case in the 
strike, in which at least three vital points are made 
with great force. These relate to the wages of the 
miners, their productive capacity, and the prices for 
coal received by the operators. On the first point Mr. 
Mitchell says: 


“The total number of persons employed in and around the anthracite 
coal mines is 147,500; they are employed never to exceed two hundred 
days in any one year, and they receive as compensation for their ser- 
vices an average of $1.42 for a ten hour work day. It will thus be 
noted that they earn annually less than $300. Such pay may supply a 
living on a par with some classes of European laborers, but who will 
say that it is sufficient to support American citizenship or enable par- 
ents to educate and properly maintain their families? True it is that 
a 10 per cent. increase in wages was granted by the coal operators as 
a strike concession two years ago, but it is also true that a large pro- 
portion of this 10 per cent. was paid back to the companies to buy the 
suppression of an old powder grievance; moreover, according to re- 
liable commercial agencies, the cost of living has increased, particularly 
in the purchase of foodstuffs, from 30 to 40 per cent., so that the pur- 
chasing power of a miner’s earnings is less now than before the strike 
of 1900.” 

With reference to the charges made by the opera- 
tors that the productive capacity of the men deteriorated 
12% per cent. during 1901, Mr. Mitchell quotes United 


States government statistics to the effect that: 
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“From 1890 to 1900, inclusive, the mines were in active operation 
an average of 182 days a year, and for each person employed there 
were produced 363.58 tons of coal a year, or for each day the mines 
were in operation 2.16 tons were produced per employee; while in the 
year 1901, against which the operators so bitterly complained, the mines 
were in operation 194% days, and there were produced 475.43 tons for 
each person employed, or for each day the mines were in operation 2.36 
tons were produced per employee, thus showing conclusively that, in- 
stead of deterioration, there was a decided improvement in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the men after they became thoroughly organized. 
Can the unprejudiced reflect upon these facts and conclude that the 
anthracite miner is not a better workman than he was before the 10 
per cent. concession in wages two years ago?” 


As to the prices of coal, President Mitchell quotes 
again from government reports, showing the “selling 
value of coal loaded on cars at the mines,” from 1890 
to 1900 inclusive, as compared with 1901, and says: 


“The average home value of all coal mined and sold during this 
period was $1.48 a ton, while a press bulletin recently issued by Charles 
D. Walcott, director of the United States Geological Survey, says that 
for the year 1901 the increase in the value of the anthracite product 
received at the mines showed a gain of $27,746,169, or more than 31 
per cent., over that of 1900. The average price for the marketed an- 
thracite coal—that is, the product shipped to market or sold to local 





trade—was $1.87, the highest figure obtained since 1888. In other 
words, while, according to President Olyphant, 13 cents a ton repre- 
sents the operators’ increased cost of production in 1901, 39 cents a ton 
—as compared with i900—represents the increased value of the pro- 
duct to the operators.” 


So strong a presentation could not be ignored by 
the operators without practically confessing inability to 
dispute Mitchell’s facts. This, nevertheless, is just 
what the operators have done, contenting themselves 
merely with declaring his statement to be ‘ mislead- 
ing.” 


Meanwhile, the strike is proceeding in 
Good Conduct = the main along peaceable lines, although 
aseeased it is inevitable that minor disturbances 
should occur now and then at some point or other in 
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the wide territory affected. Considering the general 
type of men involved in this contest, the strike thus far 
must be set down as one of the most orderly ever con- 
ducted. Two incidents, illustrating a spirit of fairness 
on the part of the men, are at least worth recording at 
a time when every scrap of available evidence against 
them is being marshalled into print. On June 13th it 
was reported from Wilkesbarre that one of the large 
breakers of the Delaware and Hudson Company was 
threatened with destruction by fire, owing to an ad- 
joining building having been struck by lightning. The 
property was saved, however, by the prompt aid of a 
party of strikers, who voluntarily cooperated with the 
firemen. 

The other incident, reported July 12th, is the offer 
made by President Duffy, of the miner’s union in the 
‘*ninth district,” to aid the sheriff of Carbon county in 
preserving order at the mines. This offer was to place 
peace committees around the collieries to prevent vio- 
lent outbreaks, as was done by Mr. Mitchell in Wilkes- 
barre on a previous occasion, when serious trouble was 
threatened. 


There has been considerable talk of a 
The National = sympathetic strike of the soft coal miners, 
ae but the best men among the labor lead- 
ers have all along been opposed to this step. It is 
clearly recognized by these men that for the soft coal 
miners to violate their agreement with the operators 
would be practically to destroy their standing and influ- 
ence as an organization, and undo the work of years of 
effort to obtain recognition. A much better plan is now 
being considered by the national miners’ convention, in 
session at Indianapolis. If it is adopted, a national de- 
fence fund will be established, by which the soft coal 
miners will contribute out of their earnings to support 
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the anthracite miners during the strike. This proposi- 
tion, as stated by President Mitchell in his address to 
the convention, is that the national union appropriate 
$50,000 to the help of the striking miners; thatall local 
unions be appealed to for donations; that an assessment 
of not less than $1 a week be levied on all mem- 
bers of local unions, and an assessment of 25 per cent. 
on all union officials receiving $60 a month or more; 
that an appeal be made to all American trade unions 
and the general public for funds, and that an address to 
the American public be prepared ‘‘ setting forth in prop- 
er form the policy of the miners’ organization and ap- 
pealing to the people to bring all possible pressure to 
bear upon the officers and stockholders of the anthra- 
cite coal carrying railroads to compel them to treat con- 
siderately the appeals of their employees for arbitra- 
tion.” 

President Mitchell’s speech in support of this plan 
was a model of good sense and sound advice. With 
convincing force he declared that: 

“It has been the proud boast of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica that during the last several years, or since our organization became 
a power in the labor world, contracts based solely upon the honor and 
good faith of our union have under the most trying circumstances been 
kept inviolate, and in this supreme crisis a failure to live up to the 
high standard that has made our union pre-eminent among organiza- 
tions of labor would prove a substantiation of all the charges and alle- 
gations made against us by our enemies, and would confirm beyond the 
possibility of refutation the specious argument of the anthracite coal 
operators that the United Mine Workers of America is an irresponsi- 
ble and unsafe body with which to deal.” 


Such a declaration, if endorsed by the national 
union, will justify completely the miners’ claim to 
recognition, and remove the last excuse for the em- 
ployers’ arbitrary stand. 
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A characteristic specimen of socialist 
A Stimulus comment on the coal strike appears in 
the Milwaukee Soctal-Democratic Herald, 
in which Editor Debs says: 


“My advice to you, striking miners, is to keep away from the cap- 
ialistic partnership of priest and politician, to cut loose from the civic 
federation, and to stand together to a man and fight it out yourselves. 
If you can’t win, no one else can win for you; and if in the end you 
find that the corporations can beat you at the game of famine, you may, 
and it is hoped that you will, have your eyes opened to the fact that 
your vote is your best weapon, and that if the 140,000 miners of Penn- 
sylvania will cast a solid vote for socialism, they will soon drive the 
robbers from the state and take possession of the mines and make 
themselves the masters of their industry, and tne workingmen the 
rulers of the state. 

“As for the army of coal police already marshaled and armed by 
the governor to shoot the strikers upon the assumption that they are 
criminals, I advise that the miners in convention assembled unanimously 
resolve that, while they propose to keep within the law, they also pro- 
pose to exercise all the rights and privileges the law grants them; and, 
furthermore, that the monstrous crime of Latimer shall not be repeated, 
and if any striker is shot down without good cause the first shot shall 
be the signal for war and the miners will shoot back; and if killing 
must be the program of the coal barons, let it be an operator for a 
miner instead of miners only, as in the past.” 


Every failure of practical arbitration multiplies by 
many fold the effectiveness of this kind of appeal to the 
workingmen of America. If the workingmen begin to 
heed it, and drift into revolutionary movements and 
uprisings, the responsibility will be with the short- 
sighted employers who insist upon making peaceable 
settlement impossible. This in time may be the bitter 
fruit of refusing to confer with or in any way recognize 
labor representatives, or to concede to labor the same 
right of organization which capital exercises for itself. 
The optimistic phase is, of course, that the coal mine 
operators in their present attitude do not fairly repre- 
sent the employers of the country. 
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The long delayed and long hoped for 
aay bre construction of a canal through the isth- 
mus which connects the two Americas at 
last seems nearrealization. ‘The conference bill finally 
adopted by both houses of congress on June 26th au- 
thorizes the president to acquire for the United States 
at acost not exceeding $40,000,000 all the property, 
rights, etc., of the Panama canal company, and to ac- 
quire from the republic of Colombia ‘‘exclusive and 
perpetual control of a strip of land not less than six 
miles wide from the Caribbean seato the Pacific ocean,” 
with all necessary rights to construct and operate a ca- 
nalthereon. The bill also appropriates the necessary 
$40,000,000 to buy out the Panama canal company, and 
whatever additional is necessary to secure the necessary 
rights from Colombia. It then authorizes the presi- 
dent to proceed, through the isthmian canal commission, 
to construct a canal, making use, so far as possible, of 
work already done. 

Authority is also given the president, in case he 
cannot secure satisfactory title to the Panama canal 
company’s property and the necessary control of terri- 
tory from Colombia, to construct a canal by the Nica- 
ragua route, obtaining the necessary rights, etc., from 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The bill appropriates $10,- 
000,000 as the first instalment on construction work and 
limits the total to be spent for construction on the Pan- 
ama route to $135,000,000, or on the Nicaraugua route 
to $180,000,000. Authority is given to issue 2 per cent. 
twenty-year, non-taxable, gold bonds to the amount of 
$130,000,000 for construction of the canal, the bonds to 
be open to popular subscription in denominations of $20 
or some multiple thereof. 

The seventh section of the bill creates a canal com- 
mission of seven members, to be appointed bythe pres- 
ident and confirmed by the senate, which shall have 
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charge of constructing the canal under the president’s 
direction. 

At least four of the commissioners are to be skilled 
engineers, one an army officer and one a naval officer; 
the seventh may be a civilian. Colombia has given 
consent to construction of the canal by the United 
States, and the details of a treaty are now being ar- 
ranged. 

Certain journals of the kind whose expertness in 
unearthing imaginary corruption regularly exceeds 
their devotion to the truth, or even to piain common 
sense, are denouncing the canal bill as a scheme on the 
part of Pacific railroad interests to defeat the construc- 
tion of any canal whatever. The assertion is that only 
the Nicaragua route could ever be made feasible, chiefly 
because of the anticipated difficulties in buying out the 
Panama company and getting concessions from Colom- 
bia. Since the bill expressly provides, however, that 
in case both these matters cannot be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged we are to proceed at once with the Nicaragua 
canal, this uproar is not to be taken seriously. 


One of the most wholesome acts of con- 
New Irrigation ress during the recent session was the 
—_ passage of a national irrigation bill, 
which has now become law. This measure provides 
for a ‘‘ reclamation fund,” to be made up of money de- 
rived from the selling of public lands in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington, Utah and Wyoming, 
less certain amounts paid local land officers and the 5 
per cent. due the various states on all such sales for 
educational purposes. This fund is to be used for con- 
structing and operating irrigation works in the above 
states and territories, and the secretary of the interior 
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is authorized to construct these works and report to 
congress at each session on their cost. It is estimated 
that at least sixty million acres of public land may be 
irrigated, and to provide against the monopolizing of 
any of this land no individual land owner is permitted 
to secure or acquire rights to the used water for a larger 
tract than 160 acres. It is also provided that the vari- 
ous states named above shall have control over the 
waters of non-navigable streams for irrigation pur- 
poses. 


Addvemes st The convocation of the regents of the 
Educational University of the State of New Yorkand 
Conferences the convention of the National Educa- 


tional Association are always events of importance in 
the educational world. They fill the double function, 
in a sense, of ‘‘ clearing houses” for the exchange of 
new ideas in education and mile-posts for the marking 
of educational progress. This year’s gatherings fully 
sustained the record in quality and significance of the 
leading addresses. President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity and Schurman of Cornell made valuable contri- 
butions to the discussions at the National Educational 
Association at Minneapolis, early in July, and President 
Butler of Columbia University delivered an exception- 
ally able address at the regents’ convocation at Albany, 
June 30th. Reference can be made only to the more 
striking portions of these discussions, as, for example, 
President Harper’s remarks on the new Carnegie in- 
stitution at Washington and the Rhodes scholarship at 
Oxford. Of the Carnegie fund he declared: 


“If, instead of encouraging the work of research and investigation 
as already established in our institutions of learning, it endeavors to 
detach such work from those institutions and to gather to itself the 
responsibility and the credit for such work; if, instead of strengthening 
the work where it already exists, it undertakes to establish new founda- 
tions, independent of these institutions, in order that its own work may 
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be more tangible, it will prove to be the greatest curse to higher educa- 
tion in this country instead of a blessing.” 


And of the Rhodes scholarships, while he does not 
seriously anticipate unfortunate results, neverthless: 
“If the Rhodes scholarships are to be employed to detach from the 
American environment one hundred or more young men of special 
ability each year and transport them to foreign soil in order to imbue 
them with foreign ideas at an age when they are peculiariy impres- 
sionable; if the purpose of this foundation is to draw all men to a 
recognition of the doctrine of imperialism as it is embodied in thie 
British empire, the execution of this trust may prove a curse instead 
of a blessing to those who avail themselves of its privileges.” 


President Schurman, speaking on ‘‘ Education in 
the Philippines,” said: 

“On the side of intellect and scholarship the Filipinos may be ex- 
pected to rival the Japanese, as well as in material civilization and the 
application of the sciences to industrial life, wherein Japan already pre- 
sents a very American appearance. 

“The kind of people we are, the way we govern ourselves, the his- 
tory we have made and the political philosophy we have given to the 
world, all consecrate us Americans as the advocates and preachers of 
liberty, democracy and national independence. And I believe that an 
independent Philippine republic will be the final result, as it would 
be the most glorious consummation, of our great educational work in 
the Philippines.” 


And Dr. Butler, at Albany, discussing ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Privileges of Education in the United States,” 
pointed out very ably the distinction between the sub- 
ordinate institution of the ‘‘state” and ‘‘ government,” 
arguing from this the possibility of a ‘‘ national system 
of education,” even though a large part of the educa- 
tional institutions are under private rather than gov- 
ernment control. With special reference to public 
schools as a proper charge upon the public revenues, he 
refuted the narrow view, more or less prevalent in 
some quarters, that education should only be paid for 
by those who receive it. On the contrary, says Dr. 
Butler: 
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“The schools which are maintained by governmental authority are 
established in the interest of the whole people, and vecause of the con- 
trolling conviction that an instructed and enlightened population is 
essential to the perpetuity of democratic institutions and to their ef- 
fective operation. The schools are, therefore, a proper charge upon all 
taxpaying persons and property, and not merely upon those whose chil- 
dren receive instruction therein. Nor are they in any sense schools 
which are provided for the poor or the unfortunate.” 


Admiral Dewey’s Admiral Dewey has given considerable 
a testimony before the senate committee 
estimony me , : 
on the Philippines, in regard to his rela- 
tions with the Filipino insurgents during and after the 
close of the Spanish war. He now declares that while 
Aguinaldo ‘‘did wonderfully in whipping the Spanish,” 
he does not believe the Filipino leader was there for 
the purpose of securing independence, but on the con- 
trary ‘‘was there for gain—for loot—for money.”’ 
The admiral declares that he never recognized the Fil- 
ipino government nor saluted the Filipino flag. He 
admits receiving on July 15th, 1898, Aguinaldo’s first 
proclamation of Filipino independence, but does not 
remember seeing the paper forwarded by Consul-Gen- 
eral Pratt on May 2oth, 1898, only three weeks after 
the battle of Manila bay, in which Aguinaldo declared 
that the way had been opened, through their American 
liberators, for the independence of the Filipino people. 
Nevertheless, the admiral acknowledges that even be- 
fore receiving the proclamation of July 15th he had be- 
gun to suspect that the natives ‘‘ were thinking more of 
their own independence than of us.” Neither does he 
deny that on July 7th, 1898, he turned over Spanish 
prisoners of war to Aguinaldo, thus virtually recogniz- 
ing him as an ally, even though no formal alliance was 
ever made. 
In reference to the capture of Manila, in which the 
Filipinos rendered such important aid, Admiral Dewey 
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declares that the city really surrendered to him in ad- 
vance, on the day of the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet, and that the subsequent attack on the city in Au- 
gust was merely for the sake of allowing the Spanish 
governor to make a show of resistance. This state- 
ment has been characterized asa mistake by Gen. Thos. 
M. Anderson, in a signed letter to the Chicago Record- 
Herald. Gen. Anderson calls attention to the fact the 
American loss in that attack was 122 killed and wound- 
ed, and declares that, so far as concerns the second 
division of the 8th army corps, ‘‘its attack on the de- 
fence of Manila was not in the nature of an opera bouffe 
demonstration.” 

It is to be noted that Admiral Dewey’s present tes- 
timony differs radically, in spirit at least, from that giv- 
en by him four years ago, when he declared that, in his 
opinion, the Filipinos were more intelligent and better 
capable of self-government than the Cubans. It is a 
fair question whether his earlier impressions did not 
more accurately reflect the truth of the situation than 
the somewhat contradictory views now presented, es- 
pecially when he now declares that hecertainly did not 
imply then that he does not consider either people fit 
for self-government. However that may be, there has 
never been a time when the personality of Aguinaldo 
had any necessary or vital bearing upon the general 
proposition of Filipino independence. Even if Admi- 
ral Dewey’s unfavorable account of the Filipino ex- 
leader be accepted in its latest form, the wisdom of 
shaping present policies towards ultimate independence 
is no more vitiated than Cuban independence is discredit- 
ed by the revelations that liberal ‘‘pension” inducements 
turn out to have been extensively mixed up with Gen. 
Gomez's patriotism. 
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Philippine The recent proclamation of amnesty to 
Amnesty and ali Philippine prisoners, and inauguration 
Civil Government f civi : h 
of a system of civil government in the 
islands, may be regarded as distinctly heading towards 
independence. The amnesty especially is an obvious 
concession to the growth of public sentiment in favor of 
more conciliatory policies. The proclamation offers: 
“A full and complete pardon and amnesty to all persons in the Phil- 
ippine archipelago who have participated in the insurrections aforesaid, 
or who have given aid and comfort to persons participating in said 
insurrections, for the offences of treason or sedition and for all offences 
political in their character committed in the course of such insurrec- 
tions pursuant to orders issued by the civil or military insurrectionary 
authorities, or which grew out of internal political feuds or dissensions 
between Filipinos and Spaniards or the Spanish authorities, or which 
resulted from internal political feuds or dissensiors among the Fili- 
pinos themselves during either of said insurrections.” 

This does not apply to persons who have committed 
crimes since May I, 1902, in any province where 
civil government is established, nor to any persons 
who have previously been convicted of crimes non- 
political in their character. The pardon is conditioned, 
of course, upon the prisoners swearing allegiance to 
the United States government. This proclamation was 
issued on July 4th, and on the same day the Philippine 
commission was made the supreme authority in the 
islands, the military administration becoming subordi- 
nate. This new plan of civil government was adopted 
by congress on the closing day of the recent session, 
July 1st, and provides for a Filipino legislature, with 
two Filipino representatives in congress, the latter, of 
course, having no votes. One house of this legislature 
is to be the Philippine commission, and the other an 
assembly elected by the natives, but this is not to be 
organized until a census has been taken and general 
conditions of peace have been obtained for two years. 
In reality, therefore, this phase of self-government may 
not be established for a number of years to come. 
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In its final form, the new civil government measure 
provides strict limitations on the rights of corporations 
to hold mining and farm lands, establishes a homestead 
system for public lands, gives authority to issue bonds 
for certain public improvements, and also for the pur- 
chase of lands belonging to the friars. The questions 
of the money standard and banking system are post- 
poned for the present, the only action taken being to 
provide for the issue of certain minor coins. 

That the drift of all this is towards ultimate inde- 
pendence is indicated in a somewhat changed tone of 
press comment on the Philippine situation, and even in 
the president’s Memorial day address, when he said of 
the Filipinos that ‘‘When they have thus shown their 
capacity for real freedom by their power of self-govern- 
ment, then, and not till then, will it be possible to 
decide whether they are to exist independently of us or 
be knit to us by ties of common friendship and interest.” 


The vexed question of the status of the 
The Philippine Roman Catholic friars in the Philippines 
Friars’ Problem. é , 

has been in process of adjustment at 
Rome, thus far without result. Civil Governor Taft has 
spent several weeks in Rome discussing a basis of set- 
tlement with the Vatican, but future negotiations are 
to be conducted at Manila. 

The friars were dispossessed at the time Spanish 
control in the Philippines came to an end, and their re- 
turn to power would be intolerable to the Filipino peo. 
ple, even including the Catholic population. They hold, 
nevertheless, legal title toan immense property through- 
out the archipelago, and the proposition now under dis- 
cussion relates to the purchase of these estates by the 
Philippine government. The main points of the Ameri- 


can proposals were, in substance, as follows: 
“First—Purchase of the lands of the friars, the price to be fixed by 
arbitration. 
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“Second—The arbiters to decide the indemnity which the Americans 
will pay for occupation of ecclesiastical buildings. 

“Third—The above propositions absolutely conditional on the with- 
drawal of the friars. 

“Fourth—If the other propositions are accepted, the Americans 
propose to give a deed or by law to grant a patent to ecclesiastical 
buildings an public land. 

“Fifth—To settle by compromise or arbitration the several trusts 
for schools, hospitals, etc., claimed on the one hand by the civil, on 
the other by the church, authorities.” 

The answer of the Vatican to this proposition was 
submitted on July 5th, and makes numerous proposi- 
tions for carrying out in detail the purchase of the friars’ 
lands by the Philippine government, but apparently 
makes no reference to the withdrawal of the friars 
themselves. Secretary Root has instructed Governor 
Taft to adhere strictly to the requirements that the 
friars must absolutely withdraw, and it is at this point 
that the conferences at Rome have been terminated. 


Taking President Roosevelt’s Fourth of 
The Proposed July speech at Pittsburg as a basis, cer- 
Anti-Trust Policy ~ . 
tain newspapers have concluded that the 
country may look for a strong anti-trust measure, backed 
by the administration, when congress meets in Decem- 
ber. Buta careful reading of the president’s speech dis- 
covers scarcely a straw as a warrant for the journalistic 
wind now blowing so briskly. He referred to individual 
and corporate wealth, and declared that ‘‘ when not used 
right then it becomes a serious menace and danger.” 
The president, in referring to the problems growing 
out of our capitalistic conditions, said: ‘‘ We may need, 
and, in my belief, we do need, new legislation conceived 
in no radical or revolutionary spirit, but in a spirit of 
common sense, common honesty, and a resolute desire 
to face facts as they are.” Upon these declarations 
practically hang all of the anti-trust predictions. 
Having taken it for granted that this anti-trust 
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policy is coming down the legislative road, the news- 
papers have selected Representative Littlefield of 
Maine to be the spokesman to introduce the supposed 
bill, and become its advocate on the floor of congress. 

As an indication of the temper of the man who has 
been selected to be the president’s trust smasher, it 
may be remembered that two years ago Mr. Littlefield 
was an anti-trust champion. He then advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment conferring upon congress the 
power to ‘‘define, regulate, control, prohibit or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies or combinations.” Thisamendment 
also gave the several states the right to ‘‘ exercise such 
power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the 
United States.” At the late session of congress Mr. 
Littlefield was the sponsor for an anti-trust bill, which 
did not receive very much consideration. 

Papers like the New York Lvening Post, Boston 
Fournal and Cleveland Leader, the last two republican 
in politics, have presumed the anti-trust policy a fore- 
gone conclusion, and have given it vehement editorial 
endorsement. The democratic newspapers, in the 
main, have refused to believe that the president has 
any real intention of inaugurating an anti-trust policy. 
They contend that, in so far as the proposed movement 
means anything, it has been devised for campaign pur- 
poses, and will practically dematerialize after election. 


Edward VII., though stili uncrowned, is 
The King’s a more popular monarch throughout the 
Mines British empire to-day, and a more inter- 
esting figure to the world outside, than at any time 
since the beginning of his reign. Right on the eve of 
the coronation he was stricken down by an acute attack 
of appendicitis, an operation being performed on June 
24th, and the entire pageant, in preparation for nearly a 
year and a half, had to be postponed. The only im- 
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portant features not postponed were the granting of 
certain royal honors and the feeding of some six hun- 
dred thousand of the London poor at the king’s expense. 
The coronation is now planned to take place on August 
oth, on the assumption, of course, that the king’s health 
will by that time be practically restored. 

King Edward is generally credited with a growing 
desire to make the personality of the throne more 
largely felt inthe government. The settlement of the 
Boer war, for example, is largely attributed to his direct 
influence. If his ambitions are indeed reaching out be- 
yond the limits Queen Victoria set upon herself, in ex- 
tent of governing authority, it is probable that the sym- 
pathetic interest now centering around him will aid his 
purpose much better than the literal carrying out of the 
coronation plans could have done, however spectacular 
and impressive. 


The Marquis of Salisbury resigned the 
a Cabinet premiership of Great Britain on July 
- 11th. This step had been expected for 
some time, and it was supposed that the prime minister’s 
official career would end at the time of King Edward’s 
coronation. The reason for not extending it until that 
event actually occurs is, apparently, Lord Salisbury’s 
rapidly failing health. A representative type of old 
school British conservatism, four times prime minister, 
his services to the British empire, especially in raising 
the prestige of British foreign policy, have been of sig- 
nal and permanent value. For the last year or two, 
however, particularly with reference to the critical 
problems connected with the Boer war, his active share 
in the government has been diminishing, until of late 
the reins had passed very largely into other hands. 
His nephew, the Right Honorable Arthur James 
Balfour, who succeeds him as premier, is not the strong- 
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est man in English public life, nor even the most influ- 
ential in the unionist party, but the conservative spirit 
that traditionally dominates English public sentiment 
expresses itself again in the choice of Mr. Balfour, the 
‘‘safe” man, instead of Joseph Chamberlain, the ag- 
gressive, policy-making, party leader. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personal strength in the government, however, 
has been largely increased by his graceful acceptance 
of the Balfour promotion and apparent surrender of all 
personal ambitions in that direction, since he is a con- 
siderably older man than the new premier. The Cham- 
berlain influence has been even further strengthened by 
the retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, chancellor 
of the exchequer, whose resignation almost immediately 
followed the accession of Mr. Balfour. Salisbury, 
Chamberlain and Hicks-Beach were conspicuously the 
three strong men in the British cabinet, and the pres- 
ent situation leaves Mr. Chamberlain the dominating 
force. To what extent he will be a harmonious factor 
in the new Balfour cabinet, whose make-up is already 
being actively discussed, only the future trend of Eng- 
lish national issues and party alignments can deter- 
mine. 


Dun's Review shows index-number aggre- 

Current Price = gate prices per unit, of 350 commodities, 

aaeeeeemes averaged according to importance in per 

capita consumption, for July 1 and comparison with 
previous dates, as follows: 

Jan. 1, July1, Julyx, July1, July1, Juner, Julyr1, 


1892 = 1898 1899 1g00 IgOI 1902 1902 
Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $12.783 $13.483 $14.898 $14.904 $19.241 $20.534 


Meats...... 7.895 7.694 7.988 8.906 9.430 11.269 11.628 
Dairy and garden 13.180 9.437 10.974 10.901 11.030 13.657 12.557 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.826 9.157 9.482 9.086 8.744 8.748 
Clothing. . . . 13.430 14.663 15.021 16.324 15.098 15.539 15.533 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 11.843 15.635 14.834 15.344 15.903 16 084 


Misceilaneous. . 13.767 12.522 12.969 16.070 16.617 16.815 16.826 





Total. . . . $89.822 $77.768 $85.227 $91.415 $91.509 $101. 168 $101. 910 
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Prices during June showed a slight advance, 
although May Ist last still remains the high water mark 
of all the quotations in Dun’s index number summary 
as far back at least as 1888. There was a considerable 
advance in breadstuffs, almost entirely offset by a de- 
cline in dairy and garden products. The rest of the 
net advance for June was made up of slight increases in 
meats and metals, the other groups remaining almost 
stationary. There was little of special significance in 
the price movements of the month. 

English prices of staple commodities, as given by 
the London Economist, are as follows: 


July s, | ; July 4, 
1902 
i & @ - & 2s & 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 Ibs.). . 5 10 5 10 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 10 2 15 
Copper . = “ ) 68 2 53 10 


Tin, Straits ( - ** )129 0 116 15 
Lead, English pig (‘ =} 2S Ir 8 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.)... o o °o Oo 
Petroleum (gallon) .... ... 0 0 ° oO 





Auooooon 





(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents. ) 





NEED OF A STRONG OPPOSITION PARTY 


Under representative government, public opinion 
is converted into public policy by the consensus of po- 
litical parties. These parties are representatives of 
the two opposing points of view on public questions. 
It is highly important, therefore, for the ability and in- 
tegrity of discussion of great national issues, that the 
two parties be approximately equal, not merely in nu- 
merical strength, but in character, leadership, state- 
craft and intellectual ability. It is as true under rep- 
resentative institutions and democracy as it is under 
autocracy and aristocracy that unlimited power tends 
to indifference, irresponsibility, oppression and ineffi- 
ciency. A party which is securely entrenched in power, 
with no adequate opposition, is not only likely, but al- 
most sure, to degenerate into indifference to high prin- 
ciples, to lax political morals, high-handed arbitrary 
methods, and often into corruption and dishonesty. It 
is the experience of all countries that when the party in 
power is exceptionally strong, or the opposing party 
very weak, that the general political standard of public 
policy and administration is lowered. 

In England the periods of great political move- 
ments and moral advance have always been when the 
opposition was virile and strong, and the administration 
was compelled to rise to the level of a high plane of 
public policy or give place to the opposition. The same 
has been true of all. the great political movements in 
this country. Whenever the opposition was inferior 
and weak, the party in power lost its moral tone, 
dropped to a lower level of action and indulged in mis- 
chievous legislation. The fugitive slave law, with all 
of its monstrous provisions, was enacted when the 


whig party was in its dotage, and exercised little or no 
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power to check the acts of the democracy, nor is it be- 
lievable that some of the legislative folly which charac- 
terized the reconstruction period following the war of 
the rebellion could have prevailed had the dominant 
party been met by a well-organized and forceful opposi- 
tion. 

Whenever a state or acity is overwhelmingly in 
the keeping of either political party, especially if the 
opposition is of inferior quality, the administration is 
indifferent, irresponsible and often corrupt and oppres- 
ive. Witness New York city: The majority in favor 
of Tammany for years had been so overwhelming 
that almost no regard for public interest, honesty and 
an efficient administration was observed. The opposi- 
tion represented by the republican party was both mor- 
ally aud numerically so weak that Tammany had prac- 
tically nothing to fear. To the degree that it felt safe, 
it adopted low standards, corrupt and dishonest meth- 
ods, and made the administration an organized system 
of political debauchery and public plunder for private 
gain. 

In Philadelphia, and indeed in Pennsylvania, a 
similar condition exists, with the parties reversed. The 
republican majority in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
is so overwhelming that the democratic party is impo- 
tent and exercises very little opposition to the adminis- 
tration; consequently we have a republican Tammany 
in Philadelphia similar in all its degrading aspects to 
the democratic Tammany in New York. 

That similar conduct prevailed among the public 
officials in Philadelphia was demonstrated by the fact 
that a municipal franchise was given away, although 
John Wanamaker offered to pay two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars for it. The mayor not only refused his 
offer, but contemptuously threw it to the winds before 
a public meeting. In state affairs Quayism is scarcely 
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less powerful and insultingly autocratic. In the south- 
ern states a lack of public spirit and progressive policy 
is everywhere manifest, chiefly for the same reason. 
There the democratic party is so overwhelmingly 
strong, and the republican party so weak in numbers, 
and often so very inferior in ability, that it exercises no 
stimulating or competitive political power. Hence the 
party in power in most of these states feels no respon- 
sibility for its policy or conduct, and can indorse almost 
any economic or political heresy with impunity. 
What is observable in-all these instances is begin- 

ning to show itself in the no 

administration party in cons: ss i suffering fe 
the want of a wholesome op 

of this is very largely to nullify active, wholemai a 
lic policy. This could not and would not occur if there 
was astrong, characterful opposition party in congress 
and the country. It is a political misfortune for the 
nation that the democratic party is essentially impotent 
for any practical purposes. With the election of Mr. 
Cleveland, in 1892, came an industrial disaster to the 
nation, and the disintegration and paralysis of the 
democratic party. This furnished both an incentive 
and an opportunity for the development of the wildest 
kind of ecovomic and political vagaries. The enforced 
idleness and depression tended to feed and strengthen 
the socialistic sentiment in whatever form it appeared. 
Under this cyclone of national indignation against the 
destructive economic policy of the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, all the elements of disdain and disgust rallied 
under Mr. Bryan’s leadership, and took possession 
of the framework and machinery of the democratic 
party, which Mr. Cleveland had brought into national dis- 
favor and hopeless disintegration, and for the time being 
turned it into a populistic party. This practically re- 
duced the democratic party to a condition of political 
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chaos. It has no leaders in whom it has confidence; 
it has no ideas upon which it can unite; it has no pol- 
icy around which it can rally even its old followers. It 
has lost all the vital power of a national political party, 
even for the purposes of wholesome opposition. 

Mr. Cleveland has unlearned none of his heresies, 
and seems not to know that he is in national contempt, 
while Mr. Bryan has not discovered that the silver 
question is gone, that corporations have come to stay, 
and that he is a leader only in time of adversity. At 
the recent Tilden dinner, Mr. Cleveland thought he 
could become the rallying point of the scattered ele- 
sMeuis, vut he reckoned without his host. Mr. Bryan 
soon conclusively showed that there can be no reorgan- 
zation and consolidation of the democratic party under 
the leadership of either Cleveland or Hill. He then 
describes Cleveland as a ‘political wrecker,” and 
charges Hill and Cleveland with not seeking harmony, 
but control. He condemns Cleveland's administration 
in unmeasured terms, and declares: 

“He secured his nomination in 1892 by a secret bargain with the 
financiers. . . . He turned the treasury over to a Wall street syndi- 
cate, and the financial member of his official family went to Washington 
to become the private attorney of the man who forced (?) the treasury 
department to sell him government bonds at 105 and then resold them 
at 117. . . . His administration, instead of being a fountain of 
democracy sending forth pure and refreshing streams, became a stag- 
nant pool from whose waters foul vapors arose, poisonous to those 
who lingered near. . . . And now, still gloating over his political 
crimes, he invites the party to return to him and apologize for the con- 
tempt which it has expressed for him! Will it? Not until the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson are forgotten and the works of Jackson cease to 
inspire. . . . The fight is on between a democracy that means dem- 
ocracy and a Clevelandism which means plutocracy. Every speech 
made by Mr. Cleveland shows more clearly the odiousness of the poli- 
cies for which he stands. We have more to fear from those who, like 
Mr. Hill, indorse Mr. Cleveland’s views, but conceal their real purpose 
in ambiguous language.” 


Col. Watterson, of the Louisville Courter-Fournal, 
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for somewhat different reasons, declares war on Cleve- 
land’s leadership in no less emphatic terms. He says: 

“Mr. Cleveland is an ill-tempered, self-willed man, having neither 
the intellectual training nor the moral and political inspiration for 
democratic fellowship or leadership. . . . He is personally an in- 
grate and a glutton; that because of his selfishness and his brutishness 
he alienated every democrat of consequence in congress who would not 
serve him blindly; that, in short, he found the party a noble unit and 
left it a wreck. Where he is best known he is most detested.” 

All this, whether entirely justified or not, unmis- 
takably serves notice on the democratic party that there 
can be nosuccessful reorganization under the leadership 
of either Cleveland or Hill, and it is no less manifest 
that the gold democrats in the East will not follow the 
leadership of Mr. Bryan. This makes the democratic 
party practically impotent for wholesome opposition, 
having neither leaders, principles nor policy upon 
which it can unite. This paralysis of the democratic 
party permits and even encourages the republican party 
to commit all kinds of folly with practical impunity. 

We also have the spectacle of the republican party 
divided on at least two fundamental national questions, 
and the administration threatening to coalesce with a 
certain portion of the democrats who are without party 
responsibility. All this is demoralizing and tends to 
political degeneration. On the territorial policy the 
administration is so divided that it dare not definitely 
declare whether its policy is permanently to annex the 
Philippines on the same basis as Arizona, New Mexico 
and Hawaii, putting them directly in line for statehood, 
or whether it intends to aid in the establishment of 
civil government, leading to political independence on 
similar terms granted to Cuba. 

On the vital question in national policy, which has 
been the foundation principle of the republican party, 
the administration is also wofully uncertain. With a 
disregard for the constantly expressed doctrine of the 
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party, the administration has literally broken loose from 
the party moorings on the Cuban tarift question. This 
break is not measured by a 20 per cent. reduction of the 
duty on Cuban sugar. It has created a rupture in the 
ranks of the party on the question of protection, which 
has practically forced an issue between protection and 
so-called reciprocity, and for the first time in our history, 
government officials have used the public funds for 
the purposes of factional party propaganda. This is a 
lamentable lowering of the moral tone of political 
administration, and could never have occurred if there 
had existed in congress a strong, wholesome, dignified 
opposition party, to call the administration to account 
for such misuse of power. 

But the end of this is not yet. As one lie usually 
needs another to protect it, so loose political conduct 
and party division beget lax political morality and a 
dulled sense of political responsibility. In the absence 
of an organized power to punish political wrongdoing, 
whether it be a blunder in policy or an abuse of power, 
public opinion assumes an aspect of indifference. 
‘*What can you do about it?” isthe question asked 
with an increasing air of indifference, which grows into 
despair, and finally into disgust, of public officials, and 
even the institutions themselves. This is not altogether 
because the public mind is insensible to what is going 
on, but rather because of the lack of organized power to 
correct it. When the Tammany administration in New 
York city was at its very worst the people seemed to be r 
most indifferent. It was not until, in the spirit of party 
revolution, a movement began on entirely new lines 
that the public conscience seemed to find an expres- 
sion; but when the possibility of an organized correc- 
tive power appeared the whole community arose to the 
rescue, and a new era began. 

The conflict, confusion, and almost chaos now pre- 
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vailing in national politics bid fair to make a similar 
remedy necessary. If this continues very much longer, 
the administration will be without any real power of 
leadership, and guerilla politics will take the place of 
responsible party action; personal interest will be sub- 
stituted for public principle; those who are injured 
through tariff cuts in one place will conspire with the 
enemies of protection to cut the tariff in others. If the 
manufacturers of the East destroy the protection of su- 
gar and other industries in the South and West, the 
people of those sections will join with anti-protection- 
ists to apply the same knifing to eastern manufac- 
tures. 

If protection ceases to be a national policy, the 
manufacturing industries of the East have no moral or 
political claim upon the support of the non-protection 
sections of the country, and there is no risk in predict- 
ing that they would not get it. When protection is 
changed from a national policy to a ‘‘local issue,’’ it 
ceases to have any general political status. 

All this leads to a disturbance of confidence on 
the part of the financial and business interests of the 
country in the stability of the protective policy and 
therefore in protected industries. This is the first step 
towards a business disturbance, and when the confi- 
dence-destroying forces in business begin to work, 
there is no telling where they will end. The outlook 
in this direction is not very reassuring. The hope of 
having a strong, sound, dignified, characterful opposi- 
tion party is, to say the least, quite remote. 

The responsibility, therefore, is with the republi- 
can party, which has full control of the administrative 
and legislative machinery of the nation. Has it suffi- 
cient unity of conviction, regard for political principle 
and characterful leadership to be equal to the situation? 











MACHINERY AND LABOR* 
HENRY WHITE 


This subject is one which involves the whole in- 
dustrial problem. It is the complexity of conditions, 
due to the introduction of machinery, which has caused 
the wide differences of opinion upon the question of the 
division of wealth. Under the simpler methods of in- 
dustry the manner in which the proceeds of labor were 
distributed was readily understood; to-day, however, 
the system is so highly organized that there is much 
confusion as to its operations. The perplexity is so 
great that there are many who see in labor-saving in- 
ventions some malign purpose, and others who, discern- 
ing that any means which enhances the productiveness 
of labor must benefit mankind, do not comprehend the 
manner by which that result is effected. It is the habit 
of judging the operations of so complex a system by the 
effect upon certain interests, instead of viewing it asa 
whole, which accounts for the common misconceptions 
regarding the service rendered by machinery to society. 

If people were to consider how meagre would be 
the rewards of toil without machinery, how costly the 
necessaries of life, its value would soon become appa- 
rent. The confusion is increased by the dual relations 
which a person occupies as a producer and as a con- 
sumer. As aconsumer, he benefits almost at once by 
every saving in effort, while as a producer his means of 
a livelihood may, in consequence, be threatened. The 
laborers thrown out of work by a machine, or even the 
merchant forced out of business through some combina- 
tion, cannot be expected to appreciate the beneficence 
~ *Address before the American Society of Political and Social Science, 
at Philadelphia, April 4, 1902. 
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of such economy. In both cases their horizon is limited 
to their own means of a livelihood. 

When a person finds his occupation suddenly gone, 
it outweighs all other considerations and, unmindful of 
the benfits he may have derived from similar economies 
in other trades, inventions to him seem a curse. The 
rewards of the particular invention which distresses 
him go tothe body of consumers and he only shares 
indirectly as one of them. In the case of the wage 
worker, the gain is not evident, as it is with the manu- 
facturer who first utilizes an invention. 

It is regrettable that even the temporary disadvan- 
tages of industrial progress should fall heavily upon 
some to the advantage of others, but it is as unavoida- 
ble as friction is to motion. The suffering can be miti- 
gated only in proportion as our knowledge of the meth- 
ods of industry increases, by recognizing the inevita- 
bleness of the changes and preparing to meet them. 

Economic laws, like the laws of nature, admit of 
no exceptions. Were discrimination possible, the con- 
sequences would make the present hardships seem noth- 
ing in comparison; in fact, society would quickly dis- 
integrate and revert to its primitive state. If society 
had to wait for the sanction of every person before a 
forward step could be taken, it would never start. In 
the process of adjustment and readjustment, which prog- 
ress implies, it is unavoidable that some have to be 
forced out of settled grooves and made to fit into new 
ones. It is this adaptability to change which character- 
izes modern enterprise—this willingness to suffer im- 
mediate discomforts for the achievement of larger ends. 

The confusion concerning the service rendered by 
machinery is not strange, considering the absurd notions 
which are rife concerning the elementary principles of 
political economy. No distinction is usually made in 
the popular mind between useful and useless labor. 
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There is supposed to be only a given amount of work 
to be done, and hence the inference that the less each 
one does the more jobs there will be to go around. If 
wealth be wasted or destroyed, it will in some mysteri- 
ous manner be replaced. The destruction of property 
by fire or flood is regarded with complacency by those 
not directly affected, upon the supposition that more 
work is thereby provided, without taking into account 
that the wealth required to replace it must be diverted 
from some productive use. The spending or circulating 
of money is equivalent to creating wealth. Luxury is 
looked upon with more favor than frugality, and it is 
even thought that gambling benefits a community as 
much as industry, because the fortunate ones spend 
freely, and the misery which it begets is lost sight of in 
contemplation of the profits of a few. With such erro- 
neous ideas, entertained even by educated people, it is 
apparent why the complex operations of our industrial 
system are so slightly understood. The expansion of 
industry which follows labor-saving devices, the crea- 
tion of new industries and the consequent replacing of 
those displaced is unintelligible to all save the few who 
comprehend economic principles. 

In addition to the popular misconception of the sub- 
ject, there are historic causes which have created this 
antipathy tomachinery. During the transition from the 
domestic to the factory system in England, machinery 
became a club to subjugate thelaborer. Untutored, un- 
organized, without any resisting power, the former in 
dependent artisan, now a factory hand, was placed in 
brutal competition with his fellows, and every invention 
only added to his helplessness. The plight of the Eng- 
lish laborers at that time abundantly shows that there 
are circumstances in which the wealth of a nation may 
increase tremendously, the productive power of labor 
multiply many fold, while the workers, on the other 
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kand, become impoverished and brutalized. Mill was 
of the opinion that machinery had not benefited the 
working class, but, happily, since the time in which he 
wrote education and organization, two indispensable 
factors in their advancement, have come to their aid. 
An upward trend has, in consequence, taken place, and 
the stimulus which it has given will make a relapse, 
owing to the advance in sanitary science, as impossible 
as another visitation of a plague. Where the workers 
have succeeded in acquiring some independence in rais- 
ing their standard of living, machinery, despite the 
drawbacks described, has undoubtedly become a potent 
factor in the elevation of their class. 

Under a collective system, the immediate benefits 
which would be derived by each individual through la- 
bor saving inventions is its chief merit, but to compare 
the good features of an imaginary social system with 
the disadvantages of the existing one is an easy task. 
It can, however, be shown that this desired co-operative 
principle actually obtains at the present time in a rough 
way by the distribution of the benefits of inventions 
throughout society, and that there are possibilities for 
its more perfect application. 

As to the worker’s share in production, Karl Marx, 
in his incisive analysis, comes to the conclusion that the 
value of commodities is based upon the labor cost 
plus the profits of the capitalist. In that he is in 
accord with the authorities upon social science since 
Adam Smith. He deduces from that that labor 
alone represents the actual wealth which is exploited 
for profit by the capitalist and that the very capital in- 
vested was previously appropriated from the laborer. 
Granting this conclusion, Marx should have made al- 
lowance for the competition between capitalists by 
which the price of commodities is kept within certain 
limits and the benefits of cheaper production are given 
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totheconsumer. In thecases Marx deals with, cheaper 
production unfortunately did not only mean more eco- 
nomical methods, but lower wages and long hours and 
the sacrifice of the worker, while the consumer repre- 
sented some one else than the operative, who barely 
subsisted on his pittance. Without the ability to pur- 
chase the goods he produced, England had to dispose 
of in foreign markets that which should have been con- 
sumed at home, always the best market. Her chief de- 
pendence being upon outside markets, everything had 
to be subordinated to cheaper production, no matter 
how obtained. 

Concerning the attitude of trades unions upon the 
question of machinery, the membership being composed 
of men with the usual abilities, their views do not ma- 
terially differ from others. Having, however, the ben- 
efit of an education derived from a close study of eco- 
nomic problems and an experience which has helped 
them to form broader opinions, they are gradually re- 
conciling themselves to machinery; as, for example, 
the action taken at the late convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held at Scranton. Ina resolution 
introduced by the delegates of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union requesting that a certain firm be de- 
clared unfair, there was reference to a cigar-making 
machine used in the shop of this employer. Although 
the machine was mentioned as an evidence only of the 
inferiority of the product of the concern, a vigorous 
objection was at once raised bythe delegates against 
any mention of the use of machinery by the firm. In 
the debate which followed it was argued that the con- 
vention could not afford to go on record as against la- 
bor-saving devices, and that any attempt to oppose 
them would prove futile. The objectionable words were 
stricken out by a decisive vote. As to what action the 
convention would have taken had the delegates thought 
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it possible to suppress the machine isa question. The 
decision of the convention, however, has brought the 
movement to a point in which the members will be 
enabled to take a more liberal and complete view of the 
subject, and realize that the limitation of work is not 
only impolitic, but that by increasing their capacities, 
the opportunity is afforded for them to insist upon a 
fair share in the larger product. 

The typographical union is a notable example of a 
union which has accepted a revolutionizing invention 
as being inevitable, and thus succeeded in securing a 
rate of wages for the operators considerably in excess 
of that received by the hand compositors. An officer 
of the New York union estimates that each linotype 
machine introduced into the newspaper offices displaced 
three men and that within three years, owing to the 
increase in the size of the newspapers and the larger 
demand for printed matter which it encouraged, the 
men laid off have been re-employed, and that to-day the 
pay rolls even exceed the former figure. This ma- 
chine has also had the effect of elevating the standards 
of the craft, owing to the higher skill and education re- 
quired. The competition among the employers is such 
that profits are reduced to a minimum, the public there- 
fore receiving the full benefit of the improvement. 

In the building trades similar results arealso noted. 
Improved methods have led toa prodigious expansion 
in building operations. The laborious work is now 
largely done by mechanical means and parts of a struc- 
ture, such as the trimmings, are made in factories, and 
are only fitted together upon the premises. The sub- 
dividing of the work is carried on to such an extent 
that a number of contractors, each performing a distinct 
function, cooperate in the completion of a single build- 
ing. When this specializing began and the ingenious 
hod-hoisting device made it unnecessary for men to 
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make beasts of burden of themselves, a general alarm 
was created over the prospect of great numbers of work- 
men being thrown out of employment. To-day a far 
greater number of men are steadily employed in this 
fundamental industry than at any time in its history. 

The lowering of the cost of commodities enables 
the average person to indulge in what were formerly 
considered luxuries, and which encourage the develop- 
ment of new industries. The tendency under the influ- 
ence of machinery is for industry to spread out fan 
shape, ever widening as the distance from the starting 
point increases. Were it not for the limitations set by 
the purchasing capacity of the people and the periodi- 
cal disarrangements or panics which occur as a result 
of what is conveniently termed over-production, there 
would be no check. To fear a surfeit of wealth seems 
absurd considering the needs of the average person. 
What is meant by over-production is the inability to 
buy what has been produced. 

Russia, with her immense population, is unable to 
consume the products of her few mills, while in the 
United States, where the efficiency of labor is higher 
than anywhere else and is being increased at a marvel- 
ous rate, not to speak of the half million aliens absorbed 
every year, the percentage of unemployed is lower than 
it has been for years, and even less than during the 
earlier part of our history, when manufacturing was in 
its infancy. 

To increase the purchasing capacity of the people, 
either by higher wages or cheaper products is to reduce 
the surplus and maintain the equilibrium, hence the 
economic value of higher standards of living. Produc- 
tion cannot be greater than the ability of the average 
person toconsume, any more than water can rise higher 
than its source, therefore increased production must be 
accompanied by the same increase in consumption if 
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normal conditions are to be maintained. No matter to 
what extent machinery, division of labor, or economy 
in management may be perfected, theoretically, the de- 
mand for labor ought not to diminish. 

The eight-hour work day is advocated by many, not 
because of the personal benefit to the workman, but 
upon the same grounds that they would favor the cur- 
tailment of production, in the belief that it would in- 
crease the number employed. By decreasing the aver- 
age amount of work done in order that it may be dis- 
tributed more evenly, may accomplish that object tem- 
porarily, but if generally practiced would decrease the 
demand for work through the increase in the price of 
the commodity. 

It is doubtful, besides, if workmen in a particular 
craft have ever succeeded for a length of time in erect- 
ing a wall around themselves and preventing as many 
extra men as could be employed from getting in if the 
emoluments were sufficient. So even if it were possi- 
ble to so restrict work as to createa scarcity of workmen 
this pressure from without would prove irresistible and 
the normal level would be maintained. If, on the con- 
trary, a lack of work would make a number of workmen 
superfluous, there would be a tendency for them to find 
their way into growing occupations. Union regula- 
tions, such as apprenticeship rules, can and do prevent 
undue crowding into a trade owing to a sudden and 
temporary demand, which would prove highly injuri- 
ous unless checked, for it would serve to break down 
standards upheld by the union. Through such means 
an assimilation of those entering the trade is gradually 
accom plished. 

Unions have been frequently charged with trying 
to restrict output. The same accusation has also, with 
equal effect, been made against industrial combinations 
for seeking to create artificial scarcity. In many cases 
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where unions endeavor to prevent rush ordriving work, 
injurious to the worker, they have been accused of lim- 
iting work. Such restrictions can be easily defended. 
That labor organizations have in some instances attempt- 
ed to prevent the use of labor-saving appliances there 
can be no question, considering the prevailing ideas on 
the subject, and organized workmen can give force to 
their opposition, but that such is the policy of the labor 
movement is far from the fact, asI have just illustrated. 
The opposition to labor-saving methods is not confined 
to workmen alone, for employers will rail against com- 
petitors able to give better service for less cost. The 
same resentment at being forced out of a settled occu- 
pation is entertained by all. 

The actual injury done by machinery is caused by 
the suddenness of the changes. Since there could be 
no way of regulating inventive genius, and the incen- 
tives for using improvements will remain as strong, the 
rational and the only way to meet them is by prepara- 
tion. The working class suffers most because it is less 
able to accomodate itself to new situations. The rising 
generation should be better equipped with a general 
knowledge of mechanics, and taught how to handle tools 
with skill. Such a training would undoubtedly relieve 
the difficulty and it could only be adequately supplied 
by the public schools. The results would be to increase 
the independence of workmen, as they would not then 
rely upon a small division of a trade or upon a single 
employer. Independence and higher wages go together. 

In the case of the aged workman the situation is 
especially hard, as he cannot find any place in an in- 
dustrial system in which alertness counts for more than 
skill. He cannot profit by accumulated experience as 
others do. It is the tragic side of the question, this 
grievous predicament of the worker who has spent his 
energies adding to the nation’s wealth. It can and 
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ought to be overcome, not by any system of alms-giv- 
ing, which must always prove inadequate, not by retir- 
ing him toidleness, but by keeping him employed at 
such work which his long training and peculiar abilities 
fitted him for. As his earning power declines at a 
certain period, some system of insurance could supply 
the deficiency. The plan proposed by George Gunton 
looks feasible. 

As to the material advantages of machinery, it sure- 
ly has enlarged the capacities of the people and multi- 
plied their oppportunities. The possibilities are such 
as to make the mind tremble in anticipation. It is the 
agency which alone can raise wages, reduce the work- 
ing time and enhance the buying power of money—a 
three-fold gain. There is, however, notwithstanding 
these benefits, another and yet withal a more important 
side. Has it advanced the worker as aman? Has it 
increased his independence? Has it improved his so- 
cial standing ? These are the questions which demand 
an answer, and unless it can be given emphatically in 
the affirmative, then the prodigious increase in wealth 
production has been without result. 

The feeling against machinery will not cease until 
the workman profits directly as a consumer, until he is 
treated asa human being and not as a mere animated 
tool, until he becomes more than a tender, an incident 
in production. The human element always wanting 
must become more evident and the toilers made to feel 
their partnership. Then the true mission of machinery 
will be revealed to all as the only means which can lib- 
erate man from drudgery, increase his control over na- 
ture and provide the leisure essential to a higher cul- 
ture. 





‘‘LET US FACE THE TRUTH” 


Under this bold and virtuous title, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean devotes a leading editorial to saying many 
bad things about GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. GUNTON’s is 
guilty of many sins, but in this instance the principal 
offence was an article reviewing the facts in the Cuban 
sugar controversy and criticising the conduct of Secre- 
tary Root and Gen. Wood for taking funds from the 
public treasury for party political purposes. In its 
righteous wrath the /nter- Ocean thus delivers itself: 

‘The current issue of GuNToN’s MaGAZINE contains a six page edi- 
torial onslaught upon the secretary of war, culminating in the demand 
that the president instantly remove Mr. Root from office as a traitor to 
protection, under penalty of being deemed an abettor of his treason. 

***On protection,’ says the magazine, ‘ Elihu Root has always been a 
half-hearted weakling.” ‘In dealing with Cuba,’ it adds, ‘Mr. Root’s 
anti-protection influence in the administration has been conspicuous. In 
this he easily commanded the support of General Wood, his subordi- 
nate, and equally indifferent to the policy of protection.’ 

**Governor Wood's and Secretary Root’s insistence upon reciprocity 
for Cuba is then described as merely ‘a campaign for free sugar.’ ‘This, 
of course,’ adds the editor, ‘elicited the praise and support of the pro- 
nounced free-trade journals of the country. As the contest advanced, 
the free-trade forces lined up stronger and stronger behind Messrs. 
Wood, Root and Havemeyer. The president, under their influence, 
finally took sides against the protectionist party.’ 

‘** For impudence, impertinence, sophistry and fallacy, these remarks 
certainly are unsurpassed in the literature of Cuban reciprocity.” 

It must have been warm in Chicago about the 8th 
of July, else so much heat with so little light could 
never have emanated from a single source; but it is 
often easier to use expletives and call names tian to 
furnish facts and prove propositions. It was deemed 
advisable to reprint this, if only to furnish a specimen 
of what a great daily can do in the way of firework’s 
argument when it has ‘‘an issue” to champion. But 
‘‘let us face the truth,” for while that may be a little 
unpleasant, it is always a moral tonic. 


o 
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The /nter-Ocean began by saying that GUNTON’Ss de- 
manded ‘‘that the president instantly remove Mr. Root 
from office as a traitor to protection, under penalty of 
being deemed as an abettor of his treason.” To be 
strictly parliamentary, our contemporary is mistaken. 
Nothing was said in GUNTON’s suggesting the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Root for his views on protection, but for 
his misuse of public funds for party campaign purposes, 
What we said was: 


‘Of course it is not supposed that President Roosevelt authorized 
either Wood’s misuse of the public funds for political purposes in this 
tariff warfare, or his purchasing of Gen. Gomez’s political influence in 
Cuba, but the facts remain. It is for the president to say whether he 
will stand for that and the methods such acts represent, or will do the 
only other thing left, ask Mr. Root to resign.” 


Is it not true that the opponents of tariff reduction 
were willing to afford all the relief asked for Cuba by 
other methods, like rebate ? Is it not true that the 
Root and Wood policy has elicited the praise of the en- 
emies of protection? Is it not true ‘‘ that the free- 
trade forces have lined up, stronger and stronger, be- 
hind Messrs. Root, Wood and Havemeyer” for a tariff 
war? Is it not true that Gen. Wood paid large sums of 
money out of the Cuban treasury for the political influ- 
ence of Gen. Gomez? Is it not true that he also used 
the public funds to subsidize the Havana Post, furnish 
campaign literature and lobby service in this country ? 
Instead of throwing light on some of these things 
the /nter-Ocean simply calls it ‘‘impudence,” ‘‘imperti- 
nence,” ‘‘ sophistry” and ‘‘ fallacy,” as if such screech- 
ing provesanything but bad manners. 

While the subject is up we may as well ask the 
Inter-Ocean to ‘‘face the truth” a little further. In 
its issue of July 1st, under the title. ‘‘Cuba’s Impend- 
ing Ruin,” it devoted its leading editorial to showing 
how Cuban planters were losing money on every pound 
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of sugar they produced, in proof of which it presented 
the following: 

“The Diaro de la Marina of Havana demonstrates in figures the 
ruin with which Cuba’s chief industry is now threatened. The figures 
are taken from the books of a leading planter. They set forth, there- 
fore, an actual and recent transaction. 

‘* This planter had s0,000 bags, or 3,200,000 pounds, of sugar of such 
high grade that he wasable to get for it 10 centsa bag above the cur- 
rent New York price. Yet, having no other market, he was obliged to 
sell his crop at a net loss of over 68 cents a bag. His expenditures and 
receipts were as follows: 

** Actual cost of production and transportation to Havana, per bag, 
$4.3123; freight, insurance, brokerage, etc., Havana to New York, per 
bag, 68 cents; duty, per bag, $5.392; total cost delivered to refinery, per 
bag, $10.3843; received from refinery, per bag, $9.70; net loss to plant- 
er, per bag, 68.43 cents. 

‘* In other words, for sugar that cost him $103,843 to produce and 
get to market the planter received but $97,000. With no allowance 
whatever for local taxes, interest on capital and depreciation of plant, 
his net loss on his year’s work was $6,843. No business man needs to be 
told that to attempt to do business under such conditions is simple 
ruin.” 

This statement is essentially false, because it is 
founded upon a bold misstatement regarding the price 
at which sugar was sold, and for this there can be no 
excuse for the editor of a great newspaper, since the 
market price of sugar is a matter of daily publication. 

It will be noted that this planter, who is said to 
have lost $6,843 on his crop, produced ten thousand 
bags, containing an aggregate of 3,200,00 pounds of 
sugar, which would be 320 pounds per bag. If, as the 
Inter. Ocean says, ‘‘ the planter received from the refinery, 
per bag, $9.70,” that would be exactly three cents a 
pound plus ten cents a bag. But the market price for 
this grade of sugar has not been as low as three cents a 
pound for nearly six years; the lowest point it has 
touched since October, 1896, is 3,5, cents a pound. For 
1897, the price of 96° centrifugal sugar averaged 3.557; 
in 1898, 4.235; in 1899, 4.419; im 1900, 4.566; in Igol, 
4.047; down to June 26, 1902, 3.50; and the average 
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for June was 3.41. So the simple truth is that there was 
no price at which sugar has been quoted since 1896 at 
which this planter would have had any loss at all. On 
the contrary, at the lowest price it has touched during 
this period, he would have received go cents a bag, or 
$9,000 more than the price given by the /nter-Ocean- 
Therefore, instead of losing $6,843, he would have 
made, at the very least, $2,157; but, if he soldit at the 
average price which prevailed during the month of 
June (the time this statement was made), he had a net 
profit of $5,277. If he had sold it at a price equal to the 
average from January to July, this year, he would have 
made a net profit of over $8,000. 

But there is another form of misrepresentation in 
this statement: In estimating the cost of producing this 
sugar, the /nter-Occan adds the duty, which, on the ten 
thousand bags, it puts at $53,920; but the planter never 
paid this; all the planter invested in this output was 
the cost of raising the sugar and delivering it in New 
York. The purchaser paid the duty. The $53,920 isa 
part of the cost of the sugar to the public, but it is not 
part of the expense of the planter. He delivers it in 
bond, and the purchaser pays the duty when it is taken 
out; so that, properly speaking, the planter’s invest- 
ment in this ten thousand bags of sugar is not $103,843, 
but only $49,923. The additional $53,920 is paid, but 
it is paid by the refiner to the government, and not by 
the planter at all in marketing 96° centrifugal sugar. 
Tien, at the very lowest price at which this planter 
could have sold his sugar, if he had sold at the most 
inopportune moment, he would have made a net profit 
of 4.32 percent. At the average price which prevailed 
in June, 1902, he would have made a net profit on his 
investment of 10.5 per cent.; at the average price for 
the six months of this year, he would have made 16 per 
cent. on his investment. 
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The /nter-Ocean may have been mislead by the facts 
furnished from Havana, but only reckless zeal and 
indifference to accuracy can explain its falsification of 
the market price of sugar. Justice to its readers and 
its own reputation demand that the /nter Ocean at once 
‘*face the truth,” and begin to tell it. 

But we might as well ‘‘face the truth” on this mat- 
ter a little further while we are about it. This jumble 
of lies (for that is what it is), presented editorially by 
the /nter-Ocean, is really no work of its own; it is 
simply parroting a story that has been going the rounds 
in other papers, and the /nter-Ocean just swallowed it 
whole, without the slightest investigation of its truth, 
or concern for its moral influence, suffice that it seemed 
to make out that the Cuban planters were being ruined, 
and so contribute toacampaign cry. This story ap- 
peared in the New York Sux of June 30th; it was taken 
up and reprinted in an hysterical editorial by the New 
York 7imes the next day, and also received recapitula- 
tion and sympathy in over a column editorial in the 
Boston Herald. ‘The Jnter-Ocean’s account differs from 
that of the New York Suz and 7imes and Boston Herald 
only in the fact that by a different use of the figures it 
makes the planter lose $6,843 on his output, while the 
other three make him lose $7,500. 

Nor is it any mitigation of the /nter-Ocean’s offence 
that the New York Sua and Timesand Boston Herald 
committed the same sin against truthful statement and 
decent journalism, in order to bolster a political fad. 
Moreover, so far as we know, not one of these papers has 
attempted to correct the lie they all boosted along 
with the ‘‘moral” influence of editorial endorsement. 

In view of such bold perversion of common facts, 
in the name of ‘‘moral propaganda,” the American 
people may very properly doubt the genuineness of the 
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plaints about ruined and starving Cuba, at least to the 
extent of requesting proof to justify the claim. 

As a nation, the American people are generous be- 
yond all comparison. They have done in the case of 
Cuba what never before was done by one nation for 
another. Never before was a nation known to furnish 
men, money and ships to help another nation to secure 
political independence, without reward, or even reim- 
bursement, for either blood or treasure expended. Be- 
fore consenting, therefore, to change our fiscal policy, 
in order to make up the deficits of Cuban industries 
from the public revenues of the United States, the peo- 
ple have a right at least to be honestly informed, first, 
as to the facts, and second, of the moral or political 
principle upon which such demand is based. First, 
then, as to the facts: Is it true, as constantly asserted 
in the big head-lines of the daily press, that business is 
being ruined in Cuba and the Cuban people are on the 
verge of starvation? No mere sentimental statement 
by Gen. Wood or Secretary Root, or inspired editorials 
in the daily papers, should be accepted as an adequate 
answer to this question. We have seen that inspired 
editors cannot be trusted. The people want the facts. 
There are certain economic and social symptoms of 
business ruin and general starvation which no amount 
of official statement or manufactured sentiment can sup- 
press or obscure. The infallible symptoms of business 
ruin, and exceptional physical and social hardships in 
the community, are deserted industries, enforced idle- 
ness, pauperism, increased sickness and higher death 
rate. 

Thus far none of these symptoms have been known 
to exist in Cuba. Enforced idleness has not increased, 
but the demand for labor this year has been greater 
than for many years, due to the nearly doubled pro- 
duction of sugar. In proof of this, steps have been 
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taken to encourage the immigration of laborers from 
the Canaries, Porto Rico and Spain. Wages have not 
fallen, but, according to the planters’ own testimony 
before the industrial commission, they have risen. 
Indeed, the higher price of labor was assigned as one 
of the reasons for the diminished profits. Nor is there 
any reliable evidence that sickness, charity or the death 
rate in Cuba have increased. If any of these had oc- 
curred the facts would have been set forth in convinc- 
ing form. 

When famines occurred in India and in the Weyler 
concentrado camps in Cuba, we had abundant evidence 
of the famished condition of the people. Press corre- 
spondents photographed the skeleton forms, with their 
bloated abdomens and other revolting symptoms of 
starvation; but nothing of the kind is coming from 
Cuba now. Why? The answer is obvious. All the 
available evidence tends to show that the people of 
Cuba are not starving, that Cuba is not worse off than 
formerly, but, on the contrary, is much better off than 
for mauy years. One fact, however, is apparent, viz. : 
that the Cuban planters, who heretofore have been a 
sort of landed aristocracy, many of them millionaires, 
are not making as big profits as formerly, but are being 
reduced more nearly to an economic basis. The labor- 
ers have been practically slaves, living under a quasi- 
feudal system. 

Two things have occurred which have tended to 
diminish the previously exorbitant profits of sugar 
planters. One is the increased demand for labor and a 
greater spirit of freedom among the laborers 1n Cuba, 
with a diminished supply as a result of the war, and 
the other adecline in the price of sugar, due to the de- 
velopment of beet sugar culture in Europe and this 
country. 

For four years following December, 1897, the price 
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of sugar was over four cents a pound, sometimes nearly 
five. The cost of labor then was even less than now, 
and the duty was the same. Under these prices their 
profits were simply opulent. During the last year 
(since August 22d, 1901), the price of sugar has been be- 
low four cents, but as we have already seen, it has 
never gone below the profit point, but has averaged for 
the last twelve months a price that would yield a profit 
on. the actual investment of about 20 per cent. Itis 
quite clear, therefore, so far as any available verified 
facts show, that the only hardship experienced in Cuba 
is a diminished profit of the sugar planters, but that 
this is accompanied by increased employment and wa- 
ges, and material welfare among the masses, and a 
greater aggregate production. Itseems to be for the 
planters something of a transition from an opulent, 
lazy, semi-feudal system, to a more legitimate, eco- 
nomic, industrial condition, where the laborers get a 
little larger and the land-owners a little smaller share 
of the products, and modern methods instead of feudal 
authority are becoming necessary to successful in- 
dustry. 

If there really is a genuine side to the semi-hysteri- 
cal plea for Cuba, it has not been revealed by any veri- 
fied facts, but the agitation regarding this matter has 
done much to disturb public opinion, and has nearly 
caused a rupture between the administration and con- 
gress. All this is very bad—bad for business, and bad 
for the nation; but whether for better or for worse, the 
Cuban situation wil) now have to wait until the next 
session of congress. 

This will afford an opportunity for testing the 
validity of these heart-rending statements about Cuba. 
If half that has been told is true, we may expect to see 
during the summer months bankruptcy among pro- 
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ducers, starvation among laborers, and the concomi- 
tant social hardships everywhere in the island. 

If the president would appoint some one, or better 
still, a commission of three persons who know economic 
facts when they see them, and who have no theories to 
support or policics to defend, and who are familiar with 
sound methods of industrial investigation, and send 
such commission to Cuba thoroughly to sift the indus- 
trial situation, some reliable information on this sub- 
ject might be obtained. At any rate, President Roose- 
velt, who, above all, desires and needs the truth, should 
not be the victim of sympathy or sentiment or personal 
pride from any quarter. 

When in the possession of such information, if the 
president found his position was not justified by the 
facts, he has the courage and the manliness to change 
front. Indeed, that is one of his strongest character- 
istics. On the other hand, if with the full knowledge 
of the situation thus ascertained, the president found 
that his position was justified by the facts, and he laid 
those facts before the people, he would be many-fold 
stronger with the nation. Under those conditions the 
people would believe and support him. 

But in the present state of facts, there is every 
reason for the American people to believe that the 
president is the victim of misinformation, than which 
nothing can more effectively destroy his influence with 
congress and the confidence of the nation in his leader- 
ship. 





COTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE NORTH 
AND SOUTH 


HENRY G. KITTREDGE 


The twelfth census presents some very interesting 
facts regarding the status and progress of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, North and South, within the 
decade of 1890 to 1900. It is a revelation to those who 
have followed intently the phenomenal growth of the 
industry in the South, especially in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of the south Atlantic states, without giving the 
same amount of attention to what has been going on at 
the same time in the state of Massachusetts. 

The South has exceeded all the early prognostica- 
tions that were made concerning the position she was to 
occupy at the end of the nineteenth century as a cotton 
manufacturing community, not only in her relation to 
the North, but to the world. Her position was unde- 
fined and tentative in the early eighties, and experi- 
enced manufacturers—those brought up with New 
England mill training—regarded her efforts more in 
the light of local hopefulness and buoyancy than in 
anything that had a substantial existence. Her mills 
were showing large and unusual profits on the amount 
of investment, but this was looked upon as untrust- 
worthy and as an evidence of defective book-keeping, 
in which the item of depreciation was not properly con- 
sidered in the cost of production. It was some time be- 
fore there was a full realization of the advantages pos- 
sessed by the South for the manufacture of cotton, not 
only because of her nearness to the cotton fields and to 
an excellent supply of capable white people upon whom 
dependence could be placed to furnish her mills with 


operatives, but also because of her salubrious climate 
141 
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and proximity to coal mines from which to obtain an 
abundance of fuel for power. 

When the census of 1890 was taken the South had 
asserted her claims asa great cotton manufacturing sec- 
tion of the United States, equal in every essential re- 
spect to the claims that could be set up in behalf of any 
other part of the country. Some alarm was felt in the 
North that southern competition would become so 
strong and assertive as to endanger the stability and 
future prospects of the cotton industry in that section. 
Northern capital was being invested in the construction 
and equipment of factories in the Piedmont section. 
Machine shops felt no hesitancy in supplying all the 
necessary machinery and tools, and even sought the 
patronage, taking a large portion of the capital shares 
in partial payment of the cost. Doubt gave way to the 
assurance that the South afforded natural opportunities 
for the successful prosecution of cotton manufacturing 
on an almost unlimited scale, with fewer impediments 
than those with which the industry had to contend in 
the North. 

No doubt these conditions were potent in checking 
the extension of cotton manufacturing in the northern 
states as a whole, and in causing investors of capital in 
this industry to pause over the situation in contempla- 
tion of the advisability of changing the character of the 
goods made to that of a higher order, in which the 
competition should be less, and more consistent with 
the skill and proficiency of mill operatives, whose 
adeptness is the consequence of long experience under 
careful and exact training. Thus, we find that, at the 
beginning of the 1890-1900 decade, southern cotton 
manufacturing was on the high road of animated pro 
gression, while that in the North was in a state of tran- 
sition from the poorer or coarser to the better or finer 
class of goods. The transition was naturally slow and 
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expensive, involving a cost that seriously interfered 
with profits and dividends; and, though it was neara 
state of completion at the end of the decade, it was not 
fully so, and even to-day it is in progress. But the ex- 
treme tension in competition is now very greatly re- 
laxed, and northern cotton spinners are pursuing their 
new mission in the manufacture of goods requiring 
selected cotton of long, even and fine staple for a high 
class of production adapted to the demands of the well- 
to-do American consumer. 

The most conspicuous evidence we have of the ad- 
vance that has been made of late years in northern cot- 
ton manufactures, and of their great excellence, is in 
the superior character of their typical exhibits at the 
Paris exposition of 1900, where they received the high- 
est honors that were awarded. This recognition of the 
merits of American goods, in competition with the best 
manufacturers of the world, was by no means unex- 
pected by those who were familiar with them, but to 
the European, as well as to the great mass of Ameri- 
cans, they were a revelation, stimulating to a limited 
but promising extent a foreign demand for fabrics in 
which quality, design and coloring are appreciated. 

The manufacture of the coarser class of fabrics has 
been relegated to the South, so far as the North is con- 
cerned. It is conceded that, under existing conditions 
of hours of labor and wages, the North cannot well 
compete with the South in the production of coarse 
goods, especially those peculiarly adapted to the for- 
eign trade in the Orient and with the Latin-American 
countries. But the South has been working upward in 
the quality of her product, encroaching to that extent 
upon the industrial domain of the North, as she has 
come to a realization that her mills are competing with 
one another to their detriment, in confining their pro- 
ducts to the same class of plain goods. This has hada 
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wholesome effect in restraining an impetuous spirit on 
the part of the people, capitalists and municipalities to 
build cotton factories for the sake of having them in 
their midst, without much thought of their fitness for a 
production needed by the trade. The consequence is 
that many of the mills that have recently been con- 
structed and projected in the South are for a finer grade 
of goods, requiring, in a few conspicuous instances, the 
long stapled cotton of the Mississippi river valley and 
the imported Egyptian cotton of the better sort, for 
which not only the best and peculiarly constructed ma- 
chinery, but well-trained operatives under experienced 
superintendency must be had. 

There is a very mistaken notion among many peo- 
ple who have taken a seeming interest in the relative 
progress in cotton manufacturing, North and South, 
that the former section has been non-progressive, while 
the latter section has been advancing with tremendous 
strides, and that the concentration of the industry is 
destined to be south rather than north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. What the case will be at some indefinite 
time in the future, it would be hazardous to predict; at 
the present time there is, certainly, no substantial evi- 
dence of anything of this kind likely to happen within 
the life of the existing generation of mankind. 

While this is speaking generally, there were some 
very singular incidents in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of the North, during the 1890-1900 decade, that 
are difficult to satisfactorily account for. Now, while 
it is true that ali of the advance in the cotton industry 
has not been in the South during this decade, and that 
a very large portion of it has been in the North, it is 
singular and none the less a fact that what gain the 
latter section has made has been made almost wholly in 
the state of Massachusetts; the very state that has done 
more than any other in sending money, machinery and 
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brains to the South for building up the cotton manufac- 
turing industry in that section upon a practical basis 
for success. 

The number of cotton spindies in the United States 
in 1890, was 14,088,103, and, in 1900, the number was 
19,008,352, showing an increase of 4,920,249 in ten 
years. About 56 per cent. of this increase was in the 
South and 44 per cent. in the North, showing that a 
large portion of the increase was in the latter section. 
It will be seen that the northern section made a very 
considerable gain, much more than many have been led 
to believe. But the singular thing about this gain in 
the North is that over 90 per cent. of it was in Massa- 
chusetts alone. About 83 per cent. of the southern 
gain was in the states of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

To put it in another form, the South gained, during 
the 1890-1900 decade, 2,747,839 cotton spindles, of 
which 2,264,304 were in the above three states, while 
the North gained 2,172,410, of which 1,960,169 were in 
Massachusetts alone. Two or three more mills of the 
size that are now being erected in Massachusetts would 
have given this state as many spindles as in all the 
three southern states together, a record that is aston- 
ishing by reason of its exclusiveness. These statistics 
exhibit the peculiar situation that, were it not for the 
state of Massachusetts, the race for supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing between the North and the South would 
be nigh unto hopelessness for the North from a super- 
ficial point of view. Outside of Massachusetts, and cer- 
tainly outside of New England, the gain in cotton 
manufacturing, in number of spindles in the North, 
was practically nothing between 1890 and 1900. 

And why was it so? The reason for it cannot 
readily be given, and when state officials are appealed 
to for some sort of an explanation they are at a loss for 
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an answer that will satisfactorily clear the question. 
The state of Maine retrograded during the decade, end- 
ing it with about 5 per cent. loss in the productive ca- 
pacity of her mills. The explanation given by the bu- 
reau of industrial and labor statistics is that ‘‘during the 
last decade the larger establishments, generally, made 
a gain in their number of spindles, but some half a 
dozen small establishments, with from 9,000 to 25,000 
spindles, and, perhaps, some minor mills manufactur- 
ing twine and cordage, went out of business, due, very 
likely, to lack of capital and improved machinery to 
meet competition.” This iscertainly a most superficial 
reason to give for the apparent decadence of an indus- 
try that is the most important, in the value of its pro- 
duct, of any in the state, and conducted, it is to be sup- 
posed, with every advantage that long experience and 
skill can give, with the further great advantage of hav- 
ing cheap motive power from highly developed water 
powers of great capacity. 

New Hampshire made only a trifle better showing 
than Maine, yet nearly three-tenths of the capital em- 
ployed in the manufactures of the state is in the cotton 
industry, which, also, has back of it many years of ex- 
perience and the impetus of a prosperous career, with 
splendid water powers, which were the first induce- 
ments for the establishment of the industry there. 
When the industrial bureau of the state is approached 
for a reason for this comparative standstill, no better 
explanation is given than that ‘‘the cotton industry in 
the last ten years, seemingly, has not increased very 
extensively, although the Amoskeag Co., thought to be 
the largest cotton mill in the world, and other corpora- 
tions of Manchester, have put up large mills, but under- 
stood to be chiefly for print works.” 

When we come to Rhode Island and Connecticut 
we find a no better state of affairs. No progress what- 
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ever, of any moment, was made in these states within 
the decade, for causes that are inexplicable to the state 
authorities, though poor shipping facilities and poor 
water power are suggested for the latter state, which 
will hardly be accepted as entitled to even a first con- 
sideration. 

As to Rhode Island, the situation is beyond official 
explanation, and none is given. No state in the union 
is so strictly textile. Over one-half of its capital in 
manufactures is in the manufacture of textiles, and of 
the latter cotton stands first and worsted second, yet 
the cotton industry did not move a peg scarcely, from 
1890 to 1900. If cotton manufacturing in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut feel the 
effect of southern competition to the extent of being 
forced to suspend further extension, why should it not 
be the same with Massachusetts, whose factory laws are 
less liberal, affecting the hours of labor, the obligations 
of employers to employees, and the inspection of mill 
property ? It cannot be because of taxation, for though 
the tax on the productive capacity of cotton mills is 
relatively high in Maine and New Hampshire, it is not 
much more than in Massachusetts and Georgia, in the 
South, while in Connecticut and Rhode Island it is 
relatively low, as low as in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Nor can it be because of any lack of pro- 
gressive enterprise in manufacturing, for Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut increased 
the value of their manufactured products, of all kinds, 
$211,000,000 for 1901 over that for 1890, against an 
increase of $147,000,000 for Massachusetts and $1109,- 
000,000 for North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
together. This relaxation in cotton manufacturing in 
these four New England states must be looked upon as 
a suspension of energy in this one direction, however 
anomalous it must appear when compared with the 
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force and activity displayed by their sister state, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Massachusetts possesses no advantage in natura] 
resources, climate or in the spirit of her people over 
the other New England states. It has been claimed 
upon certain scientific observations that the climate 
along the southeast seashore of the state is superior to 
that elsewhere to be found in New England for spinning 
fine cotton yarn. While nature may have favored this 
spot more than any other, it has not been to such a de- 
gree as to nullify these other parts for fine spinning, 
especially when the climate or atmosphere within the 
mill can be, nowadays, brought to any condition by arti- 
ficial means. 

It is one of the peculiarities of all industrial voca- 
tions to concentrate, and this is the only excuse, how- 
ever unsatisfactory it may be, that can be offered for 
Massachusetts’ remarkable progress in cotton manufac- 
turing against apparently adverse conditions, yet it is 
equally valid when applied to other states. There is no 
logical reason for Massachusetts standing alone in all 
the North in upholding the integrity of cotton manu- 
facturing. It is true this state has the principal cotton 
machine shops in the United States, and practically all 
the financiering for them, and for all the cotton mills 
within its limits, is done here, on a conservative and 
enlightened basis. The banking system is built up on 
lines established for the special purpose of fostering 
manufacturing enterprises, and controlled by men 
familiar with their peculiarities and needs. Capital in- 
vestments are made with an intelligent understanding 
of what the chances are for a safe and sufficient return. 
Cotton manufacturing is a trade in the state on the part 
of capitalists, mill owners, stockholders and work-peo- 
ple. All are trained to its requirements and know how 
to estimate its fortunes and to behave in its vicissitudes. 
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The larger part of the increase in cotton manufac- 
turing in Massachusetts, between 1890 and 1900, was in 
and about the cities of Fall River and New Bedford, 
where 80 and 65 per cent., respectively, of the popula- 
tion engaged in manufactures is employed in some tex- 
tile occupation, nearly altogether cotton. Here all ex- 
perience, energy and thought have been for years and 
years employed in the one direction of manufacturing 
cotton in the most economical way as to administration 
and labor-saving devices and methods. Comparatively 
speaking, fine spinning has been the work of the mills, 
and especially may this be said of New Bedford, where 
fine goods have been made from the start, or from the 
time when the whaling vessel gave way to the cotton 
factory. Great advances have been made within the 
last ten or fifteen years in the texture, style and finish 
of the goods, unexcelled by anything made in Europe. 
There is a certain undefined esprit in the industrial life 
of Massachusetts that, in some way or manner, differs 
from that to be found elsewhere. It manifests itself 
remarkably well in the establishment and maintenance 
by state, municipalities and public-spirited citizens of 
textile schools in three of the great manufacturing 
cities. Two of these have already a national reputa- 
tion, though their usefulness is more local than other- 
wise in instructing those employed in the factories of 
the neighborhood, and in this manner raising the tone 
of the whole industry such as properly directed intelli- 
gence alone can communicate. In this respect the 
South is doing likewise, and with her textile schools in 
the heart of the manufacturing districts there is a 
future before it quite as encouraging as anything that 
exists elsewhere. 

The cotton manufacturing industry of the South is 
entering upon new lines of manufacture from the plain 
and gray goods to the fancy and bleached. Bleaching 
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establishments will naturally follow the building up of 
a great industry, as may be noted in the erection of a 
complete finishing plant at Gaffney, S. C., for the 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and finishing of cotton 
goods and yarns. At the same time, the principal fac- 
tory at this place has decided to changeits product from 
plain cloths to those of fancy weaves, for dress goods, 
etc. 

The social conditions of factory employees in south- 
ern cotton mills have greatly improved since 1890; and 
this improvement that affects the laboring white popu- 
lation of that section is very largely due to the moral 
influence of the factory system itself, under the man- 
agement of humaneand discerning men; and with this 
improvement comes more efficient operatives for a bet- 
terand a more diversified class of production. The 
sentiment of southern manufacturers is against the em- 


ployment of children under 12 years of age, but the 
educational laws of the state are not favorable to its 
practical carrying out, therefore the proportion of chil- 
dren among the wage earners was as great in 1900 as 
in 1890, or 23 to 27 per cent., against 4 to 10 per cent. 
in New England. 





ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
EMMET DENSMORE, M. D. 


One of the first principles to be mastered in the 
study of the Guntonian philosophy is the value of social 
contact. In the inception of the factory system, Mr. 
Gunton has pointed out, weavers who had before lived 
in isolated households and had worked sixteen and 
seventeen hours per day for seven days in the week, 
did not have their isolation in general broken in upon, 
excepting the Saturday afternoon when the weaver car- 
ried the products of his week’s work to his employer 
and returned with material to be worked upon the fol- 
lowing week. As soon as these weavers were gathered 
together in little dwellings situated near the steam fac- 
tory, they at once constituted a society of their own. 
The more active, enterprising and ambitious among 
these workmen set the pace for their neighborhood, and 
the wants and ambitions of the community were thus 
stimulated. The hours of labor, which began with 
fourteen, were soon reduced to twelve, and, in obedi- 
ence to the demands of the laborers, a gradual and con- 
tinual reduction in the hours of labor has taken place. 
In obedience to the increased wants of the operatives, 
wages have gradually but steadily risen, and any stu- 
dent of Gunton is familiar with the steps that have led 
and are leading to the shorter hours and higher wages 
of the labcrers, and the consequent increase in the gen- 
eral business and prosperity of the community. 

A law that applies tothe unit applies with equal 
certainty to a collection of units, and if social contact is 
good for an individual and for any given community, it 
is equally good for larger and larger groups, until the 
nation is included. 

On and after the beginning of the Spanish-Ameri- 
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can war in 1898, Professor Gunton seemed to have lost 
sight of the influence of this law of social contact upon 
a great nation. Our public men, who from the outset 
were in favor of the retention of the Philippines, had 
much to say regarding the natural wealth and oppor- 
tunities afforded by the archipelago and the untold 
value that the possession of the Philippines would be to 
the United States. Mr. Gunton responded that it is the 
development of trade and wealth at home which is the 
making of a nation, and that the expenditure of our 
money and energies in the Philippines might leave mil- 
lions of acres of western land undeveloped and mines 
unworked, and that these acres and these mines are of 
far more importance to the prosperity of America than 
the Philippines, however rich they may be in natural 
resources. The mistake in this view, so it seems to me, 
is in the supposition that the energies which we were 
then devoting and have since devoted to the Philip- 
pines would necessarily reduce the capital and euter- 
prise invested in the development of our own country. 
Such is not the result of the simplest action of social 
contact. When the wants of an individual or a neigh- 
borhood have been increased by that wider knowledge 
which comes from social contact, the old wants and the 
old demands are not lessened but steadily maintained. 
All that happens is that the new wants are added to the 
old ones and the whole is insisted upon—in consequence 
of which mandate wages rise and prosperity increases. 
Subsequent events have shown that the social contact 
which has come to our nation as a result of the Spanish 
war has been no exception to the rule. In consequence 
of that war and of the consequent social contact of our 
nation—the gratuitous advertising and increased respect 
of the world that came to us as one of the results of the 
war and of the part we subsequently played in China— 
we were placed in the procession of world powers. A 
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tremendous impetus has been given to our manufac- 
tured products for export; but because of this there has 
been no tendency to lose sight of our home needs and 
home markets, or to relax in the least our strenuous 
endeavors to supply the home markets and the home 
needs. 

The same is true in the matter of our taking pos- 
session of the Philippines and at the same time carry- 
ing forward those domestic enterprises which Mr. Gun- 
ton truly says are of chief importance to our nation. In 
no other four years of the nation’s history has there 
been such strides taken in the development of the West, 
in the development of domestic manufactures, and in 
the carrying on of all those industrial movements which 
it was feared might be injuriously affected by our enter- 
prise in the Philippines. The mistake was in supposing 
that if our attention was calledto the Philippines we 
would overlook and fail to develop our own resources. 


We can now see that just the contrary has been the 
result. 


In a recent report of the Atchison and Santa Fe 
Railway, and notwithstanding last year’s drought anda 
crop shortage which reduced the purchasing power of 
the agricultural classes by $300,000,000, the Santa Fe 
has nevertheless been able to increase its gross earn- 
ings by $4,681,000 during nine months of the current 
fiscal year. ‘This increase, and, as before said, in the 
face of a large crop shortage, is because of the great de- 
velopment which has recently taken place in the natural 
resources of the West and Southwest, and because so 
many manufactories of every character have sprung up 
along the lines of trans-continental roads. It is plain 
that our occupation of and activity in the Philip- 
pines has not retarded the development of manufactures 
and the extension of our crop acreage in the West; and 
this applies especially to the development of irrigation 
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systems for arid lands, a much needed work. Indeed, 
there is every evidence that the stimulus given to 
America by the distinguished part she has played in 
the world drama has had much to do with stimulating 
our activities at home. 

Let us glance again at the principle of social con- 
tact and what it accomplishes. All students of Gunton 
readily understand that as our laborers have shorter 
hours, more leisure to attend lectures, more time for 
discussion and more opportunity to scrutinize the show 
windows of department stores and the like, the wants 
of these laborers are increased, in due time wages are 
raised, the volume of business enlarged and general 
prosperity augmented. But this enjoyment of greater 
wealth on the part of the wage earner is but a small 
part of the benefit that accrues to him from his social 
contact and his enlarged opportunities. Co-extensive 


with his increased material prosperity is the develop- 
ment of his mind and character. To demand and to 


get an increase of wages, to expend increased sums for 
wants, and so to enhance the prosperity of themselves 
and the community, is well; but the development of 
intelligence, and familiarity with the facts of history 
and the affairs of the nation, with the demands of civ- 
ics and the increased interest in one’s fellows, and in 
general the uplift in refinement and spirituality, is of 
far greater importance. 

As aforesaid, whatever is true of the units is 
equally true of the largest group. There can be no 
doubt that one result of our world’s contact has been 
the unexpected and bewildering advances we have 
made in manufactures, exports and general prosperity. 
But these material gains are not to be considered along- 
side of the educational and uplifting influences that have 
resulted from this social contact of our nation. We be- 
gan the war with Spain in defence of a down-trodden 
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people. It does not matter that some selfishness and 
some crudity entered into our motive. No doubt ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine ”’—an ignoble watchword—had its 
influence and may indeed have been the turning point; 
all the same, a disinterested and unselfish benevolence 
such as the world never before saw was the mainspring 
in our action. The educational value of such a cam- 
paign is beyond computation. We are all human, im- 
perfect and frail; we are naturally much more inter- 
ested and entertained with our own personal endeavors 
than with the enterprises of others. If I chance to be- 
come interested in social settlements and betterments, 
or if I become much interested in missionary work, or 
become enlisted in an effort to advance the interests of 
education in the South—in whatever expression my al- 
truistic activities find vent the larger share of my inter- 
est is centered. As a nation we follow and are subject 
to the same law. Never before did one nation under- 
take so unselfishly to free another, and the rebound 
from this enterprise is likely to be of more value to the 
American people than it has been and will be to the 
people of Cuba, great as that beneficence has been. 
And then, our nation has become interested and even 
engrossed in the carrying out of our altruistic activities. 
We have not only given freedom to Cuba, but we have 
destroyed the plague spots of Cuban cities and given 
these cities a model sanitation; and the intense interest 
our people have taken, not only in the sanitation of Ha- 
vana, Santiago and Porto Rico, but in following the in- 
teresting steps in the development of schools in those 
cities, has been of priceless benefit to and an incalcula- 
bly uplifting influence upon our own people. 

In a recent address in New York before the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, President Roosevelt said: 


‘The citizens of this republic have a right to feel proud that we 
have kept our pledge to the letter, and that we have established a new 
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international precedent. I do not remember—and I have thought a 
good deal about it—a single case in modern times where, as the result of 
such a war, the victorious nation has contented itself with setting a new 
nation free, and fitting it as well as it could be for the difficult path of 
self-government. Anarchy and ruin would have lain before the island 
if we had been content with the victories of war and turned the island 
loose to run itself. Now we bid it godspeed as a nation, and we intend 
to see to it that it shall have all the aid that we can give it.” 


It is clearly true that ‘‘anarchy and ruin would have 
lain before the island if we had turned it loose to run 
itself." We have done far more than to be negatively 
helpful. By the simple force of our nation’s might we 
have tacitly guaranteed Cuba against foreign inter- 
ference. Asa result, Cuba has no need for an army and 
anavy. The government of Cuba sees this so clearly 
that no provision has been made for a minister of war 
or aminister of thenavy. This state of things for Cuba 
is a well-nigh immeasurable beneficence. When we 
consider how all the peoples of Europe are taxed and 
burdened with armiesand navies and war expenditures, 
what a tremendous relative advantage the people of 
Cuba enjoy in being wholly freed from these heavy 
burdens, and being at liberty now to go forward and 
engage in those peaceful and industrial activities which 
are the formation of prosperity and progress. More- 
over, this phase of our interference with Cuban affairs 
has cost us nothing, and there is not the slightest exist- 
ing indication that it ever will cost us anything, while 
it is, nevertheless, an incalculable advantage to the peo- 
ple of Cuba. At the same time, I maintain that the 
results of our interference in Cuban affairs have been, 
are being and must continue to be a still greater 
beneficence to us than to the people of Cuba, quite aside 
from the consideration of our numerical superiority. 
The growth of character and the spiritual uplift that is 
coming to us is of far greater importance than material 
prosperity. I realize that in this matter we are in danger 
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of too great complacence; and it will be well for us to 
meditate quite as much upon our shortcomings as upon 
the incontestible fact that we are a leader of nations in 
altruistic activities. All the same, when our president 
calls our attention to the fact ‘‘ that we have established 
a new international precedent” in altruism, the educa- 
tional, expanding and uplifting influence upon our peo- 
ple is an inestimable benefit. 

What have we done in the Philippines ? In Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's message to congress last December 
occurs the following significant passage: 


‘“‘In our anxiety for the welfare and progress of the Philippines, it 
may be that here and there we have gone too rapidly in giving them lo- 
cal self-government. It is on this side that our error, if any, has been 
committed. No competent observer, sincerely desirous of finding out 
the facts, and influenced only by a desire for the welfare of the natives, 
can assert that we have not gone far enough. We have gone to the very 
verge of safety in hastening the process. To have taken a single step 
further or faster in advance would have been folly and weakness, and 
might well have been crime. Weare extremely anxious that the natives 
shall show the power of governing themselves. We are anxious, first, 
for their sakes, and next because it relieves us of a great burden. There 
need net be the slightest fear of our not continuing to give them all the 
liberty for which they are fit. The only fear is lest in our over-anxiety 
we give them a degree of independence for which they are unfit, there- 
by inviting reaction and disaster. As fast as there is any reasonable 
hope that in a given district the people can govern themselves, self-gov- 
ernment has been given in that district. There is not a locality fit for 
self-government which has not received it. But it may well be that in 
certain cases it will have to be withdrawn because the inhabitants show 
themselves unfit to exercise it; such instances have already occurred. 
In other words, there is not the slightest chance of our failing to show a 
sufficiently humanitarian spirit. The danger comes in the other direc- 
tion.” President Roosevelt further says: ‘‘Our earnest effort is to 
help these people upward along the stony and difficult path that leads to 
self-government. . . .. . . Ouraimis high. We do not desire 
to do forthe islands merely what has elsewhere been done for tropic 
peoples by even the best foreign governments; we hope to do for them 
what has never before been done for any people of the tropics—to make 
them fit for self-government atter the fashion of the really free na- 
tions.” 


This message was given at the beginning of De- 
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cember last. In The Outlook for May 3Ist is published 
what may be called a report by Governor Taft on 
‘*Civil Government in the Philippines.” Fortunately 
Governor Taft’s character and reputation are such as to 
give confidence in the report he has made. Ina dis- 
cussion of this matter, the editor of The Outlook states: 


‘It is interesting to note, after so much misrepresentation of the 
situation in the Philippines, that the story of American control there is 
as definitely constructive and as fundamentally upbuilding as the story 
of American control in Cuba, recalled in another column. It is a history, 
not of conquest, but of the laying of the foundations of a superior civili- 
zation, with specific reference to the needs of the people who are to be 
governed, and with definite reference to the welfare of the islands, both 
material and moral. ‘This aim, so distinct from that which has shaped 
the colonial policies of most other governments, and of all colonial poli- 
cies at an earlier period in history, is clearly evidenced by the generous 
share which Filipinos receive in the government of the islands, a share 
which is as large as the exigencies of the situation will permit, and 
which will become larger as the population becomes more accustomed 
to popular government and the natives fitted to administer it increase in 
numbers. 

** The United States has built up in the Philippines a popular gov- 
ernment from the very foundation. It began by a large appropriation 
for the construction and improvement of roads in the archipelago and 
for the improvement of the harbor works at Manila, involving altogether 
an expenditure of not less than four millions of dollars, and designed, 
by making the harbor at Manila satisfactory and adequate, to give the 
islands facilities for commerce with the rest of the world, and, by the 
construction of good roads, to open up the interior of the country to the 
seaports. It has passed a general school law, laid the basis of a general 
school system and brought to the islands a thousand American teachers; 
so that more than half the towns in the archipelago now have an Ameri- 
can teacher, whose chief function is to teach the Filipino teachers the 
English language and the proper methods of education. In other words, 
the government has established a popular flexible school system which 
will be coterminous with the islands themselves. Normal and manuai 
training schools have already been organized at varions points.” 


It will be seen that the aim of our government in 
the Philippines has been substantially the same as that 
which has governed our action in Cuba, and very dif- 
ferent from the colonial policies of other governments, 
even that of England herself, which has heretofore 
given the world the nearest ideal colonial policy. 
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As the years, and even as the months, come and go, 
the situation in the Philippines rapidly improves. Ina 
letter from President Roosevelt, dated June 8th, writ- 
ten to the Rev. Charles E. St. John, of Boston, Secre- 
tary to the American Unitarian Association, the presi- 
dent says: 


‘‘T am happy to be able to say that the bill which has just passed 
the senate will, if enacted into law, enable us to proceed even more 
rapidly and efficiently than hitherto along the lines of securing peace, 
prosperity and personal liberty to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands. There is now almost no ‘policy of coercion’ in the Philip- 
pines because the insurrection has been so entirely overcome that, save 
in a few places, peace, and, with peace, the policy of conciliation and 
good will obtains throughout the islands. There has never been any 
coercion save what was absolutely inevitable in putting a stop to an 
armed attack upon the sovereignty of the United States, which, in its 
last phases, became mere brigandage.” 

The most important question involved in this dis- 
cussion is whether the occupancy of the Philippines by 
the Americans tends to weaken our democracy and our 
sense of fair play, and whether it exerts any reaction- 
ary and injurious influence upon us; or whether, as I 
contend, our efforts to provide the Filipinos with self- 
government as rapidly as they are able to utilize it, and 
giving them a stable government, the benefit of schools 
and an opportunity to pursue peaceful industries, will 
react upon our own people, as it undoubtedly has done 
and is doing in the case of Cuba, for the promotion 
and development of the higher qualities of our nature. 


In the foregoing article there are a few points that 
need a word of correction. The fact that Dr. Densmore 
favors a United States colonial policy is a matter that 
calls for no special remark, only that he has endeavored 
to fasten his argument upon the economic theory and 
reasoning represented by this magazine, and in so doing 
he has made several important mistakes. 

First of all, he says, ‘‘it is a part of the Guntonian 
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philosophy” that the law of social contact ‘applies 
with equal certainty to a collection of units, and if social 
contact is good for an individual and for any given com- 
munity, it is equally good for larger and larger groups, 
until the nation is included.’’ But this is not the case; 
there is no social contact between groups as groups, 
and least of all, between nations as nations. The only 
social contact that ever takes place is between indi- 
viduals. It is the influence of contact upon the indi- 
vidual that finally affects the character of the group, 
but the medium of social transmission is always the in- 
dividuals. The civilization of nations may affect each 
other by the intercourse of their citizens, as the man- 
ners and fashions of Europe are transferred to this 
country, and vice versa; but this is not the intercourse 
of nations; it is the intercourse of individuals through 
travel. Trade with the peoples in different countries 
stimulates this effect, but that, too, is always individual 
and not national. But none of this requires conquest 
or political annexation. 

He speaks of the present prosperity as in some way 
due to the Philippine policy, but it had absolutely 
nothing to do with it. The great strides in economic 
development at home took place before anything of im- 
portance was done abroad. Foreigners will not buy 
American rails or locomotives or have American built 
ships merely because we whipped Spain and have a 
stronger navy, or because foreign countries are a little 
more afraid of us. Those reasons have absolutely no in- 
fluence on our trade either at home or abroad. The only 
reason why foreigners will buy our products is because 
they can get them cheaper, or that they are better than 
can be had elsewhere. The only extent to which our 
performances in the East have helped our domestic 
prosperity is in the consumption of arms and ammuni- 
tion and clothing and rations by the army and navy. 
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We never suspected fora moment that annexing the 
Philippines or anything else would lessen the energy 
with which Morgan would organize trusts, or the Uni- 
ted States steel company improve the methods of man- 
ufacturing armor plate and steel rails. Capitalists will 
develop the resources of the nation whenever the profit- 
able opportunity presents itself. 

On this point Dr. Densmore’s remarks are without 
any foundation in fact. What we referred to by at- 
tracting attention to foreign affairs to the neglect of 
home was not in the doings of the capitalists at all, but 
in the public opinion and public policy of the nation, 
and on that point our prediction has been all too liter- 
ally vindicated. 

Congress, the press throughout the country, and the 
administration have been literally absorbed duringthe 
last two years with this foreign policy. Discussion in 
relation to these new possessions practically monopo- 
lized the attention of congress during the last session, 
and no question of great national importance had any 
chance for fair consideration. 

There are several important measures which ought, 
and otherwise would have received discussion in the 
press and consideration in congress during this session. 
Conspiciously among these was an important banking 
law, and a comprehensive bill dealing with immigra- 
tion. Because of the overshadowing character of the 
Cuban and Philippine business, the late session was 
distressingly barren of results. 

Our present marvelous industrial growth is the 
outcome of our previous economic policy, a conspicuous 
feature of which was a wholesome protective system, 
now being demoralized by this colonial and foreign 
policy discussion. 

Another point that Dr. Densmore makes is the al- 
truistic effect of our Philippine experiences upon the 
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American people. Regarding this, he is especially un- 
fortunate. It is true, as he says, that our assistance to 
Cuba was the most extraordinarily generous act one na- 
tion ever did for another, but the altruism which led to 
that was born of our previous domestic progress; it 
came before any of our experiences with the Philip- 
pines. Nothing has occurred since we went to the 
Philippines to strengthen our altruistic sentiment at 
home, but, on the contrary, everything to deaden it. 
The brutalities that were perpetrated there, not merely 
by soldiers individually, but officially, are wholly bar- 
barizing instead of being altruistic in their effect. For 
instance, the capture of Aguinaldo and the promotion 
of the man who did it was debasing to every sense of 
honor and manliness; it gave the official sanction of 
this country to one of the most treacherous, cowardly 
and unmanly acts that was ever perpetrated; it made 
sneaking cowardice creditable. The various methods 
of torture that have been applied to the natives tomake 
them turn state’s evidence on their comrades are a re- 
turn to the brutalities of the middle ages. The endorse- 
ment of these acts, or the fact that they were officially 
permitted, led to giving all sorts of pretended ethical 
reasons therefor, such as would justify the inquisition, 
and amounted toa process of educating the American 
people in an endorsement of these barbarities. 

Our recent experiences in Cuba have shown the de 
moralizing and not the altruistic character of this policy 
in another direction. In order to carry its point the 
administration descended to using the funds of the 
Cuban treasury for the purposes of a partisan propa- 
ganda. First of all, as a part of the undemocratic spirit 
born of this whole policy, the administration wanted to 
control the election in Cuba, and to that end bought the 
political influence of General Gomez and his friends 
that Palma might be elected, which was a pure case of 
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bribery. This decline in political morality is a direct 
result of the calloused condition that the protracted 
dealing with this subject has produced; and nothing 
more clearly indicates this moral stultification than the 
almost unanimous acquiescence of the press in the mis- 
use of public funds in Cuba by General Wood. To be 
sure it has been pronounced wrong, and in many quar- 
ters called a political mistake, but caused no serious 
moral protest. Moreover all this tends to familiarize 
the people with the suppression of popular rights and 
its justification on the grounds of necessity, the influ- 
ence of which can be no other than the lowering of our 
moral standard of political conduct. The more fre- 
quently we apologize for and justify the outrages upon 
personal rights, asin the Philippines, and political integ- 
rity, as in Cuba, we deaden the sentiment and lower the 
plane of political and personal morals at home. 

It is a matter of deep regret that thus far the facts 
have more than justified our worst predictions of the 
policy of expansion. More than two years ago we 
pointed out that expansion would endanger protection, 
but we did not think it would come so soon. 














PAST AND PRESENT TARIFF LESSONS 


HENRY W. WILBUR 


‘* The present position of the great manufacturing interests of the 
United States is highly encouraging. The necessity for protecting these 
branches of industry has disappeared. . . . They have become so 
firmly established that they can maintain themselves under any com- 
mercial system that will sustain the government.” 


That sounds wonderfully like a current tariff reform 
deliverance, but it is really an extract from an editorial 
that appeared in the New York Herald of Sept. 19, 1847. 
It simply shows that the opponents of protection are the 
same blind guides they were more than half a century 
ago. 


The Herald was parading the delights of the revenue 
tariff passed in 1846, and did what seems to be second 


nature with a free-trade theorizer, counted its chickens 
before they were hatched. A little later a condition 
came which upset the Hera/d’s theory. By 1853 indus- 
trial wreck and ruin came upon the country, and gaunt 
want confronted the masses of the people. The 7rzbune 
of Oct. 4, 1853, thus stated the condition: 

‘* Furnaces and mills were everywhere closed, and with each step in 
this direction we became more dependent on the foreigner, who raised 
his prices ; and the higher they rose the greater became his power to 
accept bonds in payment. The more bonds we sold the higher rose the 
prices and the duties ; and the more rapid the accumulation of the debt 
the greater became the revenue, which is now surplus, and for precisely 
the same reason that caused the existence of the surplus of 1§36—the 
destruction of the domestic competition for the sale of cloth and iron.” 

Soup kitchens and free lunch counters were finally 
established in the cities to keepthe people from starva- 
tion. Horace Greeley made a personal inspection of the 
relief of the poor in New York city, and the 7rzbune of 
Jan. 15, 1855, told the story of his observations. It is 


not necessary to quote the details. It was a realistic 
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description of the frenzied scramble of the unemployed 
for the soup andcrumbs that were to be had at charity’s 
table. 

Instead of American industries being able to sus- 
tain themselves under a revenue tariff they went into 
decline or went out of business entirely. The closed 
factories and workshops called for the opening of soup 
kitchens. 

Our industrial history has repeated itself. A tariff 
system leaning towards free trade in the nineties pro- 
duced the same results that it did in the fifties. It 
would naturally be supposed that the period from 1893 
to 1897 would still be fresh in the memory of all men. 
Nevertheless, the free trade apostles are as ready as the 
Herald was in 1847 todeclare that our industries no 
longer need protecting. Hence they advocate making 
a hole in our tariff policy by way of sentimental Cuban 
reciprocity, through which hole free trade may force 
entrance into our industrial enclosure, and what makes 
the effort more threatening is that a lot of unbaked pro- 
tectionists are giving aid and comfort to the free trade 
promoters. 

There are,still other evidences that the opponents 
of the American protective system have learned noth- 
ing in acentury, more or less. The charge was made 
by free traders more than seventy-five years ago that 
the policy of protection fostered those joint stock com- 
panies which gave New England her industrial promi- 
nence in the earlier days of the republic. In a speech 
delivered in the United States senate, Feb. 6, 1832, the 
matchless Henry Clay tore this scarecrow to pieces. 

The ‘‘tariff reformers” are just as hysterical in 
1902 as their progenitors were in 1832. Those who 
wail about protection fostering those combinations of 
capital called ‘‘ trusts” are simply victims of a false no- 
tion. They seem to fancy that the growth of wealth is 
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an evil, and are consumed by the fear that men gener- 
ally and the nation collectively may become too pros- 
‘ perous. 

There are present conditions of commercial growth 
and industrial prosperity in our country which may 
well make the tariff tinkerers pause before attempting to 
disturb existing conditions. 

Our country now supplies Europe with goods which 
but a few years ago we were obliged to import. Tin 
plate, which the doubting Thomases said we would al- 
ways have to get abroad, we now produce in abundance 
for our home consumption, and recently we exported 
tin to Wales, the peculiar home land of thiscommodity. 
Silks, which aforetime we secured in France, we now 
export to that country. On page 20 of a recent ‘‘ Re- 
view of the World’s Commerce,” issued by the state de- 
partment at Washington, we read: ‘‘ There are, in- 
deed, surprisingly few of the articles which used to be 
obtained exclusively abroad that are not now produced 
extensively in the United States. The woolen as well 
as the silk industry of France and the hosiery industry 
of Germany are said to be suffering extensively from 
our competition, and the Bohemian glass industry is 
feeling the effect of the increase of glass manufactured 
in the United States.” 

It should be remembered that we may search the 
industrial history of the United States in vain to find 
industrial prosperity at home or commercial expansion 
abroad keeping company with periods of tariff for reve- 
nue or any of the legislative devices looking towards 
free trade. The development of our home market and 
its protected enjoyment lays the foundation of that 
domestic prosperity which makes us able to go forth 
and capture the markets of the world. These facts, 
stubborn and unassailable, make it imperative for us to 
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let well enough alone in the matters which pertain to 
our tariff system. 

If these signs at home were not enough, the por- 
tent of a tariff storm in England should strengthen our 
allegiance to our own policy. England has been a 
nominal free trade country for something more than 
half a century; she was strongly protectionist for sev- 
eral centuries, and her commercial supremacy was built 
up during the period when she adhered to protection. 
Now that the commerce of the world is slipping through 
her fingers and she is fast losing her place as the manu- 
facturer of the nations, it is natural that her up-to-date 
statesmen and economists should be looking to the re- 
adoption of her original protective policy. It looks as 
if the time were near at hand when England, by return- 
ing to protection, will cease to occupy the position of 
the only free trade country in the family of modern 
progressive nations. 

Considering the history of the past and the signs of 
the present, sound economists are not anxious for any 
tariff experiments which will bring a return of the 
soup-kitchen periods of 1855 or 1895. Industrial prog- 
ress at home or abroad cannot be advanced by imperil- 
ling any established American industry. Our country 
having attained domestic prosperity and been placed on 
the high road towards commercial supremacy while ad- 
hering to the policy of protection, and having gone into 
the valley of humiliation whenever we have headed tow- 
ards free trade, the true American policy is to con- 
tinue the protective system as the indispensable bul- 
wark of our national progress. 








EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


The New York Press appears to have assumed the 
function of exclusive interpreter of the inner meaning 
of the president’s remarks on trusts, in his Pittsburgh 
address. It would seem only fair to at least let Mr. 
Roosevelt into the secret. 


THE TEMPTATION of a president to use the power of 
his office during the first term to secure the nomination 
for the second, is evidently irresistible. It would seem 
that the only way to secure the disinterested attention 
of the national administration to the nation’s affairs is 
to limit the presidency to one term. 


GENERAL Woop’s unblushing use of public funds 
for party campaign and lobbying purposes, like the dis- 
gusting barbarities perpetrated in the Philippines, fur- 
nishes a foretaste of what may be expected under a sys- 
tem of military colonial government. A continuance of 
this sort of thing would soon lower the standards of 
political morality at home as well as disgrace the name 
of the republic abroad. 


THE REPUBLICANS of Wisconsin have administered 
a very wholesome rebuke to Senator Spooner for his 
position on the protection and reciprocity question. 
The notice to the national administration to keep its 
hands off Wisconsin politics, and the request that federal 
office holders be permitted to attend to their official 
duties, instead of packing caucuses and stampeding 
conventions, is also a very wholesome note of warning, 
which with this administration should have been un- 
necessary. 
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COMMENTING upon the fact that Gen. Wood took 
$15,626 from the Cuban treasury to subsidize the Ha- 
vana fost, circulate literature and stimulate a lobby for 
tariff reduction, the New York Evening Post says: ‘‘If 
they (the Cubans) had [this money], and in addition 
the sums which Gen. Wood gave to buy off the opposi- 
tion of Gomez and others, the Cuban government would 
not have been obliged to cancel its contract for the edu- 
cation of Cuban teachers in this country for lack of 
$30,000.”’ 


THE STATISTICS of exports and imports for the year 
ending June 30, 1902, afford an interesting illustration 
of the prevalent error that a nation’s prosperity is 
measured by the extent or increase of its foreign trade. 
It appears that our imports for 1901-2 were $79,793,243 
greater than in 1900--I901, and our exports were $105,- 
000,000 less. Besides a net decrease of $185,470,727 in 
our favorable balance of trade, the figures show an ac- 
tual decrease of $25,993,441 in the total volume of for- 
eign trade. 

From the foreign trade theory this would indicate 
a decline in business prosperity, whereas, this has been 
one of the most prosperous years in our history. “he 
simple explanation is that our progress has been in do- 
mestic industry, where the expenditures and profits, 
employment and wages, have all been at home, which 
is always the true test of national welfare. 


We do not question the president's desire to do something about 
trusts, along the rather indeterminate lines he has indicated in his 
speeches, but we cannot imagine him dull enough to believe that this 
nonsense of Mr. Littlefield will amount to anything. We think that it 
would clear the air a little if he managed to make it known that he was 
in no wise connected with the performances of the Maine statesman.— 
New York Times. 


THIS STATES the case exactly. Whatever may be 
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the president’s real position on the matter of trusts, 
Mr. Littlefield’s quasi-official utterances smack more of 
politics than statesmanship. Unless the president has 
undergone a radical change of views, he is not opposed 
to large corporations, or so-called trusts, but is inter- 
ested only in having them surrounded with conditions 
which shall reasonably insure open, fair, competitive 
business methods. Much that is being said by the as- 
sumed custodians of .the president’s policy is likely to 
do him no good, and business much harm. 


AN EFFORT is being made by certain republican 
papers to interpret the president’s remarks about trusts, 
in his Pittsburgh speech, as the signal for a republican 
anti-trust issue. Whether this is inspired, or is merely 
an exhibition of political sensationalism, it is mani- 
festly a political mistake. 

The democrats could beat the republicans high and 
dry on an anti-trust issue. They can bid several points 
more than Roosevelt for anti-trust votes every time. If 
necessary, they will go the whole length of suppressing 
the trusts and advocating public ownership. This is 
about the only issue upon which they can agree, and 
they will agree to the full dose. Bryan will accept it 
because it is good populism; Cleveland and the eastern 
democrats will accept it because it leads directly to tariff 
smashing and free trade. In any bidding for the anti- 
trust vote, the president will be beaten ten to one. 
Only bad advisers will recommend Mr. Roosevelt to 
stake his political fortunes on an anti-trust campaign. 

THE World, on January g last, made this editorial 
statement, ‘‘based on figures obtained direct from trust- 
worthy sources ”’: 


“It (the steel trust) is now selling rails in England at $22.50 per 
ton, after paying railroad and ocean freights. The ocean freight alone 
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is $5.11 per ton. So that American steel rails are really being sold in 
England at $17 per ton. 

‘* The American price is $28 per ton—$11 higher than the English 
price.” 

This statement bears all the earmarks of falsehood. 

At the time this was first published, the United States 
Steel Corporation had orders for steel rails months 
ahead at $28 a ton, and therefore had no motive for 
selling them in England at $17. It would require con- 
summate business folly to do that. The managers of 
the steel trust may be guilty of foolishness, but they are 
not so senile as to sell steel rails at $17 a ton when 
they can get $28. In view of the known facts, we 
have no hesitation in saying that we believe the state- 
ment to be untrue. The World will please give its 
‘*trustworthy source” of these figures or wear the 
brand. 


QUITE A FLUTTER has been produced in the daily 
press by an editorial in the American Federationist, 
affirming the doctrine that in labor disputes the public 
has no standing in law or equity as a party to the 
controversy; that the question whether the laborers 
shall work or not work, or capitalists shall produce or 
not produce, is for the laborers and the capitalists alone 
to determine; that the only right the public has in the 
case is to insist that both laborers and capitalists shall 
act within the law. Since this is exactly the position 
that capitalists have always insisted upon, the concern 
indicated in the conservative press because the laborers 
take the same view is a little surprising. This view is 
only partially true, for while the public cannot directly 
interfere with the specific contracts, it can indirectly 
interfere by radically changing the conditions under 
which both parties act and live. The theory that the 
public is not a party to labor contests is technically true 
in law, but unsound in social economics and political 
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science. If the corporations and the unions wish to 
escape caustic interference of the public, they must find 
a way of acting together and adjusting their difficulties 
without injuring the public. 

THE SOUTH appears to be very unfortunate in its 
representatives in congress. Only a few weeks ago the 
senate was disgraced by a brutal brawl, created by a 
fight between the two senators from South Carolina. 
Now comes Senator Bailey from Texas, who goes Sena- 
tor Tillman one worse in disgraceful conduct. Tillman 
had some provocation, but Bailey had none. Simply 
because Senator Beveridge of Indiana said that Bailey 
had made an ‘‘unwarranted attack” on a public man, 
he waits until the senate adjourns and assauits him in 
his seat as Brooks did CharlesSumner. The Brookses, 
Tillmans and Baileys are not only a disgrace to the 
states which elect them and to the whole South, but 
they are a disgrace to the nation, and a scandal on the 
senate of the United States. If the people in their 
states insist upon electing such ruffians to the national 
senate, it is time that body took the matter in its own 
hands, and established a rule that any person who as- 
saults a senator on the capitol grounds, for any cause 
whatever, shall never again have a seat in the senate. 
Bailey should be expelled at once, and if re-elected 
should not be permitted to take his seat. Texasshould 
be minus a senator until it could elect a man fit to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen. 

THE ACTION of the United States Steel Corporation 
in securing permission from the New Jersey Legislature 
to issue $250,000,000 of § per cent. bonds with which to 
take up $200,000,000 of 7 per cent. preferred stock and 
raise $50,000,000 in cash, is creating unfavorable com- 
ment in the financial world abroad as well as at home. 
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The London Economist thinks it a questionable move, but 
is ‘‘typical of the constant reshuffling of company 
capital which is just now somuchin vogue on the other 
side of the Atlantic,” and points to it as ‘‘a useful ob- 
ject lesson of the danger which British investors run in 
embarking in enterprises formed under the very elastic 
laws of the state of New Jersey and some other portions 
of the union.” 

There are several features of this transaction which 
are well calculated to raise suspicion. One is the fact 
that a corporation which has a colossal surplus of $24,- 
500,000 from one year’s operation, besides allowing 
$15,400,000 for reserve, depreciation and improvement, 
and above payments of all interests on its bonded in- 
debtedness, 7 per cent. on its preferred stock and 4 per 
cent. on its common stock, should be in such imme- 
diate necessity of borrowing $50,000,000 in cash as 
to pay the syndicate negotiating it $10,000,000 for its 
service. 

This corporation has undoubtedly rendered great 
service in steadying the iron and steel industry, and 
through it many tributary industries in this country. 
But if anything should be done to create the impression 
that a $1,404,000,000 corporation was organized for 
speculative rather than investment and productive pur- 
poses, it would have a disturbing effect on the whole 
field of large corporate enterprises, which would also 
tend to strengthen the superficial anti-trust senti- 
ment of the country. This would be both an economic 
and political misfortune. 





THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics of 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zing. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


A Mine Owner’s View 


Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I have to-day read in July number of 
the magazine your article on the anthracite coal strike. 
I did not see Mitchell’s statement, but I have heard it 
criticised as a very one-sided statement. You say that 
Mr. Mitchell shows that miners never exceed 200 days 
employment in the year, and that their average earn- 
ings are $1.42 aday. I am not familiar with the an- 
thracite conditions, but I can say in regard to situation 
in the bituminous districts that it is true that the 
miner averages only two-thirds time, but he will not 
work any more than this. We have had orders so that 
we could have run our mines continuously at full capa- 
city for the past three years, had the miners been will- 
ing to work steadily, the same as men in other crafts. 
But even with steady work offered them, and the mine 
in operation every day, our men average only 200 days 
a year. They are under contract to work 8 hours per 
day, six days a week, and yet they stay out of the mine 
on the average onv full day a week, and leave the mine 
from one to two hours before quitting time on enough 
other days a week to make a total idleness of two days 
a week. They goto work at 7 a. m., are Supposed to 
take a half hour for noon and quit at 3:30. They can 
be seen any day coming out of the mines anywhere 
from 1:30 to 3 o’clock. Very few of them work the 
full 8 hours. Mitchell knows this as well as I do. How 
can he or anyone else expect them to average the wages 
in other crafts, when they insist on loafing two-thirds 
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of theirtime? There is a lot of maudlin sympathy 
wasted on the miners. For the work they do, they are 
well paid, and the conditions of work are not unpleas- 
ant. If they do not rise in thesocial scale, it is because 
they do not make good use of their opportunities. They 
spend their wages foolishly, asarule. Very few own 
their own homes or take a proper pride in rising, they 
being satisfied so long as they exist from day to day. I 
have never felt more like doubting the efficacy of short- 
er working hours than since I have been running acoal 


mine. 
Pittsburg, Pa. G. M. 


Our correspondent is evidently in too close contact 
with the facts to be able to generalize philosophically. 
In order to give impartial consideration to any vexed 
question, one must be sufficiently removed from the 
thick of the conflict not to be immersed in a single in- 
terest. Of course Mr. Mitchell’s statement was one- 
sided; it was intended only to present the side of the 
miners. The corporations had presented theirs. But it 
is highly probable that even a one-sided statement 
may be correct in its facts. Of course our correspon- 
dent comes in contact with the situation from a directly 
opposite side, as he is a mine owner andemployer. He 
admits that the men in the bituminous coal field do not 
average more than 200 days a year, but he adds that it 
is their own fault; they won’t work any more; and he 
probably might have added that if one of them were 
discharged for not working the full eight hours that 
there would be a strike. He ends up by saying that 
they get as much as they are worth. Of course this 
could be said of any class of laborers in the world. It 
was probably never true that employers thought wage 
earners worth more than they received. The truth is 
that the standard of what any class of laborers are worth 
is determined by what they have habitually insisted 
upon having. Of course they spend their money fool- 
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ishly. People of a low character, with a generally dull 
and uninspiring environment, always spend their 
money foolishly. As a class, coal miners are a crude, 
rough, reckless lot, but the question is, Why are they 
so? Why are coal miners so much more reckless than 
mechanics in other callings? Like everybody else, they 
are largely the product of the conditions under which 
they work and live. 

The bottom fact is they have been imported from 
the continent because they are cheap. The employers 
were not willing to pay American wages and thereby 
secure American workmen in the mines, but they wanted 
something as near the ground-hog as they could get, if 
he could only dig coal, and they have imported labor- 
ers from the lowest spots of Europe. Why should 
they expect intelligent, characterful citizens from such 
material, especially under the comparatively crude en- 
vironment of a mining camp? So long as the mine 
owners of this country want that kind of cheap labor 
they must expect to have that kind of low character, 
and they must expect to have the unreasonable conduct 
and spasmodic violence that kind of character gives. 

It is not surprising that our friend doubts the effi- 
cacy of short hours. He might well doubt the efficacy of 
high wages for the same reason, contending that if they 
had longer hours and lower pay they would have less 
time and money to waste in dissipation. He might goa 
step further and conclude that slavery, after all, may be 
the best plan for this kind of people; but there is an- 
other side to that: They are in the United States, and 
they are citizens, and they have votes. It is, therefore, 
a matter of important public concern either that they 
be given all the character-creating conditions to make 
good citizens, or that they be not permitted to come to 
the country at all. If the mine owners of this country 
expect as high a general standard of character among 
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their laborers as prevails in other crafts, they must pay 
the price and offer the conditions that will attract the 
laborers from the same general grade of citizens. They 
cannot both have the cake and eat it. 

But the way toimprove conditions is not to lengthen 
the hours and keep down the wages and so stereotype 
the bad conditions. If any good is evertocome, it must 
be in stimulating the increase of the laborers’ demands 
for more of the good things of life. Whatever the pe- 
cuniary interests of the mine owners may be, our civi- 
lization and national progress demand that the condi- 
tions of the miners be improved, or no more of them be 
brought into this country. 


The Differential Duty on Sugar 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir:—In the first paragraph in the ‘‘ Editorial 
Crucible” in the July MAGAZINE, you rather intimate 


that you would favor abolishing the differential duty on 
refined sugar. Would not that open the flood gates of 
free trade as much asa reduction of the tariff on Cuban 
sugar? It is possible, however, that people generally 
do not understand what the differential really is. 


The sugar schedule in the tariff law is a complex 
affair and is often confusingly referred to. In brief, it 
is this: That all sugar imported into this country show- 
ing less than 75 degrees by the polariscopic test shall 
pay a duty of seventy-five one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound. For every degree above this a duty of thirty- 
five one-hundredths of a cent is added, until it reaches 
the highest standard before refining, which is described 
as 16 Dutch standard and tests about 96 degrees. This 
makes the total duty on raw sugar, ready for refining, 
about one and sixty-nine hundredths of a cent a pound. 
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The tariff act provides that ‘‘on all sugar which has 
gone through a process of refining” duty shall be one 
and ninety-five hundredths of a cent a pound; this addi- 
tional twenty-one hundredths of a cent is the differen- 
tial. The duty on all below 16 Dutch standard, or 
about 96 degrees test, protects home producers of beet 
and cane raw sugar. The differential protects the re- 
finers. The abolition of the differential duty, there- 
fore, would press hardest on the refiners. The sugar 
trust, for instance, would feel the full weight of this. 
Of course the beet sugar producers would feel the same 
pressure, since refining is practically a part of the con- 
tinuous process of producing beet sugar, but they would 
receive the protection for their raw product. The re- 
moval of the protection on raw sugar only would retain 
all the protection for the sugar refiners and give them 
the full benefit of the reduced duty on the raw, while 
being a direct blow to the producers of beet sugar. 
There is one peculiarity in the attitude of the adminis- 
tration during the recent controversy in congress on 
this subject. The administration forces insisted upon a 
reduction in the duty on raw sugar, but when it was 
proposed to couple with it the abolition of the duty on 
refined sugar they promptly objected. Just why the 
administration should object when the sugar trust was 
touched, and insist upon a reduction which affected only 
the American producers, is a little perplexing. Our 
reason for leaning towards the abolition of the differ- 
ential was, that if the sugar industry is to be attacked 
at all, there is no reason why the sugar trust should not 
share in a cut with all the rest. Favoritism is the scan- 
dal of tariff legislation, and to reduce the duty on raw 
sugar to the manifest benefit of the trust and injure all 
beet sugar producers, leaving the differential untouched, 
would be glaring favoritism. 
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Cuban Revenues 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—The newspapers are filled with asser- 
tions about the lack of revenue to support the Cuban 
government since the new republic began to do business. 
Can you tell us what has happened in the way of com- 
mercial restriction or regulation which tends to curtail 
Cuba's revenues which did not exist during the period 
of our military administration of the island’s affairs ? 
During that time the revenues seemed ample for govern- 
mental needs at home and tariff propaganda abroad. 

. F 


Nothing has occurred on our part to lessen the 
Cuban revenues, nor to restrict in the least Cuba’s 
market opportunities. It is frequently said that we de- 
prived her of certain foreign markets which she pre- 
viously enjoyed. This is a mistake. While under 
Spanish rule, Cuba had slightly favored admission to 
the Spanish market, she paid for this many times over 
in exorbitant taxation for Spanish purposes and opulent 
salaries for Spanish officials. The governor-general, 
for instance, received $50,000 a year, as much as the 
president of the United States, and a minister for the 
colonies $96,000, nearly twice the salary of our presi- 
dent, and so on down the list. 

Moreover, she was compelled to admit Spanish 
goods into Cuba nearly free of duty. For instance, on 
a hundred kilometers of knitted goods, or woolens, 
Spain would have to pay a duty of only $10, while 
other countries paid $195. For a thousand kilometers 
of sugar bags Spain was taxed $4.69, while other coun- 
tries paid $82. On a hundred kilometers of cashmere 
and that class of woolens, Spain paid only $15.40, other 
nations $300. Allthis was so much out of the revenues 
of Cuba. It is true that Cuba has lost whatever special 
privilege she had in the Spanish market, but that was 
due to the overthrow of Spanish rule, which she had 
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been conducting a revolution to accomplish for years. 
If she had succeeded without our help, that would have 
occurred just the same. We only assisted her to do 
what she had been painfully struggling to accomplish 
for a long time, with a slim chance of success and with 
a devastating effect upon her industries and population. 
She is producing more and selling more than she has 
for many years. Clearly there is nothing in our rela- 
tions to Cuba that has either lessened her revenues, re- 
stricted her markets, or the output of her wealth. It 
was not expected that Cuba could come out of such a 
struggle and find opulent prosperity awaiting her. 
Those who go to war or inaugurate revolution must ex- 
pect to face depressed finances and depleted industries 
afterwards. If the newspapers of this country would 
do as much tostimulate and encourage industry in Cuba 
as they are doing to encourage Cubans to be mendicants 
at the door of the United States, it would be better for 
the industrial welfare of Cuba and for the political 


moralty of this country. 
—_—— 


The Babcock Plan 


Editor GUNTON’sS MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In the attempt to settle the trust prob- 
lem, what is the matter with the Babcock plan of re- 
ducing the tariff on trust-made articles? 

L. M. S. 


There is nearly everything the matter with the 
Babcock plan. To propose that the tariff be abolished 
on all trust-made articles is very much like proposing 
that free trade be adopted for all staple manufactures. 
In the first place, there is no recognized definition of 
trusts. Every large corporation is called a trust; hence 
to abolish the tariff on all trust-made articles would be 
practically to put all large corporations on a free-trade 
basis. This would do one of two things: either trans- 
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fer the manufacture of these products to foreign coun- 
tries, or wipe out the small producers in the same line 
altogether, and give those concerns which could sur- 
vive the foreign competition a practical monopoly. In- 
stead of breaking the trusts this would break the small 
competitors and give the trusts more complete control 
of the field. The Babcock plan has neither economic 
sense nor political philosophy in it. If the tariff is to 
be revised, the revision should be done on a compre- 
hensive, scientific plan. Products should not be trans- 
ferred to the free list because they are made by large 
corporations or small ones, but the business should be 
based on the economic necessities of the industry. If 
it is worth while to keep the industry in this country, 
and it would be injured by removing the tariff, the tariff 
should be retained, and vice versa. But any revision 
of the tariff should be governed entirely by its effect 


upon the general industry of the country and not upon 
the particular industries directly affected. 
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THE LOWER SOUTH IN AMERICAN History. By 
William Garrott Brown. Cloth, 271 pp. $1.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York and London. 

The author of the fugitive pieces which constitute 
this volume is a southerner by birth, if not by educa- 
tion, and is now lecturer in history at Harvard Univer- 
sity. We are, therefore, treated to a study of southern 
conditions, traditions and institutions by a native of 
that section. It is not too much to say that the book is 
very readable, and is more philosophical and less preju- 
diced than is generally the case when a southerner at- 
tempts to review the doings of his people, social or po- 
litical. 

In speaking of the ‘‘lower South” the author re- 
fers to geographical rather than moral location. The 
section treated may be consulted on the map by consid- 
ering the following territory: ‘‘South Carolina and 
Georgia on the East, Louisiana, Alabamaand Texas on 
the West, part of Tennessee on the North,and Florida.” 
This is the region of cotton growing, the center of old- 
time slave territory, and the land where ante-bellum 
statesmen were grown and educated who nursed the 
secession theory until it grew into armed rebellion. 

While aiming to be fair and in the main judicial, 
our author takes pains to impress the reader with the 
idea that it was not slavery alone which caused the re- 
bellion. He declares that it was the presence of large 
numbers of Africans in the South which caused all of 
the trouble. That would seem to be begging the ques- 
tion. Manifestly, but for slavery there would never 
have been present in Dixie or on the continent any con- 
siderable number of negroes. From the time the little 


Dutch slaver discharged its cargo on the banks of the 
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James river down to the breaking out of the war and 
later, slavery was the inspiring cause of our sectional 
difficulties. The social and industrial system of the 
South rested on slavery, and the ‘‘ peculiar institution” 
was the only thing for which the chivalry of the section 
was willing to fight to the last ditch. 

The second chapter in the book treats of ‘‘The Ora- 
tor of Secession.”” That orator was William L. Yancey. 
Born in South Carolina in 1814, he died in 1863, and did 
not live to see the rebellion he did so much to hatch be- 
come the terribly lost cause. Yancey’s own life history 
is a standing proof of the dominating evil influence of 
slavery in accomplishing the undoing of the South. 
He was the editor of a strong unionist newspaper when 
a young man, but he married a rich wife, endowed with 
a plantation plentifully stocked with slaves, and his bet- 
ter nature was dried up in the atmosphere of the over- 
seer’s whip and the human auction block. We are told 
that he was the prince of agitators anda man of marvel- 
ous eloquence. Just how a man can grow eloquent de- 
fending an institution grounded in the enslavement of 
a race only becomes understandable when we consider 
that eloquence depends principally upon a gift of lan- 
guage, a vivid imagination and earnestness, and men 
may be and have been earnest and serious in their alle- 
giance to monstrous error. 

Without doubt, northern men generally fail to un- 
derstand the type of mind and political philosophy which 
existed in the South. The southerners deified the letter 
of the constitution and their peculiar interpretation of 
it, and ignored the claims of humanity outside the white 
race. They failed utterly to understand that wrong 
and injustice can never be made right by the vote of a 
majority even of white men. Lowell embodied the 
whole truth when he declared that ‘‘man is more than 
constitutions.” 
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In discussing the perplexities and problems, sec- 
tional and national in character, which have been inher- 
ited as a legacy from slavery and the war, it is only an 
occasional man who fully understands the moral law 
which underlies national as well as personal conduct, 
and we are not sure that our author is one of the num- 
ber. National wrong and injustice rest heavily upon 
the national conscience and involve national responsi- 
bility. The moral order of the universe requires that 
great wrongs long permitted must be expiated in the 
bloody sweat of all those who tolerated the iniquities, 
and sometimes by their children’s children down to the 
third and fourth generation. When we were in the 
midst of the carnage of the rebellion, Whittier, writing 
as a true prophet, said: 


** What though the cast-out spirit tear 

** The nation ia his going ? 

‘We who have shared the guilt must share 
‘The pangs of his o’erthrowing!” 


This is why North and South are vexed even to 
this day with the disfigurements and perplexing prob- 
lems of which this book in a measure treats. 

In the chapter ‘‘ Shifting the White Man’s Burden ” 
there is a sign of that careless use of language which 
characterizes innate race prejudice. We are led to in- 
fer that our author fancies that there is a peculiar type 
of badness which characterizes black men; in other 
words, that they are bad because they are black and 
white men are better because of the color of their skin. 
But there are white men, whole blocks of them, as low 
and mean and depraved as black men can possibly be, 
and in exactly the same way. To solve our social and 
political problems, condition and character, and not race, 
are the vital things to be considered. 

‘The Lower South,’’ however, is full of admirable 
things, and is written in such excellent spirit, in the 
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main, that it can be read with pleasure and profit by 
thoughtful people on both sides of Mason and Dixon's 
line. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, WITH SOME 
APPLICATIONS TO QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Ph. D. Cloth, 386 pages. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This is an excellently prepared text book on politi- 
caleconomy. It is made attractive by a variety of il- 
lustrations, by diagrams and maps usually well suited 
tothe purpose. The strong points of Mr. Laughlin’s 
book are his money chapters. These are clear, succinct 
and for the most part convincing. On this subject Mr. 
Laughlin is eminently sound. 

On matters of foreign trade, however, and free 
trade and protection, he has the greatest difficulty to be 
even fair. The biasof his mind on this subject makes 
his reasoning narrow, and his illustrations all point one 
way. He retains in this book most of the errors of 
Mill of half a century ago. He says on the point of 
reciprocal demand (page 157): ‘‘ The value of an im- 
ported commodity depends on the cost of acquisition— 
that is, on the value of the thing exported in exchange 
for it. If we export one hundred gallons of petroleum 
in payment for an imported French clock, the clock 
should exchange approximately for what the one hun- 
dred gallons of petroleum will exchange for in the Uni- 
ted States.” 

It would be difficult to construct a more misleading 
statement of foreign values than this. The first clause 
of his statement: ‘‘the value of an imported commod- 
ity depends on the cost of acquisition,’’ is entirely cor- 
rect, but to say that the cost of acquisition abroad de- 
pends on the ‘‘value of the things exported in exchange 
for it” at least needs verifying. 
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The illustration about the French clock and the 
one hundred gallons of petroleum is not an illustration 
at all, for such a thing never took place. Nobody ex- 
ports petroleum in exchange for French clocks or in ex- 
change for any other foreign product. Petroleum is 
sold for money and if French clocks or English woolens 
are bought, they are bought for money wholly indepen- 
dent of American petroleum, wheat, steel rails or 
anything else. The foreign exchange does not take 
place in any such way; it is buying and selling just as 
literally as if both transactions took place in this coun- 
try. The value of French clocks is determined by the 
cost of manufacturing Frenchclocks in France, and not 
by the cost of producing petroleum in the United 
States. Nor is the value of petroleum in this country 
governed by the cost of producing clocks in France, 
woolens in England or rubber spongesin Russia. How 
much petroleum an American would have to sell in or- 
der to buy a French clock would, of course, depend on 
the cost of producing and exporting the petroleum on 
the one hand and thecost of manufacturing the 
French clock on the other. 

This is a phase of the value fallacy of Cairnes, in 
which he sought to establish as a part of the theory of 
supply and demand that all demand is supply and all 
supply is demand, which is not true in fact, or at any 
rate itis not primarily true. When it happens to be 
true, it is an incident to rather than a cause of the 
situation. 

On the question of free trade and protection, Mr. 
Laughlin gives many evidences of having retained the 
old point of view which prevailed in the forties. For 
instance, among other things he says ‘‘ protection is 
dangerously socialistic.’"” He seems on this point not 
to have risen above the commonplace assumption that 
protection is always paternalism. For an economist 
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to-day to fail to distinguish between the protective and 
the paternal element in public policy is, to say the least, 
to be wofully belated. If this were true then, all 
legislation, such as factory acts, sanitary laws, etc., 
would be paternalism. Inthatcase, we would be forced 
to conclude that paternalism was a very good thing, for 
experience has conclusively demonstrated that this class 
of protective legislation which throws the protecting 
arm of the law around the opportunities for health and 
personal freedom, conditions of labor, etc., is of the 
very essence of civilization. 

These are not paternalistic at all, they are protec 
tive. The difference between the two terms, and it is 
a radical one, is that the one protects the opportunities 
of the individual to have certain conditions and do cer- 
tain things, while paternalism is the effort of govern- 
ment to do things for him. One is doing for the 
individual, and the other is to protect the opportunity 
for the individual to do for himself. 

Tariff protection is the protection of the oppor- 
tunities of home industries, in the same way that the 
enforcement of sanitation in the work shops and the 
laborer’s home is a protection of the opportunity for 
health, and that protection is needed, because under the 
circumstances they are not able to furnish it themselves. 
It is one of the inseparable fuuctions of the state; it is 
in the nature of organized society that the state should 
perform these functions. It always hasdone so, and in 
the nature of things it always must. 

THE STORY OF THE MORMONS; FROM THE DATE 
OF THEIR ORIGIN TO THE YEAR 1901. By William 
Alexander Linn. Cloth, 637 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York and London. 

The author of this book assures us that it is a record 
of facts, and that it rests largely on Mormon sources of 
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information. It is a narrative of mingled superstition, 
fraud and crime, with scarcely a recognition of a redeem- 
ing trait on the part of the peculiar people whose story 
is told. 

Starting with the first inception of the Mormon 
movement by Joseph Smith, near Palmyra, New York, 
the bloody trail of the ‘‘ saints” is followed to Kirtland, 
Ohio; to Jackson county, Missouri; to Nauvoo, Illinois, 
and across the plains and mountains to the Salt Lake 
valley in Utah, where the flower and fruitage of Mor- 
monism are to be found to-day. 

The Mormon bible is pronounced a fraud from the 
time of its reputed discovery on the metal plates to its 
printing, and Sidney Rigdon, a disciple or Campbellite 
preacher, who turned Mormon, is charged with its au- 
thorship. 

Joseph Smith, the first prophet of this church, is 
pictured as a combination of ignorance, duplicity and 
superstition. He saw visions by using a ‘‘ peek”’ stone; 
was a digger for hidden treasure, and a locater of wells 
by means of a forked stick held in his hand over the 
supposed vein of water. 

The Mormons began to flock together at Kirtland, 
Ohio, about 1830, and remained seven or eight years, 
being driven from the place because of their alleged 
badness and consequent unpopularity with their neigh- 
bors, so this story tells us. They fled to Jackson 
county, Missouri, where an aggravated experience of 
the same sort awaited them. They were ordered to go 
by a mob of citizens, and a good deal of bloodshed was 
indulged in before they went. The citizens issued a 
manifesto, in a general way charging the Mormons with 
all sorts of crimes, the most specific being ‘‘ tampering 
with our slaves,” and that meant making them dissatis- 
fied with their servitude. 

The Mormons then emigrated to Nauvoo, Illinois, 
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and made elaborate preparations to stay. It is claimed 
that from 1840 to 1846 nearly 4,000 Mormon converts 
came from Europe to the Nauvoo settlement. 

Soon, however, an armed hostility existed between 
the Mormons and the world’s people. Battles, more or 
less bloody, were fought, and finally Joseph Smith and 
several of his followers were arrested and lodged in 
jail. While in the possession of the authorities, Joseph 
and his brother Hyram were murdered. 

Then it was decided to move to the far West, and 
Brigham Young assumed the leadership of the Mormon 
host. The route of the exodus was marked by the 
direst sufferings. 

All of the horrible details of public massacres and 
secret assassinations which it is claimed characterized the 
Mormon rule in Utah before the admission of the terri- 
tory as a state are given in this book, including the 
somewhat prolonged conflict with the United States 
authorities. 

If there are or were any good Mormons, this book 
does not give their biographies. If they did any good 
work in carving the Utah settlements out of desert and 
wilderness, the statement of it is in the main avoided 
by Mr. Linn. 

Taking the volume as a whole, one is somewhat 
lead to doubt the rightfulness and wisdom of spoiling 
six hundred pages of good paper in rehearsing its grue- 
some details. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By Samuel W. McCall. Cloth, 
124 pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 

Daniel Webster graduated from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1801, and the volume before us contains 
an address delivered at the college on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of that event. 
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Mr. McCall speaks as an advocate and an apolo- 
gist, and makes Webster the foremost member of the 
bar in America and the nation’s leading orator. Re- 
garding his legislative career, Mr. McCall is equally 
partisan. He is even unwilling to criticise Webster as 
a compromiser regarding the slavery question. In the 
light of the present it would not be just to hold Web- 
ster up to that bitter scorn contained in Whittier’s 
‘‘Ichabod,”’ nevertheless the truth warrants the asser- 
tion that, with all his greatness, he did not rise to the 
opportunity he had to attack the nation’s great iniquity. 

The popular notion that Webster spoke and acted 
for years with his eye on the presidency is rather 
scouted by Mr. McCall, and yet we are of the opinion 
that reliable history will continue to teach what for 
half a century has been reiterated. The country has 
been painfully aware, in more cases than one, that a 
man’s real public usefulness can be pretty nearly 
eclipsed by the constant buzzing of the presidential bee 
in his bonnet. 

For massiveness, profundity and an almost Grecian 
eloquence, it is probable that Webster had no superiors 
in our country’s line of great men. Few present-day 
statesmen can be entertaining and eloquent on their 
feet for seven hours, as was Webster in his reply to 
Hayne. 

We are told that the great statesman was an ardent 
lover of nature and a sympathetic friend to all living 
things. Weare indebted to Edward Everett Hale for 
exploding some of the slanders regarding Webster’s 
drinking habits, it being alleged by Dr. Hale that his 
father’s friend was not an excessive drinker, and surely 
was not a drunkard. 

Mr. McCall had a noble theme for his oration, and 
in choice language he gave ita noble treatment. The 
book wiil be read with pleasure by all Americans. 
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DANIEL EVERTON, VOLUNTEER REGULAR. A 
Romance of the Philippines. By Israel Putnam. With 
illustrations by Sewell Collins. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.20, net; postage, 10 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 

This novel will never sink into insignificance be- 
cause of its weight, for it is light enough to float. The 
wit in it is cheap if not low, and the lesson conveyed is 
not specially inspiring or informing. 

The author spent eighteen months with the army 
in the Philippines, and on that fact rests his qualifica- 
tion to paint conditions in the islands in the colors of 
romance. 

As the story proceeds and the weak plot thickens, 
the character who represents the insurgent natives is 
loaded down with treachery, and is made to appear very 
much of a wretch. Heis presented as a true sample of 
all the Filipinos who made a struggle for independence. 
The only ‘‘noble Roman” among the natives, who 
figures as one of the heroes of this tale, is a rich planter 
who clamors between drinks and the shuffling of the 
cards for American sovereignty, and lots of it. 

In following the thread of the story the reader 
comes upon constant evidences of the demoralizing 
effect of soldiering inthe Philippines. Still we suspect 
that if a person was hunting for a fair and impartial 
statement of social and political conditions in the 
archipelago, he would not go to this ‘‘ romance of the 
Philippines’”’ to find it. 


NEw Books OF INTEREST 


Savings and Savings Institutions. By John Henry 
Hamilton, Ph. D., Professor of Sociology in Syracuse 
University. Cloth, 436 pp. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


The Story of the Mormons, from the Date of Their 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Optimistic A number of notable wage increases have 
Wage taken place in the industrial world recently, 
Conditions the more important being: 

An increase of one cent per hour to motormen and 
conductors, nearly 5,000 in number, on the Union Traction 
trolley lines in Philadelphia. This is practically a 10% 
raise. 

An increase of 10% to cotton mill operatives in south- 
ern New England, affecting more than fifty thousand. 

An increase of 25% and an eight-hour day for two 
thousand structural iron and bridge workers in and about 
Pittsburg. 

An increase of from 5 to 10% to the one thousand em- 
ployees of the Barbour Flax Spinning Company, of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

An increase of 10% to the four thousand employees of 
the John A. Roebling’s Sens Company, of Trenton, N. J. 

An increase, amounting to $125,000 a year, to about 
two thousand signalmen, dispatchers, telegraphers and tow- 
ermen on the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road. 

An increase of 10% to some fifteen thousand employees 
of the United States Steel Corporation in mills and furnaces 
in and about Pittsburg. This was granted without prelim- 
inary notice, the amount being enclosed in the pay en- 
velopes of June 26th. 

A substantial increase in varying amounts to about 
fifty thousand iron workers in the rolling mills throughout 
the country. This increase takes place under the sliding 
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scale arranged with the iron workers’ union, and follows the 
advance in the price of bar iron. 

Right in this connection, it is a gratifying circumstance 
that the tin-plate wage scale for the coming year has been 
adjusted satisfactorily by mutual conference, the result of 
which is described by President Shaffer, of the amalga- 
mated iron and steel workers, as follows: 

“The wage scale agreed on last April stands and will rule until 
April, 1903. We settled nearly all the ‘footnotes,’ as the general con- 
ditions are called. The rest have been referred to the local lodges. Our 
conferences have been friendly and satisfactory, and there has been no 
friction. The ‘footnotes,’ most of which have been settled, do not affect 
the general situation. There is not, will not be and cannot be any 
trouble until the wage scale expires.” 


Cuba’s Early in the month of August, the Cuban 
Contemplated senate passed a bill which caused no little 
Loan discussion in this country. The bill calls 
for a loan of $4,000,000, at a maximum rate of interest of 
5 per cent., the bonds to run thirty years. The bill also pro- 
vides for another loan within six months of $35,000,000, 
drawing the same interest and subject to the same conditions 
as the loan of $4,000,000. The first claim to be made upon 
the larger loan is to provide for the payment of the smaller. 

It is then provided that a sum not exceeding $23,000,000 
shall be devoted to the following purposes: Paying the ob- 
ligations legimately contracted by the corps commander oi 
the liberating army after February 24th, and prior to Sep- 
tember 19th, of the year 1895; to the payment of the indebt- 
edness and obligations of the revolutionary government it- 
self, or debts legitimately contracted by its representatives 
in foreign countries; and to the payment of the wages of 
the soldiers of the liberating army. To provide for carry- 
ing this loan, the bill raises the import duties from ten to 
one hundred per cent. on a stipulated list of articies. 

It is held in this country that the contemplated Cuban 
loan would be a violation of the provisions of the Platt 
amendment to the Cuban constitution, which was adopted 
by our congress, and which the Cubans were obliged to 
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ratify before we would let them try their hands at self-gov- 
ernment. The particular provision which it is thought ap- 
plies to his case is to the effect “that Cuba must never 
contract any public debt beyond the capacity of the island’s 
revenues to sustain.” As it is supposed that the United 
States has the sole right to determine when Cuba is mis- 
behaving herself regarding any provision of the, Platt 
amendment, it is presumed that we shall promptly decide 
when the little republic is likely to extend her business be- 
yond her ability to manage, and will interfere to stop that 
sort of indiscretion whenever we may deem it necessary. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the Platt amend- 
ment is of no binding effect on Cuba for various reasons. 
The claim is made that the Cuban constitutional convention 
exceeded its delegated power when it accepted the Platt 
amendment, which really amounted to determining the re- 
public’s international and treaty relations, a matter for the 
legislative and executive branches of the government to 
settle. It is also claimed that the amendment referred to 
was ratified under what was a sort of combined bribe or 
threat. This country practically said to the Cubans that if 
they did not accede to our demands we would not let them 
try the experiment of self-government. Then we told them 
that if they were obedient to our behests we would grant 
them valuable special commercial privileges. Consequent- 
ly some of the wise ones tell us that a bargain thus coerced 
is not binding. 

This may or may not be sound doctrine. Whether the 
bill providing for this contemplated Cuban loan does or 
does not become a law, it is very plain that this government 
laid in a large stock of trouble when it became the guardian 
of the youngest infant in the family of nations, and went 
pell-mell into the colonial business. 


Progress in The report of the American Iron and Steel 
Iron and Steel Association for 1901, prepared by General 
Industry Manager James M. Swank, unquestionably 
the best authority on the subject in the United States, was 
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recently presented to the members of the association. This 
report gives abundant statistics of permanent importance, 
showing the enormous growth of the iron and steel indus- 
try in the United States. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce publishes a comparison of some of these figures with 
those of 1891. 

During the decade from 1891 to 1901, the production of 
iron ore increased from 14,591,178 tons to 28,887,479 tons. 
The production of pig iron increased from 8,279,870 tons to 
15,878,354 tons. Steel, all kinds, increased from 3,904,- 
240 tons to 13,473,595 tons; bessemer steel rails from 1,293,- 
053 tons to 2,870,816 tons; wire nails from 4,114,385 kegs 
to 9,803,822 kegs; the production of cut nails, however, 
decreasing during the same period from about five million 
to one and one-half million kegs. The production of tin 
and terne plates increased from 999 tons during the last six 
months of 1891 to 399,291 tons during I9go!. 

This immense increase in production has been acconi- 
panied by a decline in prices, even though “boom year” 
1901 is the point settled for comparison with 1891. For 
instance, the price of old iron “T” rails at Philadelphia de- 
clined in the ten years from $22.05 per ton to $19.32. No. 1 
foundry pig iron at Philadelphia declined from $17.52 to 
$15.87. Bessemer pig iron, at Pittsburg, showed almost 
no change, although of course there had been heavy fluctu- 
ations during the decade, the price in 1891 being $15.95 and 
in 1901 $15.93. Steel rails at the mills in Pennsylvania de- 
clined from $29.92 to $27.33. Wire nails showed an increase 
from $2.05 per keg (Chicago price) in 1891 to $2.41 in 1901. 
During the past few months, however, wire nails have been 
exactly at the 1891 price, $2.05. This general trend of prices 
reflects the economizing influence of large organization and 
immense production under modern conditions. 


The New Justice Horace Gray of the United States 
Supreme Court Supreme court recently resigned, and Presi- 
Justice dent Roosevelt promptly appointed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, chief justice of the Massachusetts su- 
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preme court, to fill the vacancy. Judge Holmes is the son 
of the poet and essayist, the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and is described as a model judicial officer, with 
a marked literary tendency. During his judicial career in 
Massachusetts he is said to have leaned to labor’s side in 
his deliverances from the bench whenever the cases war- 
ranted. It is therefore to be presumed that if any of those 
marvelous injunction cases which have engaged the atten- 
tention of certain circuit judges down in West Virginia 
should find their way to the nation’s highest court, they 
would receive no sympathy from Justice Holmes. He is 
not likely to consider that feeding hungry and clothing 
naked strikers is an offence for which men should be sent to 
jail. 

Not a little conjecture has clustered around this ap- 
pointment regarding its bearing upon our drifting and im- 
perialistic colonial policy. It has been claimed, and pretty 
generally admitted, that the president did not call Justice 
Holmes to the supreme bench until his standing regarding 
the late decision of the court in the insular cases was 
known, and it has been assumed that the new justice will 
voice the opinion of Justice Gray in this particular when he 
succeeds to the latter’s ermine. 

As the court in the case of Downs vs. Bidwell sus- 
tained the administration by a majority of only one, a judge 
less imperialistic than Justice Gray might make the supreme 
court shift its position in future similar cases coming before 
it. Still, when we come to consider the real position of Jus- 
tice Gray in the case noted, it would be a venturesome 
prophet who would very strongly predict that the late posi- 
tion of the court would eternally be the same, even though 
its membership should remain unchanged. 

The case noted above related entirely to customs 
duties, and the right of the United States to collect duties 
on articles sent to this country from our insular possessions. 
Justice Gray held that territory acquired by war must neces- 
sarily in the first instance be governed by the military 
power; that as the civil government cannot immediately ex- 
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tend to such territory there must be a transition period ; that 
neither military occupation nor cession by treaty makes the 
conquered territory domestic territory in the sense of the 
revenue laws; consequently if congress is not ready to con- 
struct a complete government it may construct a temporary 
government which is not subject to all of the restrictions of 
the constitution. 

The manifest contention of Justice Gray was that the 
territory secured from Spain was in this transition state, 
and it plainly calls for a time when the temporary condition 
outside of any provision of the constitution should give way 
to a permanent condition entirely constitutional. It is 
therefore by no means certain that the supreme court will at 
any time dignify this transition period into permanency. 
Sooner or later Porto Rico and the Philippines must either 
start on independent careers, or assume a territorial position 
under the constitution similar to New Mexico and Okla- 
homa. 

Even though Justice Holmes should maintain the posi- 
tion taken by his predecessor, there is nothing to warrant 
the supposition that he would favor a perpetual condition of 
colonial dependence for our insular possessions, nor is there 
any very tangible evidence that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is in favor of such an unalterable policy. 


The August crop report of the department 
of agriculture, based on official estimates 
and actual results, seems to warrant a bounti- 
ful but not phenomenal harvest. The promise is for 652,- 
590,000 bushels of wheat, and 2,561,000,000 bushels of corn. 
In the division between winter and spring wheat, the latter 
is credited with 380,000,000 bushels, and the former with 
272,590,000 bushels. More than a million less acres were 
sown in winter wheat, for the harvest of 1892, than were 
sown the year before, and of spring wheat, four million less 
acres will be harvested this year than last; so that, as a mat- 
ter of course, the aggregate crop is smaller this year than 
last, by about ninety-six million bushels. While this is 
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true, the wheat crop of 1902 promises to be larger by 126,- 
000,000 bushels than it was in 1900, and larger than in any 
previous year in the history of the country, excepting 1898, 
when the crop aggregated 675,148,705 bushels. 

The estimated corn crop of 1902 is a billion bushels 
larger than in 1901, and 275,000,000 bushels larger than the 
corn yield of the next most productive year. If the wheat 
crop this year should be sold at 68 cents a bushel (the price 
quoted for September wheat in the Chicago market at the 
time this article was written), it would bring to the pro- 
ducers $443,761,260. The corn crop, if sold at 50 cents a 
bushel (the price of September corn), would enrich the 
farmers who grew it to the extent of $1,280,745,000. The 
market price of these two cereal crops, it will be seen, ag- 
gregates $1,724,506,260. If we add to the corn and wheat 
crop the 806,000,000 bushels of oats, we have, as an aggre- 
gate for the three kinds of grain, the enormous yield of 
3,862,000,000 bushels. 


Party Politics A much talked of recent political event was 
and the the Iowa republican state convention. This 
Next Congress purely local party gathering was given 
prominence largely for the reason that the platform adopt- 
ed by the convention is supposed to voice some of the new 
republican policies which have been given shape since the 
Cuban reciprocity scheme came to naught in the late ses- 
sion of congress. 

Certain western republicans, of whom Governor Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, is a sample, are anxious to see their party 
embark upon a trust-smashing and tariff-revising cam- 
paign; therefore, the Iowa platform squints in that direc- 
tion. Regarding revision the platform says: 


“The republican party will modify the tariff whenever new con- 
ditions require such modification, and if in any specific case a change 
in the tariff will tend to relieve the people from the oppression of a 
trust without undue injury to American labor, that change ought to 
be made. Revisions of the tariff, tending as they do to unsettle busi- 
ness, should only be undertaken when the wrong to be corrected is so 
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serious that the improvement contemplated will compensate for what- 
ever disturbance to business will result from such revision.” 

This is construed by the democrats and professional 
reformers as a confession that the tariff needs immediate 
revision. Hence, it is not surprising that the tariff discus- 
sion in the republican party should have caused the demo- 
crats to call up the ghost of tariff reform and put it to the 
front as their dominant issue in the congressional campaigns 
this fall. Apparently taking it for granted that the lowa 
platform meets the approval of the administration, most 
of the republican newspapers in the country have endorsed 
its utterances, and have declared that such have always 
been the principles of the republican party. 

Platform deliverances in state conventions this year 
are, aS a matter of course, supposed to set the pace for the 
congressional campaigns to be fought in all the states. It 
may therefore be of interest to take a view, perspective 
and retrospective, of things congressional: The house 
of representatives in the fifty-seventh congress con- 
tained 357 members, politically divided as follows: Re- 
publicans 201, democrats 151, populists and silverites 5. 
Under the apportionment based on the census of 1900, the 
lower house of the fifty-eighth congress, to be elected in 
November, will contain 386 members, being an increase of 
29. Of the extra members, Illinois, New York and Texas 
will each have three, Minnnesota, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania two each, and one in each of the states of Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Washington and West Virginia. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, the republi- 
cans could be expected to elect 19 and the democrats Io of 
the extra 29 members. In that case, if the democrats should 
capture 28 representatives more than they now have, they 
would have two majority in the fifty-eighth congress. It 
will thus be seen that there is little room for a lazy optimism 
regarding republican success in the congressional elections 
of 1902. 
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If the republican managers educate the public mind 
in the notion that the pressing present day issue is a re- 
vision of the tariff and an assault upon great corporations, 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that the voters of the 
country will not delegate a job of this sort to their party. 


An Interesting A very nice point in civil service reform, 
Civil Service involving the rights of government” em- 
Case ployees, is likely to command the attention 
of the courts, as it has already received a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the newspapers. The case, which is really an 
interesting one, may be summarized as follows: 

Miss Rebecca J. Taylor was a clerk in the war depart- 
ment at Washington. She was summarily dismissed from 
the service by Secretary Root, the only charge against her 
being that she was the author of a communication in a 
Washington newspaper in which President Roosevelt was 
charged with inconsistency regarding his Philippine policy. 
Miss Taylor claims that she was well within her consti- 
tutional rights in publishing the article, and she has resort- 
ed to the courts to compel the secretary of war to restore 
her to the position from which she was removed. In reply 
to the contention of Miss Taylor, the secretary, through 
the chief clerk of the war department, has made a rejoinder. 
The secretary says he did not dismiss Miss Taylor because 
of her political or religious affiliations, but because the pub- 
lished article, of which Miss Taylor was the author, was 
“captious, insubordinate and disrespectful, and prejudicial 
to the order and efficiency of the service.” 

The case seems to have been badly muddled in the 
minds of many writers who have attempted to discuss it. 
There has ben a marked failure to understand the claimed 
rights of government employees under what is called the 
merit system. The holding of opinions, or the printing of 
them for that matter, would not seem to be sufficient cause 
for removal from the service, unless it can be shown that 
the thinking and conduct in such case renders the person 
incompetent to perform the services which his position 
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demands. This, however, is a matter of fact to be deter- 
mined by evidence, and not by the arbitrary will of a su- 
perior officer. Unless that position is maintained, any pre- 
tence of unmolested tenure in the civil service, free from 
partisan or political interference, would seem to be a sham. 
Miss Taylor may have been captious, and even disrespectful 
in her communication, and even then it must be shown that 
such an exhibition rendered her unable to perform the 
purely clerical services which her position required. That 
matter should surely be passed upon by a more juaicial 
person than a partisan secretary of war. 

Miss Taylor claims that she had as good a right to 
criticise the administration in the newspapers as one of the 
civil service commissioners had to become a special pleader 
for the president’s policy on the public rostrum. There 
seems to be reason in that contention; especially when it is 
considered that department clerks, and even presidents, are 
the servants of all the people. 

Many of the newspapers contend that the conduct of 
Miss Taylor in publishing this article was equivalent to 
an act of insubordination in the army; that it rendered her 
as offensive as if she had absolutely refused to perform the 
ordinary services included in her daily duties. This would 
seem to be also the view of Secretary Root; but there can 
be little ground for considering the various clerks in the 
civil service on the same plane, as regards discipline, as the 
enlisted soldier in the regular army, or that writing an 
article criticising the president is equivalent to a refusal to 
perform regular daily duty. 

This case plainly illustrates the undue nervousness 
which seems to prevail in certain quarters, when criticism 
of what is called “the government” is involved. There 
is a disposition to change the old saying, “The king can do 
no wrong,” into a modern claim that the government can do 
no wrong, or, if it can, no one should say anything about it. 

While abuse and caricature are not justifiable, it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that progress is often, if not 
always, based upon the criticism and orderly discussion of 
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governmental policies, and, if need be, of the government 
itself. It will not tend to good government to establish 
the precedent that the employees in the civil service are 
only allowed to think when they think in the quiet, and are 
to be discharged without investigation if they should think 
aloud by word of mouth, or commit their thoughts to paper 
and have them printed in the public press. 


Disorder The good order which last month’s maga- 
in the zine reported as characterizing the strike 
Mining Regions of the anthracite coal miners, suddenly 
changed into riot and disorder on the 30th of July, in the 
town of Shenandoah, Pa. The deputy sheriff was conduct- 
ing a non-union laborer past the union picket lines, when 
the strikers captured the laborer and beat him nearly to 
insensibility. It is said that the deputy sheriff discharged 
his revolver at the strikers, and then fled for refuge to the 
railroad station, with a mob of five thousand angry men at 
his heels. A brother of the deputy, attemping to go to the 
latter’s rescue, was assaulted by the mob, and so roughly 
handled that he died on his way to the hospital. 

State troops were at once asked for and speedily hur- 
ried to the scene of disaster, Brigadier-General Gobin being 
placed in command. The first effect of the presence of the 
troops was to restore order, but as time elapsed antago- 
nisms were aroused and a keen opposition to the presence 
of the troops was developed. 

Since the original outbreak at Shenandoah there have 
been disturbances at other places. A striking miner was 
shot and killed at Nesquehoning, and at various points non- 
strikers have been attacked from ambush, and at Edger- 
ton two men were fired upon and wounded. There are few 
signs of an improved condition either as regards the temper 
of the miners or the disposition of the operators to mine 
coal. 

It is generally assumed that every act of violence and 
every attack, under cover, upon the soldiers or non-union 
men proceeded from the miners. In some cases, this as- 
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sumption is based on inference and not evidence. Around 
mining towns are many evil-disposed persons, idlers, 
tramps and criminals, who, out of sheer love of a rumpus, 
may do violent and illegal things, for which even the worst 
of the miners could not be held responsible. 

Whatever acts of violence or incitements to riot have 
proceeded from the strikers have been against the advice 
and in spite of the influence of the leaders of the miners’ 
organization. The local leaders and President Mitchell 
counseled better things, and have condemned the disorder- 
ly and ciminal acts which have been committed at Shen- 
andoah and other places. 

It must be remembered that a large number of the 
strikers are ignorant foreigners, who do not understand our 
language, and who have little knowledge and less regard ~ 
for our laws. They constitute a turbulent and almost un- 
controllable element in a time of enforced idleness, strained 
conditions, and increased opportunities and temptations to 
dissipation. 

Common sense counsels against a frenzy of indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation. While coal mines continue to be 
manned by men representing the lowest type of European 
civilization, it may be taken for granted that there will be 
more or less trouble in the mining regions whenever any 
sort of an abnormal condition exists to invite it. 


Gomemactied If the number of business failures is an in- 
Failures dex of prosperity, then the record for July, 
in July according to Bradstreet’s, would indicate a 
very healthy commercial condition. In the whoie United 
States there were but 775 failures during that month. While 
this number is thirteen per cent. more than occurred in the 
month of June, it is eight per cent. less than the record for 
the month of July, 1901. Only once during the last ten 
years has the number of July failures been so small as this 
year. 

More encouraging than the comparatively small num- 
ber of failures are the lowered aggregate liabilities. The 
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liabilities of this year’s July failures amounted to $6,762,080, 
while in 1901 they were $15,120,204. To fairly appreciate 
the far-reaching difference between failures in a time of 
prosperity and in the midst of financial depression, we 
have only to compare 1893 with 1902. In July of the 
former year, the liabilities of the concerns which failed 
amounted to $89,559,384, or more than $82,000,000 in excess 
of the liabilities represented by the failures in July, 19b2. 

Of the 775 failures in the country, 122 were in New 
York citv, 134 in New England, 172 in the western states, 
and 97 in the southern states. What are called the middle 
states, of course including New York city, had 249 failures. 
This makes a total of 652 failures for New England and the 
middle, southern and western states, leaving a balance of 
123 commercial wrecks to be divided between the north- 
western and western states and the territories. 


The following are the latest wholesale price 
quotations, showing comparison with pre- 
vious dates: 


Aug. 20, June 21, Aug. 21. 
IgOI 1902 1902 

Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.75a4.00 $3.95 $3.90a4.15 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). . .. 8o§ 77 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel) . . . 65 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 35 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... . . 17.75 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . , ’ 22.00 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.) 54 
Sugar, granulated (ib.)...... 4.65 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.).. . 19} 
Cheese, State f.c.,small fancy (Ib.) 93 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.) . . 9 
Print cloths (yard) . °° 3 


Current Price 
Comparisons 


Petroleum, refined, in bbls. (gal.) 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 12} 14} 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.). .... 24} 243 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 

8 ee ee 16.00a16. 50 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 


15.00a16.50 
Tin, Straits (100 lbs.). . .... 26.25 
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Aug. 20, June 21, Aug. 21, 
1g0T. 1902. 1902. 

Copper, Lake ingot (100lbs.). . 163a17 12.00 es a.) 

Lead, domestic(roolbs.). . . . 43 4.124 4.12} 

Tinplate, too lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.35 4-35 

Steel rails (ton 2000 Ibs.) . . —_ 28.00 28,00 
Wire nails wewens (eee 100 

Ibs.) . ‘ 2.05 2.05 

Steers, prime er ae ee ee 5.40 7.50 8.00 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by the 
London Economist, are as follows: 











Julys5, | July4, Aug. 7, 
Ig01 1902 1g02 
“ &@ G21 2 G2  € 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs.). . 5 10 Oo 5 10 oO 5 10 0 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 10 10 215 9 2 16 4 
Copper . * “ ) 68 2 6 153 10 © | 52 13 9 
Tin, Straits ( - “ )129 0 O |t16 15 O |124 15 O 
Lead, English pig (‘* “j}) wom 6 ist © og ie 2 6 
Tinplate(1oolbs.)........ © 13 3 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.).. . 0 0 43$] o o 5 o Oo 43 
Petroleum (gallon)... «+. 0 O 5El 0 0 6%) 0 O 6f 





(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents. ) 

Dun’s Review shows an index number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to import- 
ance in per capita consumption, for July 1, and comparison 
with previous dates, as follows: 

Jan. 1, July 1, Julyr, July1, July1, July1, Aug. 1 

1892 1898 1899 1900 IgOI Ig02 1902 
Breadstuffs. . . $17. 700 $12.783 $13.483 $14.898 $14.904 $20.534 $19.983 
Meats...... 7.895 7.6904 7.988 8.906 9.430 11.628 11.679 
Dairy and garden 13.180 9.437 10.974 10.g0X 11.030 12.557 11.347 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.826 9.157 9.482 9.086 8.748 8.821 
Clothing. . . . 13-430 14.663 15.021 16.324 15.098 15.533 15.582 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 11.843 15.635 14.834 15.344 16.084 16.239 
Miscellaneous, . 13.767 12.522 12.969 16.070 16.617 16.826 16.526 





Total. . . . $89.822 $77.768 $85.227 $91.415 $91.509 $101. 910$100. 177 
It will be seen that while domestic prices have consider- 
ably advanced on nearly all products over those which pre- 
vailed a year ago, there has been a slight falling off in many 
articles since June. Beef cattle are slightly higher than two 
months ago, the causes which raised prices in this particular 
having not been removed. 




















POLITICS AND BUSINESS PROSPERITY 





In no other country does business prosperity depend so 
much upon politics as in the United States. This is due to 
the fact that our extraordinary industrial growth, which has 
no parallel in any other country, is largely the result, of a 
political policy which has encouraged and protected the de- 
velopment of domestic industry. Of course, it may be said 
that this dependence of business prosperity upon political 
policy is a misfortune. Yet, if all laws regarding trade were 
abolished, and business left entirely to the scramble of com- 
petition, government would render practically no aid to 
society and civilization. 

It may be admitted that the policy of protection has 
made business prosperity more dependent upon politics 
than it otherwise would have been, but, on the other hand, 
it has contributed more largely than anything else to our 
extraordinary and unparalleled progress. This inconven- 
ience is the price we have to pay for the opportunities which 
in less than a century have raised us from a weak, straggling 
and sparsely-settled agricultural country, to the foremost 
position among the nations. Without this policy, we should 
probably now be a fifth or eighth-class agricultural nation, 
with perhaps thirty million population, and without in- 
fluence or standing among the civilized nations of the world. 
That the product is worth the price is too obvious to need 
discussion. 

Since this is the peculiarity of our position as a nation, 
it must be reckoned with in considering our national wel- 
fare and public policy. It is useless to point to the experi- 
ence of any other country in this matter, because there is 
no other nation that is similarly situated. Of course, there 
has always been a division of opinion on this subject. The 
democratic party has persistently adhered to the anti-pro- 
tection doctrine. The southern confederacy made it a con- 
spicuous feature of its constitution, and all the various fac- 
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tions of the present-day democratic party agree on this 
point. It is true that the pressure of popular opinion, born 
of national experience and obvious self-interest, has fre- 
quently made the democratic party acquiesce and even en- 
dorse the protective policy, but fundamentally it is opposed 
to it. Protection, on the other hand, has been the abiding 
principle of the republican party. It came with Hamilton, 
was defended by Webster and Clay, was endorsed and es- 
tablished by Lincoln, and ever since has been the founda- 
tion policy of the republican party. It is needless to say 
that during the period in which this policy has been steadily 
maintained, our exceptional progress in wealth, population 
and national influence has taken place. 

It is quite natural and consistent that the party which 
has never accepted the protective theory of public policy 
should continue to oppose it. It may be a matter of sur- 
prise that it learns nothing from experience; that it denies 
obvious facts and reaffirms exploded propositions ; but those 
who cannot see should not be censured for being blind. 
If the democratic leaders, from Bryan to Cleveland, 
believe that free trade should be adopted, they must be ex- 
pected to advocate that policy. So recently as 1892, the 
nation temporarily yielded to an experiment with the demo- 
cratic theory, and the effect is too painfully well known to 
need describing. 

The American people are not mere theorizers. They 
care not for an abstract idea of free trade, democracy, or 
republicanism, a Bryan or a Roosevelt. What they are in- 
terested in is the welfare of the nation. Government, par- 
ties, presidents and political leaders are important only as 
they contribute to that end. 

The nation is now in a high state of prosperity. Never 
before did all the economic forces so unitedly work for na- 
tional welfare and permanent prosperity as during the last 
few years. Shall that be destroyed-and an era of business 
disturbance and depression be inaugurated by a change of 
political theory? No pride of theory, prestige of party, or 
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political ambition should be permitted to produce such a 
calamity. 

The responsibility for the continuance of our national 
prosperity rests with the administration. The democrats 
are under no such responsibility in this matter. They are 
doing what they have always done, and what they may 
be expected to do, viz.: demanding the overthrow of the 
protective policy. All that can be properly asked of them 
is that they will refrain from misrepresentations. The re- 
publican party and the administration are the responsible 
guardians of our present national welfare and prosperity. 
They claim the honor of representing its principles and 
policy. They have the control of both branches of the na- 
tional legislature and of the executive. If, for any reason 
of personal ambition or political expediency, they aid and 
abet, or acquiesce in a change of policy tending to jeopardize 
the stability of our present prosperity, the responsibility 
will be theirs. Whether it was true in England, as Disraeli 
said, “that no ministry could withstand three bad harvests,” 
it is very true that no administration or party in this coun- 
try can stand an industrial depression of its own making. 
Lincoln’s advice, “not to swap horses while crossing a 
stream,” was never more applicable to our national policy 
than now. If a business-disturbing change in public policy 
comes now, woe unto the party by which it cometh. 

Of course, it is not to be presumed that the tariff is 
never to be changed, nor is it to be expected that the tariff 
will last many years without showing some abnormal quali- 
ties. There never was a tariff law free from arbitrary and 
unreasonable features, but that is true of every other kind 
of law known to human experience. No law was ever 
framed for the regulation of sanitation, the protection of 
life and property, or dealing with the common affairs of 
men, which did not have in it objectionable features; and 
the tariff law is no exception. Moreover, when a tariff law 
has been adopted, many schedules that are economically 
justified at the time the law is passed become unnecessary 
and sometimes injurious by the industrial progress of the 
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country. Excellent reasons could be given to-day for re- 
moving the duty on hides, and for putting coal and lumber 
on the free list, and perhaps certain kinds of iron products ; 
but the permanence of the industrial prosperity of the coun- 
try is so much more important than these individual items 
that they are not to be considered in comparison. 

There are many reasons why a general revision of the 
tariff should not be made a political issue at this time. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years the industrial development 
of this country has been extraordinary. There were a great 
many natural causes which led to this—causes which grew 
out of the social life and the consuming capacity of our peo- 
ple; but there were three facts which stimulated this de- 
velopment which were wholly abnormal, the South Afn- 
can war, the war with Spain and the war in China. 
These three events were all wealth-consuming affairs ; they 
stimulated transportation and created great demands for 
iron and steel in the building of ships, and the furnishing 
of guns, ammunition, and for clothing, horses, rations, etc. 
In all, these wars furnished a demand for manufactured 
products aggregating nearly a thousand millions a year. 
These sources of demand have practically ceased, which 
means a large curtailment of the market for the leading-arti- 
cles of industry. 

Another significant fact is that the normal boom which 
set in in 1897 and 18908, bringing exceptional demands for 
new equipments in all lines of production, has practically 
reached its apex. In the nature of things, there will be 
something of a lull in this direction, not necessarily a re- 
action, but a lull. These two facts, which are general and 
far reaching, will necessarily have a modifying effect upon 
the extraordinary demand for products that has ruled dur- 
ing the last two years. This means that business will settle 
down to closer competition, smaller margins of profit, and 
necessarily to a more conservative pace. This will bring 
with it somewhat lower prices. It is a feature of all excep- 
tional industrial expansion that prices become temporarily 
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and abnormally high until the production is again adjusted 
to the consumption or demand. 

Another significant feature in our industrial condition 
to-day is the extraordinary reorganization of capital that has 
taken place during this period of high-water prosperity. 
This too is slackening now, but these large concerns which 
are settling down to steady business have not become quite 
economically normal. Some of them have unquestionably 
been over-capitalized; they have been capitalized on the 
earnings of high-water mark prosperity, rather than normal 
or low-water mark conditions. A few years of continued 
prosperity will put these concerns on a practically sound, 
economic basis, and thus the reorganization of industry in 
this transition period will have become permanent and nor- 
mal. From these facts, it is manifest that a disturbance of 
the tariff policy might easily create a disastrous chaos. 
Much of this reorganization has taken place in industries 
directly or indirectly affected by the tariff. The amount of 
credit and commercial confidence that is necessarily used 
in this whole labyrinth of independent organizations is such 
that any change of policy affecting their possible prosperity 
would destroy the public confidence in the securities rep- 
resenting these enterprises. 

There is no risk whatever in predicting that an agita- 
tation to revise the tariff, which always means to lower it, 
nobody knows how much, would cause a business disturb- 
ance, and probably a panic, in less than three months. Of 
course, the disturbance would be in proportion to the proba- 
bility of the performance. The democratic campaign for 
the revision of the tariff and the crippling of corporations 
might not seriously affect business, because in the present 
state of that party there is no real probability that it could 
control the national policy. The senate, the house, and the 
executive are controlled by the republicans, and all these 
branches of government favor maintaining the protection 
to our domestic industries. So long, therefore, as they pre- 
sent a united front against any radical change of policy, 
business confidence will remain practically unchanged. But 
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if the administration party weakens on this point, and 
acquiesces in the demand of the anti-protection people for 
a revision, the bottom will necessarily fall out of the confi- 
dence in the protective policy. 

Herein lies our present danger. When Mr. Roosevelt 
acceded to the presidency, he said privately and publicly, 
with all the emphasis of which he is such a master, that 
nothing should be done to disturb business confidence, and 
he emphatically said any tinkering with the tariff would 
meet his resistance. From his known courage, honesty of 
purpose and decision of character, that was accepted as a 
rock upon which all might safely build. 

The people had faith that the president would stand 
firmly by his convictions; that no mere party expediency, 
boss influence, or political ambition could change his pur- 
pose. If he adheres to this determination, no business dis- 
turbance from political causes will be possible; but if he 
recedes from this position, and aids, encourages, or even ac- 
quiesces, in raising a tariff-disturbing issue, the worst may 
be expected. With the influence of the administration on 
the side of tariff agitation, the basis for tariff stability will 
be gone, and fear will take the place of business confidence 
throughout the country. 

The notion seems to prevail throughout certain quar- 
ters that a revision of the tariff will not disturb business if 
it is done by the republicans. There is even danger that the 
president is lending himself to that delusion. The Iowa 
republicans have sounded that note, and administration in- 
fluences and certain recent utterances of the president him- 
self seem to favor it. Even the secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, the great protection institution of Massachusetts, 
in a recent interview, favored revision “if the republicans do 
the revising.” All this is dangerously weakening; it is not 
the result of sound opinion, but rather a yielding to the 
pressure of the enemies of protection. 

Every business man knows that if the subject is once 
opened in congress, especially with the support of the ad- 
ministration and the clamor of the opposition, that no mor- 
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tal can tell how deep the knife will be inserted; and it is 
this very fear that will create the havoc. 

Even such a pronounced advocate of tariff revision as 
the Boston Herald says: 


“It is inevitably the case that uncertainty as to future conditions 
of a trade tends to make those in it much more cautious and con- 
servative in the manner in which they carry it on, and an excessive 
caution is a deterrent rather than a stimulant to business activity; even 
a republican tariff revision would tend to temporarily, at least, depress 
business activity. . . . If by a removal of ‘these duties these arti- 
ficial conditions are changed to natural ones, the enormous profits upon 
operations thus far secured will no longer be obtained. The shares 
and bonds will immediately depreciate in value, and, as they are now 
largely carried upon margin or used in borrowing money as collateral, 
a panic in the stock and money markets will occur which will force 
all prices down, and for a time will lessen and possibly destroy that 
confidence which is the most pronounced ingredient of business pros- 
perity. Business confidence is an exceedingly sensitive plant, and if 
it were known at the present time that the republican majority in con- 
gress were next winter to act upon the tariff law, we believe a sensi- 
ble depression in business activity and prosperity would almost in- 
stantly be experienced. . . . But to those who have at heart the best 
interests of the American people, both now and hereafter, the fact that 
the taking of a necessary dose of medicine for a really serious dis- 
ease produces a temporary nausea, furnishes not the least reason for 
refusing to take it.” 


This suggests the idea of the boy who liked the tooth- 
ache because it was so nice when it stopped. The Boston 
Herald and its like are not to be criticised for holding this 
view, because they think our whole system of industrial 
policy is wrong, no matter if it does give prosperity and 
increase American wealth and progress out of all compari- 
son with the rest of the world, and make our country the 
richest among the nations. Since in their view this came in 
the wrong way, it must be bad, and a little nausea like an 
industrial depression would be a good thing if it would only 
put our industries on a competitive level with Europe, even 
though it transferred a third of our business to foreign coun- 
tries. All who want a business disturbance, and think we 
need to repeat the nauseating dose of 1893, should follow the 
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lead of the Boston Herald. But when the American people 
elected the present administration, they did not believe this 
theory. They believed in the policy of protection, and 
elected this administration in good faith, to stand by that 
doctrine. 

In the absence of political disturbances, there are no 
economic reasons why we should have an industrial de- 
pression at this time, nor, indeed, why the present pros- 
perity should not continue for many years to come. 
The disappearance of the abnormal demand arising from 
foreign wars, so far as this country is concerned, 
will be largely offset this year by the immense wheat 
and corn crops, which, according to government forecasts, 
will be among the largest ever known. This will have the 
effect in the first place of giving a large amount of business 
to the railroads and kindred industries, in itself one of the 
great forces in maintaining business stability. Again, the 
abundant corn crop will make corn cheap without impover- 
ishing the farmers, and thus reduce materially the cost of fat- 
tening cattle, and so tend to lower the price of beef. This, 
together with the enormous crop of wheat, will enable the 
farmers to pay off a large number of mortgages and increase 
their expenditures for implements and farm improvements, 
and so stimulate domestic consumption. 

If the political conditions can be kept free from dis- 
turbance, there is every reason to believe that the present 
prosperity will continue, and every year of its continuance 
will do much to strengthen the financial basis of all the 
newly-organized enterprises. But let the administration, 
with the aid of the opposition, enter upon a tariff revision 
agitation, and send distrust home to every enterprise that 
needs or anticipates expansion, and the bottom will fall out 
of our prosperity, and all the conditions of a first-class panic 
and industrial depression will be at hand. The responsi- 
bility is with the administration. 





ECONOMIES OF BRANCH BANKING* 
HORACE WHITE 


There is a wide diversity of opinion in this country 
as to the advisability of branch banking, and this diversity 
exists largely among bankers themselves. . . . Never- 
theless, I believe that it will come, because I believe that 
it will be economical and profitable to all banks in both city 
and country, and that it will extend and enlarge instead 
of crippling their business, and that after trying it they 
will wonder why they were ever opposed to it. It is a matter 
of history that when the country banks of New England 
were asked to redeem their notes at the Suffolk Bank in Bos- 
ton, and to pay the Suffolk a small compensation for its trou- 
ble, they declared and sincerely believed that such a policy 
would ruin them. Yet, after a trial of the system, they 
found their credit so much improved and their circulation 
so much extended that nothing could have induced them 
to abandon it. So, too, I think that it would have been 
impossible for anybody to have told beforehand what would 
be the consequences and effect of branch banking. For my 
part, I know of no way to judge the future but by the past. 
I feel sure, however, that what has happened before will 
uappen again under like conditions, and that what branch 
banking does in other civilized countries it will do here if 
the opportunity is offered. We had several examples of 
branch banking in our own country before the civil war.” 

[Mr. White here briefly describes the branch systems 
of the First and Second Banks of the United States, and of 
the State Banks of Indiana, Ohio and lIowa.] 

The five groups of banks here enumerated had one 
hundred and one branches. They existed at various times 
from the foundation of the government to the end of the 


*An address before the joint convention of the bankers’ associa- 
tions of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, May, 1902. 
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civil war, during a period of great disorder in banking, 
amounting at times to financial chaos. There were five 
general bank suspensions from 1791 to 1861. Not one of 
these banks or branches failed during that period. Now 
the test of solvency is the supreme test of banking, and if 
we find a particular system that passes this test for three- 
quarters of a century, while failures of individual banks 
are frequent and disastrous, we may reasonably infer that 
this immunity is due, in part at least, to the system itself. 
This is not saying that, under the branch system, banks 
never fail. There have been two or three bad failures of such 
banks in Scotland, but we fairly infer that the people have 
greater confidence in a group of banks linked together and 
co-operating with each other than they have in the same 
number of banks separate from and competing with each 
other. Public confidence is the sine qua non of successful 
banking, and the system which best assures such confidence 
is the one which should receive our favor. 

We will now glance at the experience of other coun- 
tries, and first at that of our neighbors on the north. In 
Canada there are thirty-four banks with an aggregate capi- 
tal of $67,591,000, and a surplus of $37,365,000. Thus the 
average capital is $2,000,000 and the average surplus $1,- 
000,000 to each bank. No new bank can be established 
with less than $500,000 subscribed, of which at least $250,- 
ooo must be paid before beginning business. All ot the 
larger banks have branches, of which there are 690 in the 
dominion, situated in 392 localities. Each bank is allowed 
to issue notes to an amount equal to its paid capital, but 
competition and the prompt return of the notes for redemp- 
tion have always kept the circulation below the authorized 
amount. All banks are required by law to make arrange- 
ments to insure the par value of their circulation in any 
and every part of Canada, and for this purpose to establish 
redemptic: agencies at the chief city of each of the seven 
provinces and at such other places as may be determined 
by the treasury hoard. In practice the notes of the different 
banks are exchanged daily at the clearing-houses in the 
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larger cities. At other places they are exchanged between 
the nearest branches, and balances are paid either in do- 
minion notes or by drafts on the commercial centers. There 
is, accordingly, no discount on any Canadian bank note in 
any part of the dominion. 

Nor is there any discount on the notes of failed banks. 
The law provides for the protection of the note-holders (1) 
by giving them a prior lien on all the assets of failed banks, 
including a double liability of the shareholders; (2) by a 
bank circulation redemption fund contributed by all the 
banks, equal to 5 per cent. of the average circulation of 
each; and (3) by a provision that the notes of failed banks 
shall draw 5 per cent. interest from the time of default till 
public anouncement is made of readiness to redeem them. 
There have been three bank failures since 1890, when these 
provisions of law took effect, but the note-holders lost noth- 
ing; nor did the other banks lose anything from the com- 
mon redemption fund. 

The Canadian system of branches tends to equalize 
the rates of interest in different parts of the dominion. 
A bank receiving deposits in Halifax, Montreal and Tor- 
onto may lend them the following day through its 
branches, and by the issue of its own notes, at Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Victoria, the branches redeeming the notes 
by drafts on the head office. The rate of interest in the 
smaller towns of the West is only I or 2 per cent. higher 
than in the large cities of the East on the same kind of 
loans. To this equalization of the rate of interest both the 
branch system and the freedom of note issue contribute. 
Under the branch system in Canada, the parent bank is like 
a reservoir having pipes of different sizes running to dif- 
ferent consumers, each of whom can draw as much from 
the general supply as he can advantageously use and give 
security for. 

The country in which branch banking has received the 
highest development, however, is Scotland. There are ten 
banks in that country with an aggregate capital of $46,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $35,000,000. The capital and sur- 
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plus, if equally distributed among them, would be $8,000,- 
ooo each. They have altogether 1,065 branches. One of 
these banks, the Commercial, whose head office is in Edin- 
burgh, has 139 branches, and thirteen of these are in the 
city of Glasgow. The Union Bank, whose head office is at 
Glasgow, has 143 branches, and ten of these are in Edin- 
ourgh. This system has grown up during the past 200 
years to its present perfected state. It has met some dis- 
asters in that time, but comparatively few. There have 
been only three bank failures of any importance in Scot- 
land—that of the Ayr Bank in 1792, of the Western Bank 
in 1857, and of the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878. All of 
these failures were due to speculations of a most disreputa- 
ble kind, carried on with the money of the banks by the 
connivance of the directors. 

By means of their branch systems deposits are secured 
from every nook and corner of the country, and capital is 
transferred easily and quickly to the places where the de- 
mand for it is the greatest. There is no hamlet so small that 
it cannot obtain banking facilities adapted to its needs. 
Whatever assistance banks can give to industry is available 
to the poor and to the rich on equal terms. In no other 
country, except, possibly, France, has the doctrine of equal- 
ity in bank favors been carried so far. If I were asked to 
name the countries where the democratic principle has 
reached its widest application in the matter of loans and dis- 
counts, I should name those where the branch-bank system 
has reached its highest development, and has been pushed 
to the greatest extreme. And here Scotland would stand 
in the front rank. , 

The circulating notes of the Scotch banks are ex- 
changed daily at the Edinburgh clearing-house and settle- 
ments are made between banks by drafts on London. No 
deposit security for bank notes has ever been required in 
Scotland, but noteholders have a prior lien on the assets, 
and the liability of shareholders for note issues is unlimit- 
ed. For these reasons the note issues of insolvent banks in 
Scotland are always accepted at par by the other banks, and 
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are never depreciated. Although deposits are received and 
loans are made at each branch, the branches pay out 
only the notes of the parent bank, which are redeemable at 
the head office. So it is necessary to have real money only 
in one place, instead of one hundred different places. 

The Bank of France is required by law to have at least 
one branch in each of the eighty-seven departments into 
which the country is divided. It has now 392 branches. 

The rate of discount is uniform at the parent bank 
and all branches and offices. During recent years it has 
been usually 2% to 4 per cent., and is less fluctuating than in 
any other country. No paper is rejected on account of its 
smallness. Loans of five francs are not uncommon. In 
1889 there were at the parent bank nearly 20,000 discounts 
of ten francs ($1.93) or less each, and more than 1,000,000 
ranging in size from 51 to 100 francs. . 

The Imperial Bank of Germany has 320 branches. It 
has the right to issue $110,000,000 of circulating notes re- 
gardless of its cash reserve. It may issue as many more as 
it has cash on hand, and as many above that figure as it 
chooses, by paying a tax at the rate of 5 per cent. per an- 
num on the excess, until it has outstandng three dollars of 
notes to one dollar of cash. The latter is what we call 
“emergency circulation,” and the bank has several times 
availed itself of its permission to issue it, to the great bene- 
fit of the business community, and incidentally of the im- 
perial treasury. There is nothing in the branch-bank sys- 
tem of Germany, however, that calls for spceial atten- 
tion. ‘ 

Congressman Hill, in the speech to which I have just 
alluded, presented figures showing the percentage of the 
cost of loans in banks of large and of small capital respec- 
tively ; that is, the amount of expense that the banks incur 
on each dollar they invest in loans and discounts. Of 
course, the percentage of cost is much less in any large 
business than in a small one. In railroad transportation, 
for example, the percentage of expense grows less and less 
as the volume of traffic grows greater and greater, until 
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the full capacity of the road is reached, and the same rule 
holds good in banking. But nobody could have imagined 
so large a difference in expenses as Mr. Hill found to exist 
between different banks in this country. According to re- 
ports compiled by the comptroller’s office, the percentage of 
expense to loans in ten large New York city banks was 
1.68; in ten New England banks of $100,000 capital each it 
was 3.94; in ten banks of $50,000 each in Iowa and Nebraska 
it was 5.33, and in ten banks of $50,000 each in various parts 
of the country it was 7.00 each. The wonder is that these 
banks of $25,000 capital can exist at all, when it costs them 
seven dollars on each one hundred that they lend for one 
year. If all the banking business in the United States could 
be done at the same percentage of cost, as the ten large 
banks in New York city, Mr. Hill shows that the annual 
saving to be divided between the banks and their customers 
would be upward of $53,000,000 in a single year. Of course, 
no such economy is possible under any conditions of bank- 
ing over a widely extended territory, but it is certain that 
the percentage of expense could be largely reduced if 
branches were allowed. In fact, it is this saving of ex- 
pense that has caused the great extension of branch banking 
in Canada, in the British Islands, and on the continent of 
Europe. 

An objection against branch banking, urged with some 
plausibility at the present, is that, if it is permitted, all the 
banks will be consolidated into a gigantic trust, so that no- 
body can get any money except on terms dictated by a few 
powerful magnates. In reply to this we might point to the 
example of other countries where branch banking has full 
swing. In Canada, in Great Britain, in France, and in Ger- 
many there is not the smallest sign of a “money trust,” al- 
though trusts and monopolies in other trades are plentiful. 
On the contrary, the sharpest rivalry exists in the competi- 
tion for deposits and for loans and discounts, and the rate 
of interest there tends downward rather than upward. This 
happens, too, in countries where note issuing is a monopoly 
by law. It is a monopoly in France, yet that is the country 
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which has the lowest interest rate, and in which the rate 
is most uniform to all classes of borrowers in both city and 
country. Note-issuing is almost a monopoly in England 
and Germany, yet we never hear of anything like a money 
trust in either country. The truth is that money cannot 
be monopolized. The money in the banks does not belong 
to them. It belongs to the depositors for the most part. 
The trust companies, the savings banks, and the private 
bankers would no doubt be glad to discontinue the lending 
of money, or to put up the rate of interest on loans. They 
would cheerfully fill the vacuum; so, too, would the agents 
of foreign banks. 

Branch banking and asset currency are grouped to- 
gether by Mr. McAshan. Although there is no necessary 
connection between them, I acknowledge that they are 
very helpful to each other. They fit together very nicely, 
and I am in favor of both. However useful branch banks 
may be as channels for the distribution of capital, they are 
still more so as instruments of credit. A Scotch bank with 
one hundred branches does not divide its capital into one 
hundred parts. It lends its notes at the branches and re- 
deems them at the head office. Local redemption is dis- 
pensed with, and is, in fact, quite unnecessary. Economy 
of capital, of time, and of labor are here conjoined, but this 
would not be possible without practical freedom of note 
issue. A Canadian bank may receive deposits in Halifax 
to-day and lend them in Winnipeg to-morrow, because it 
can issue its notes promptly at the latter place. If it were 
obliged to wait till it could transmit the money from Halifax 
by express, time and interest would be lost. If it could not 
issue its own notes without first buying bonds, lodging 
them in a government office, and “taking out” currency, the 
entire profit of the loan might be dissipated. 

The principal defect of our national bank system is the 
rigidity of its note circulation. In a broad sense, the volume 
of notes is regulated, not by the wants of trade, not by the 
amount or kind of commercial paper offered for discount, but 
by the market price of United States bonds. Even if the 
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bonds were sufficient in amount and satisfactory in price, 
the note circulation would still be lacking in the elasticity 
which should characterize a good system. By elasticity is 
meant the capacity to increase or diminish in volume in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the community, and simulta- 
neously therewith. 

Note issuing is, to the banker, simply a question of 
profit. When he buys bonds and deposits them in the 
treasury as security for circulation, he virtually buys notes 
from the government; and his question is whether he can 
get more profit by such an investment than by using his 
capital in other ways. His gains arise only from the aver- 
age amount of his notes which the public will take and hold. 
There will always be some notes in transit to Washington 
for redemption, and thence back to the bank; and after they 
come home they will remain unused for awhile. During the 
period they are unproductive capital. Therefore, the banker 
will take from the government no more notes than he thinks 
he can keep in circulation. He will hold none for emer- 
gencies. 

In every country the alternations of seed-time and har- 
vest have a marked influence upon the currency movement. 
During the spring and early summer, when the farmers are 
engaged in planting and tilling their crops, they usually in- 
cur debts to the country merchants for household supplies, 
and the currency movement is then sluggish. When har- 
vest comes, a great deal of work must be done within a 
short space of time, and this requires a large amount of cur- 
rency to pay the wages of laborers and to meet the various 
claims against the farmers which then mature. These sev- 
eral demands are imperative. They come simultaneously 
in large sections of the country. Every other demand for 
currency is secondary to this, since the only time to harvest 
the crops is when they are ripe. 

The annual crop movement in Canada is marked by an 
expansion of the note circulation, while no such thing takes 
place in the United States. What occurs among us is a 
movement of the currency itself from one part of the coun- 
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try to another, or from the commercial centers to the farm- 
ing districts, and a reverse movement after the bulk of the 
autumnal grain and cotton is sold and housed. This money 
has to be carried long distances and guarded at considerable 
expense and with loss of interest, and these costs fall upon 
the agricultural community, since the work of moving must 
be compensated out of the things moved. In Canada it 
costs nothing to keep bank notes in the bank’s vaults from 
one crop-moving season to the next. Accordingly they are 
always on hand at the places where they are wanted. 

Our national bank currency not only fails to meet the 
varying demands of the seasons, but fails to keep pace with 
the nation’s growth. in population and commerce. The vol- 
ume of bank notes reached its maximum, $358,742,034, in 
1882. Then it began to shrink. In 1892 it had fallen to 
$172,683,850, or about one-half the sum outstanding ten 
years earlier. In 1893 a rise began and continued till 1900, 
when it was accelerated by a change of the law, which au- 
thorized an addition of 10 per cent. to the currency issuable 
on the security bonds. The net amount was thus brought 
up to $323,863,597 on September 30, 1901, which is $30,000,- 
ooo less, however, than the amount in circulation twenty 
years ago. Now a fresh decline has begun. Banks are 
allowed to retire their circulation at a rate not exceeding in 
the aggregate $3,000,000 per month. Nearly $17,000,000 
has been retired during the six months ending March 31, 
1902. 

Within a comparatively prief period the bonded debt 
of the United States will in all probability have been wholly 
redeemed and cancelled. It is not likely that the nation 
will continue for an indefinite period to pay interest on a 
debt of which it might easily pay the principal. Such 
a policy would be unjust to the taxpayers, and could 
not fail to meet public condemnation. So the problem is 
not merely how to make note issuing under the present sys- 
tem a little more profitable, but how to keep the system go- 
ing at all. It cannot be done, except by using other securi- 
ties than United States bonds. To use inferior securities, 
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like municipal, or railroad, or “industrial” bonds, would 
require the exercise of discrimination on the part of public 
officers in the selection of them, and would thus open the 
door to political influence in making the selection. More- 
over, the best judgment of the most impartial comptroller 
of the currency would at times be at fault, as was frequently 
the case under the state systems of bond-secured currency 
before the civil war. 

How to meet the approaching crisis is the chief banking 
problem of the present day. Any plan for obtaining a real 
credit currency—a currency based upon the assets of the 
bank—must have regard to the traditions, habits and ex- 
perience of the American people. The smallest change con- 
sistent with the end to be achieved will be the one most 
likely to succeed. . . . 

The advantages of branch banking are briefly these: 

I. Other things being equal, two banks joined to- 
gether are stronger than one, and three are stronger than 
two. Branch banking is not a guarantee against bad bank- 
ing and internal rot, but it is a protection against accidents 
and external calamities. It is another illustration of the 
familiar proverb, “In union there is strength.” 

II. For this reason the public have greater confidence 
in a union of banks than in the same number of banks taken 
separately. Branch banking would, therefore, improve the 
credit of the banks so allied, and increase their deposits. 
This advantage would accrue more particularly to the 
branch bank, or the small country bank taken into the sys- 
tem, than to the parent bank in the city. 

Ill. Branch banking would reduce the total expense 
of banks, and this saving would, in the long run, be shared 
with the bank’s customers in the form of lower rates of in- 
terest. 

IV. Branch banking would tend here, as in other 
countries, to uniform rates of interest between cities and the 
rural districts. 

V. Branch banking has the advantage that it can be 
extended to places too small to support a regular bank, 
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which requires a full complement of officers and a reserve 
of coin or greenbacks. Offices, or agencies, can be estab- 
lished at places which are now wholly destitute of bank 
facilities, but where some deposits could be obtained and 
some safe and profitable business done, if the public were 
assured that the parent was a strong institution. 

VI. Branch banking affords facilities for communicat-. 
ing knowledge of the relative needs of business in different 
places and for responding to them. Knowledge of the de- 
mand and supply of money would be quickly conveyed 
from the branch at the small town to the parent bank in the 
city, and funds could be quickly transferred to the branch, 
either from the parent bank or from any other branch where 
the demand was less pressing, and vice versa. 

These are the principal reasons why I commend branch 
banking to the gentlemen who have done me the great 
honor to listen to this address. Another reason is that 
branch banking is bound to come, and that you cannot 
stop it. 




















THE MISUSE OF INJUNCTIONS 


The temptation to misuse the power of injunction as 
a means of restraining the action of strikers is very great. 
Striking workmen are often injudicious, very frequently 
crude and ignorant, but the bulk of the trouble comes from 
the fact that judges, the legal profession, and, to a large 
extent, the press, are at heart opposed to trades unions and 
to their right to conduct strikes. 

It has taken three-quarters of a century of struggle 
against persecution, as well as prosecution, for organized 
labor to get even a tacit recognition. It was not so long 
ago that the abstract right of organization was denied. It 
was called “conspiracy.” That much, however, has been 
lived down, and it is now generally admitted that laborers 
have the undoubted right to organize and to strike if they 
so desire. Since the courts, the press and employers are 
forced by dint of logic, experience and public sentiment to 
concede that much, they reach out with an eagerness that 
shows their true animus to put every obstacle in the way of 
the laborers realizing any practical results from organiza- 
tion. 

For a long time the “black list’”” was used as a means of 
defeating the laborer’s right to organize. This was a con- 
spiracy of employers to deprive the laborers of the means 
of earning a livelihood. It was this really cowardly method 
of warfare which led to the introduction of the walking dele- 
gate. Laborers found that it was unsafe for any wage- 
earner to be a spokesman for their cause without being the 
victim of enforced idleness, or converted into a tramp, and 
sometimes a criminal. 

In order to secure the right of free speech, workingmen 
decided to employ some of their number to be their spokes- 
men on all occasions where controversy with employers was 
involved. These men had nothing to fear from the em- 
ployers, because they were beyond their reach. They were 
in the employ of the union, and could afford, like everybody 
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else, to serve their employers. Of course, some of these 
walking delegates were not persons of high character, they 
became offensive, a little like the political bosses, and were 
not always free from corruption. 

It may be frankly admitted that the walking delegate 
has been a severe thorn in the side of employers. He has 
been a menace and often a nuisance; but it should not be 
forgotten that he is the direct product of the persecuting 
tactics adopted by the employers themselves. He is the 
creature of their methods, and for his infliction they have 
themselves only to blame. The spirit which adopted the 
black list and created the walking delegate is now using the 
power of injunction to accomplish the same end, the defeat 
of united and organized action by laborers. The spirit in 
which the injunctions are issued, the treatment of the 
laborers when in court, all show the same animus. If this 
continues, something will have to be done to restrict the 
power of the courts, or the right of free speech on labor 
matters will soon be gone. 

The latest case of this kind, and not the least aggravat- 
ing, is the recent decision of Judge Jackson, in Parkersburg, 
West Va. (July 24th), where he sentenced six workmen, 
one for ninety days and the others from five to sixty days 
each for contempt of court. Of what did this contempt con- 
sist? Simply in delivering addresses to the miners on strike 
in West Virginia. In delivering his decision, Judge Jack- 
sons is reported to have said: 

“While I recognize the right of all laborers to combine for the 
purpose of protecting all their lawful rights, I do not recognize the 
right of laborers to conspire together to compel employees who are 
not dissatisfied with their work in the mines to lay down their picks 
and quit their work without a just or proper reason therefér, merely 
to gratify a professional set of agitators, organizers and walking 
delegates, who roam a!l over the country as agents for some combina- 
tion, who are vampires that live and fatten on the honest labor of the 
coal miners of the country, and who are busybodies, creating dissatis- 
faction among a class of people who are quiet, well disposed, and who 
do not want to be disturbed by the unceasing agitation of this class of 


people. In the case we have under consideration, these defendants are 
known ds professional agitators, organizers and walking delegates. 
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lhey have nothing in common with the people who are employed in 
the mines of the Clarkesburg Fuel Company. The strong arm of the 
court of equity is invoked in this case, not to suppress the right of 
free speech, but to restrain and inhibit these defendants, whose only 
purpose is to bring about strikes by trying to coerce people who are 
not dissatisfied with the terms of their employment, which results in 
inflicting injury and damage to their employers, as well as the em- 
ployees.” ‘ 

Since when was Judge Jackson’s consent necessary 
“for all laborers to combine for the purpose of protecting 
their lawful rights”? That right is theirs without the con- 
sent of Judge Jackson. But his spirit of mind and aversion 
to laborers having their rights, were shown by the character- 
ization of these defendants by the judge as “vampires that 
live and fatten on the honest labor of the coal miners of the 
country,” etc. Besides being undignified, unbecoming a 
judge, and intolerably mean, this is untrue. The walking 
delegates, or labor speakers, are not “vampires.” They do 
not “fatten” on anything. Usually they are poor, and are 
no more entitled to be thus classified than is Judge Jackson 
and a very large proportion of his profession. Such lan- 
guage reflects a quality of character that should disqualify 
a man for sitting on the bench in this country. 

Sut why were these men held in contempt? Because 
an injunction had been issued forbidding the laborers or 
their friends from doing anything to help or encourage the 
strikers. In addressing the strikers, therefore, these men 
were in contempt. But in contempt of what? An injunc- 
tion forbidding the exercise of the right of ordinary free 
speech. And why? Because the coal mine owners in West 
Virginia had asked that this right should be suppressed, 
since its exercise in this case was contrary to their interests. 
But the suspension of the right of free speech for such a 
reason will bring its own reward. As surely as the black 
list created the walking delegate, this arbitrary suppression 
of the laborers’ right of free speech, when their industrial 
interests are involved, will bring a reaction. 

Injunction is an old and wise principle, when impar- 
tially and properly used, but its use as an instrument to 
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suppress the right of free speech in labor controversies is 
really converting the court into an enemy of labor, the re- 
sult of which will surely some day be bad for the courts and 
worse for the country. 

There are certain newspapers whose antipathy to the 
efforts of organized labor is so constitutional that they may 
be relied upon to eagerly defend all efforts to use the au- 
thority of the courts or the prerogative of the president to 
restrict, or on any pretence suppress the laborers’ freedom 
of action in case of strikes. The New York Press has hither- 
to not been in this group, but has stood for the principle of 
equal rights for laborers and capitalists. It is therefore with 
great surprise that in this case it is so vigorously defend- 
ing Judge Jackson’s decision, without even criticising his 
unseemly language in describing labor speakers as “agita- 
tors,” “vampires,” “busybodies,” etc. In one of its emphatic 
editorials on this subject, using capitals for emphasis, it 
says: 

“No injunction, of course, until it becomes permanent, compels 
any one to forego his rights or to abandon entirely a course because 
somebody else objects. What it does do, when there is question as to 
the infringement of any one’s rights, is to hold an existing situation in 
a given status until the rights of those concerned are DEFINI SELY 
DETERMINED UNDER THE LAW. Then the law finally fixes the 
relations of the disputants under their rights of law. This has been 
done, the objectors to “government of injunction” have discovered, 
with the same effect on capital as on labor. And the discovery has 
gagged their filthy mouths.” 

The Press has evidently deluded itself into the notion 
that this is a fair statement, and puts the injunction against 
labor speakers on an exact par with the injunction against 
corporations, but really it is too bright and able a paper 
long to remain under this delusion. 

Of course, a temporary injunction is intended only to 
hold the situation “until the rights of those concerned can 
be definitely determined under the law,” but in this case 
there was no such purpose. The judge knows this, the 
parties applying for the injunction know it, and the Press 
ought to know it. If there had been an intention of making 
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the injunction temporary, with a view of “determining the 
rights of the laborers under the law,” a hearing would have 
been had in a few days. That this was obviously not the 
intention of the court, is shown by the fact that the hearing 
is fixed for next November, a date long after the trouble is 
likely to be ended. This talk about a temporary injunction 
against labor is the veriest subterfuge, and in this case the 
evident intent was to make any hearing on its merit im- 
possible. If this injunction policy is to be sustained by such 
quibbling as this, the freedom of speech for labor is gone 
whenever it serves the purpose of employers to suppress it. 

What right has Judge Jackson, or the president of a 
coal mine, or the editor of a newspaper, or anybody else, to 
say who shall address a meeting of workingmen? The 
miners have just as much right to ask their fellow-miners 
in other states to address them as to ask one of their own 
immediate number. What has the fact that the speakers 
do not work in the local mines, or that they are not miners 
at all, to do with their right to speak? The strikers have 
the right, and might often very wisely invite, not merely 
outsiders in their own craft, but people outside their in- 
dustry altogether, economists, publicists, congressmen, sen- 
ators, lawyers, or anybody else, to address them. If this 
decision of Judge Jackson’s should become an accepted rule 
of conduct, the president of the United States could be en- 
joined from addressing the miners. 

The arrest of Debs had the excuse of being preceded 
by violence; in the contempt case in Ann Arbor the flimsy 
claim was made that the railroad was subject to the inter- 
state commerce law, and, being in the hands of a receiver, 
was under the direction of the United States court, but in 
this case no such far-fetched excuse existed. There was no 
violence, no destruction of property and no danger to per- 
sons; but because some speakers from Pennsylvania ad- 
dressed the strikers, after an injunction against all attempts 
to influence or encourage the strikers had been issued, they 
were imprisoned for contempt of court. Instead of extend- 
ing constitutional rights to the Filipinos, this looks won- 
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derfully like extending the martial law of the Philippines to 
the United States. 

Encouraged by the way the public press received Judge 
Jackson’s sentence, a week or so later Judge Kellar issued, 
in quick succession, two injunctions of a still more sweep- 
ing and caustic character. They enjoined President Mitch- 
ell and other officers of the United Mine Workers’ Union 
from doing anything to aid the strikers. This was intended 
to prevent Mr. Mitchell and the other officers from deliver- 
ing addresses, and also to prevent the distribution of food 
supplies among the strikers. The mine workers’ union 
had made extensive arrangements to purchase food sup- 
plies and were shipping several carloads a day to the scene 
of the strike. They had hired quarters for the distribution 
of these supplies. This threatened to be a very effective 
means of prolonging the strike, and the Gauley Mountain 
Coal Company applied for an injunction, on the ground that 
the mine workers’ union was a secret society, conspiring 
to injure the coal company’s property and business. The 
injunction named the officers of the union who had charge 
of this peaceful, inoffensive, but very effective method of 
conducting the strike. 

It is creditable to the yellow journals throughout the 
country that they broke out in violent protest against this 
scandalous misuse of the power of injunction. The public 
indignation thus created had a manifest effect on Judge 
Kellar’s state of mind. A few days later, when John Rich- 
ards and other strike leaders were brought before the judge, 
for having violated his blanket injunction, he did not call 
them “vampires,” “busybodies,” “loafers” and other abusive 
names, and sentence them to jail. On the contrary, al- 
though Richards admitted that the mine workers’ union 
was aiding the strike and furnishing supplies to the strikers, 
and that he has been instrumental in organizing marching 
and camping parties, public meetings, etc., the court re- 
leased the men on their own recognizance to appear on Au- 
ust 12th. Thereupon Judge Kellar delivered an explanatory 
preachment, in which he assumed such a friendly tone and 
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bearing, and exhibited such sympathetic interest in the 
strikers, one might almost have thought him their spiritual 
adviser. 

In this explanation he said many things wholly incon- 
sistent with his previous attitude, and some that were es- 
sentially silly. He gave several illustrations to show that 
strikers may do almost anything individually. They may 
approach non-union workers individually on the street, or 
even visit their homes, for the purpose of inducing them to 
quit work or to join the union, but they must not discuss 
the subject of a strike in public meetings. Among other 
things he said: 

“A small assemblage of persons seeking peacefully and peaceably 
to gain a lawful and righteous end may do things which a large body 
of men with ostensibly the same purpose have no right to do, for the 
reason that that body of men may over-awe, and does over-awe in many 
instances, other people who have rights that must be respected.” 

According to this, small meetings are permissible, but 
large ones are dangerous and may be prevented. This, in- 
deed is a new theory. If approaching an individual on 
the street, or in his home, is not intimidation, then surely 
public meetings are not. Public meetings are necessarily 
impersonal. By their very nature they must take the form 
of a discussion, an appeal to public sentiment and the sense 
of right. To repress the right of public meetings is mani- 
festly to restrain the freedom of public speech. 

To prevent mobs from congregating in the streets, 
loitering in the public highways, or trespassing on private 
property, is clearly within the bounds of maintaining social 
order, but to prevent the discussion of any question what- 
ever in public meetings, however large, is an unwarranted 
interference with the right of free speech in this country, 
with which no judge, under any pretext, should be per- 
mitted to trifle. 

It will be observed in this whole West Viriginia case 
that no violation of the law took place. The men did noth- 
ing illegal; nothing for which, by trial under the law, they 
could be punished in the least. The court issues an injunc- 
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tion against the laborers doing almost everything that is 
necessary to gain their legitimate object, and unless they 
obey they are sentenced to a fine or imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the judge. For what? Not for having violated 
any law, but for contempt. Thus the court converts a per- 
fectly lawful act into a crime in order that it may inflict a 
penalty. 

We ¢<an afford to take many chances with an indiscreet 
use of freedom rather than risk the danger of arbitrary re- 
striction. No country has ever suffered from freedom of 
speech, but the human race has endured untold oppression 
for the want of it. There may be indiscretion now and 
then; foolish things may be said; but public opinion and 
free criticism can be trusted to counteract any serious 
effects; but once let it become an acknowledged principle 
of action that any interested party who is opposed to free 
discussion may by aid of the courts suppress it and the 
heart of American liberty is gone. The unseemly and un- 
manly conduct of Judge Jackson in passing sentence on 
six laborers who had violated no law shows that judges 
can no more be trusted with arbitrary power than can capi- 
talists and political partisans. The safety of all lies in the 
freedom of all. Civilization and popular institutions are 
safer with free speech, even for demagogues, than with the 
unlimited power of injunction in the hands of such guar- 
dians of the constitution as Judges Jackson and Kellar. 











THE RULE OF FORCE 


ALBERT R. CARMAN 


It is easy to believe at the afternoon sitting of the 
league for the suppression of something popular that the 
world is ruled by show of hands and not by arms; but that 
only goes to prove the need of another league to bring about 
the mental invigoration of people who believe pleasant 
things easily. The world is ruled by force; and even the 
most innocuous league expects that the things it “views 
with alarm” will eventually have to reckon with the police 
force. 

This fact has a direct bearing upon certain questions 
concerning which people are prone to permit themselves 
the pleasure of loose and exalted thinking. There is, for 
example, the franchise—“the right of franchise,” as we 
are fond of saying with full-mouthed emphasis. Discus- 
sions go on in plenty in which our title to a vote at the an- 
nual elections is spoken of as if it were one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being, ranking with “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” One could almost come 
to expect, after a prolonged immersion in a peaceful Ameri- 
can community, that babies would be born with a folded 
ballot paper in one hand and a pencil in the other. 

A broader rendering of the same high principle makes 
the woman suffrage propaganda so irresistible, logically— 
though it is less successful with that silent, inner logic 
which man guards so carefully against the accidents of 
argument. Woman suffrage may not make much practical 
headway, but it wins every pitched battle of the platform 
where the disputants begin with the assumption that the 
franchise is a “right” possessed inalienably by every man. 
Reasoning from that as a basic principle, it is impossible 
in justice to deny to women the right of voting on laws by 
which they are to be governed, of helping to decide what 
kind of schools their children shall be taught in, and of 
joining in the expenditure of their own taxes. Parroting 
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that this is a man’s privilege proves nothing, unless a rea- 
son is given for it; and what reason can there be given when 
the franchise is made a birth-right, and when its essential 
universality is preached triufmphantly in the face of expedi- 
ency and patriotic doubt? 

But the franchise is not a right; it is an expedient. 
Within the national ring fence—as without it—force is still , 
king; and the strongest party gets its way. When a dispute 
arises in a savage tribe over which of two claimants shall 
get the throne, they fight it out; and the victorious party 
inaugurates its candidate. When a similar dispute arises 
in a civilized community over who shall be premier or presi- 
dent, they do not fight it out. Civil war disturbs business, 
destroys property and kills off a certain number of the vic- 
tors as well as the vanquished, to say nothing of incom- 
moding those not particularly interested. So they agree to 
count noses, assuming that the larger party will be the 
stronger. And that is all the franchise amounts to—a rea- 
sonably fair method of counting noses. 

It is not a substitute for force, but a substitute for civil 
war as a means of measuring force. Force still rules. Su- 
perficial thinkers sometimes object that we let the cripple 
vote when he could not fight. We let the cripple vote on 
both sides, the assumption being that about as many will 
vote with one party as with the other. Then it is said, in 
a specific instance, that the minority party would stand a 
good chance of winning, if it appealed to arms; and the fact 
that it does not do so is taken to prove that it is the “snow 
white ballot” and not the machine gun which rules a civil- 
ized nation. But this objection ignores the fact that there 
is a large party in the community which is more opposed to 
civil war than to any other possibility that the election in 
question might involve; and it would go with the majority 
party in keeping the peace. Where the issues which hang 
upon the election are so important that the majority are 
ready to risk civil war rather than acquiesce, they do it; 
and we need go no farther than the great American civil 
war for a case in point. 
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It is clear then that the franchise is valuable only as it 
serves as an accurate measure of the force which is behind 
any party or proposition. If it cannot be depended upon to 
do this, it will inevitably be superseded by something else. 
That this happens, the unhappy southern states again fur- 
nish proof. Give the negro the ballot, and the white man 
takes down his rifle. This is very shocking, but nothing 
is to be gained by blinking the brutal truth. Of course, 
force rules in the northern states as well as in the South; 
only in the South a distinct element, which could not exer- 
cise force in proportion to its numbers, was admitted to the 
polling booth. “The counting of noses” thus became no 
test of the local force behind this or that party ; so force got 
itself counted in another way. 

The conditions existing in the southern states brought 
out this display of force much sooner and with more de- 
termination than an equal dilution of the franchise might 
have accomplished elsewhere. The community was still 
unsettled after a vast debauch of obvious force-rule during 
the war; there was comparatively little business for force 
to upset, and very little likelihood that the forceless ma- 
jority party would make a fight for it anyway; and there 
was the natural antipathy of the ex-slave owner against 
being outvoted by his late slave. Consequently, conscious- 
ly superior force was less long-suffering than it might gen- 
erally be; but the example serves to demonstrate what will 
follow the diScrediting of the ballot box. 

The position of the woman suffragist now becomes 
clear. She is crying for the moon. She is asking for what 
she cannot possibly get. With all the good will in the 
world, man cannot give her the ballot; he can only, in his 
chivalrous good nature, let her spoil it as a measure of 
force. It is not a question of intelligence, as advocates of 
woman suffrage contend, but of fighting power; and when 
we are invited to contrast the lady lecturer with the hod- 
carrier, we may accept the invitation with the proviso that 
they are to be pitted against each other in the trenches, and 
not in the debating society. At the present time, the ballot 
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box makes a workable force-meter, recording the amount 
of force on each side; but if we run a stream of non-force 
ballots through it, the record becomes unreliable. When 
we are told that woman suffrage obtains in certain com- 
munities without bringing in mob rule, we are only told 
that it has not yet arrayed the ballot box against obvious 
force on a question worth fighting over. . 

This principle of force rule comes into play very plain- 
ly in relations of conquering powers toward the conquered 
peoples ; though a notion that government by force is bar- 
baric and uncivilized, leads highly humane and civilized 
communities to cheat themselves pleasantly with pharisai- 
cal pretences at obtaining a measure of consent from the 
governed. But this is only a masking of the battery which 
will belch death if the subject peoples take too seriously 
the recognition of their “rights,” with which their con- 
querors have salved their highly-organized consciences. 
Britain rules India, as the United States will rule the Philip- 
pines, by force; and the only difference between the Hin- 
doo and the Filipino who does not like it, and the British 
subject or American citizen at home who disapproves of the 
government of.the day, is that the force which rules the 
former comes from outside his national boundaries, while 
that which rules the latter lives in the same street with 
him. The human instinct is very strongly in favor of the 
latter kind of force rule; probably because experience has 
taught us that it is far the easier to overcome by persuasion 
and far the gentler in dealing with us while it rules. But 
to call it anything else than force rule is to soothe our- 
selves with a sweet delusion. 

The question, then, of what measure of self-rule is to 
be allowed the conquered people is simply one of expedi- 
ency. If the conqueror recognizes for a moment any right 
on their part to rule themselves, he would withdraw his 
forces and pull down his flag. But, as a matter of fact, he is a 
representative of superior force; and he rules the spoils of 
his prowess precisely as the lion rules the jungle. But he 
has a finer nature than the lion—and a keener intelligence. 
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The lion cares little for the agonies of his victims; and he 
knows of no way of keeping his kingdom quiet except by 
fear. The British and American peoples want to see their 
vassal kingdoms happier and more prosperous for their 
rule; they cannot bear the thought of suffering inflicted 
upon any creature; and they have learned that self-interest 
will breed more loyalty than fear. So they are both kinder 
and shrewder than the lion; but let a hill-tribe or the deni- 
zens of a Philippine swamp endeavor to escape that kind- 
ness, and the lion will show his teeth. 

Will the world ever escape the rule of force? It is 
pleasant to say “yes,” but it is harder to see how. The 
rule of wisdom has an attractive sound, though the discord 
of oligarchy may ve heard through it; so that the rule of all 
the people, guided by wisdom, has a pleasanter cadence. 
And there is no reason why this should not be coincident 
with the rule of force. As a matter of fact, are we not ap- 
proaching it now by the only sure road? In France, in the 
United States, in the self-governing British communities, 
in a growing measure in Germany, are not a majority of all 
the people taken to represent superior force; and would it 
not, in almost any conceivable instance, be practically im- 
possible for the minority to appeal successfully to arms 
against this theory? That weighty class which dislikes 
civil war beyond most things would be solidly against any 
attempt to destroy the peaceful and orderly method of 
measuring force by “counting noses.” Of course, “the rule 
of all the people” will be secure only when a majority of all 
the people, no matter how made up, will have at its com- 
mand superior force. We would seem to have reached that 
state in Britain and her self-governing colonies, and in the 
United States; but are we quite sure that ungland and the 
military class would permit themselves to be out-voted on 
some vital question of empire by the lesser partners? And 
did no one hear any talk of resistance in case Mr. Bryan 
had been elected with a “free silver” Congress in 1896? 

But this will not be the end of rule by force. It will 
only be the complete democratization of force. Force was 
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once the monopoly of the man in steel armor; then gun- 
powder came and the franchise was broadened to so many 
as could purchase guns. Governments equipped their sol- 
diers with guns; and the French Revolution showed that 
the soldiers would on occasion vote against the govern- 
ment. The conditions of the new world required that every 
citizen have a gun; from which manhood suffrage followed 
as an inevitable corollary. France, and not a French king, 
made her army; so France controls it. The German em- 
peror and his army had much to do with the making of 
Germany ; so there is a power in Germany distinct from the 
German people. But in a community where every man is 
a soldier, or where an overwhelming majority stand ready 
to fight for peace, no matter how good cause the minority 
may have to appeal from the verdict of the ballot box, pop- 
ular rule coincides with force rule; and the last possible 
step in the evolution of government has been taken—unless 
there is something better than democracy and something 
stronger than force. 

Thus is natural law leading us to the highest altitudes 
of freedom and equal citizenship and assured peace, of 
which the doctrinaires dream. The franchise itself will 
become in some sense a “right” when it is co-equal with 
citizenship, and overwhelming force is committed before- 
hand to endorse the verdict of the ballot box. But it will 
remain a “right” only so long as we keep faith with the 
force which accepts its orderly arbitrament, and do not at- 
tempt to juggle with the instrument by which it consents 
to be measured. The day we try to outwit force by stuffing 
the ballot box with votes which lack its virile stamp, we 
need not be shocked if natural law reminds us of its exist- 
ence. Yet we have built up more than one graceful system 
of ethics on the supposition that the rule of force was buried 
in one red grave with barbarism. The occasions upon which 
we successfully supersede natural law with a daintier sub- 
stitute, made either in the library or the chapel, are about 
as rare as those upon which we oppose it with satisfactory 
results. 














IS THE COAL STRIKE A CONSPIRACY? 


The strike of the anthracite coal miners is one of the 
most extraordinary industrial suspensions that has ever 
occurred. There are many features of this strike that raise 
the question of good faith. In the first place, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that practically all the anthracite coal mining is 
in the hands of the railroads, and these railroads are in thor- 
ough unity of action. They not only act upon the same 
lines, but they confer and act together by agreement, which 
is neither more nor less than a definite association. For all 
practical purposes, this places the entire anthracite coal 
supply under the control of associated corporations acting 
together and enjoying exclusive franchises as common 
carriers. 

Of course, the digging of coal is a private enterprise, 
the same as the making of shirts, and it properly may be 
said that when it does not pay to make shirts, the manufac- 
turer has the right to quit making them. So, likewise, 
when it does not pay to mine coal, the operators have a 
right to refuse to mine it. But that does not state the whole 
case. In the present state of society coal is a domestic and 
business necessity, therefore the supply of coal is a matter 
beyond the mere private concern of the coal operators. The 
people are interested, financially as well as socially, in this 
matter, because it is vital. To cut off the supply of coal 
so as to paralyze business, and subject the people to indi- 
vidual hardship, and a large amount of privation, is equiv- 
alent to creating an industrial depression, which is a posi- 
tive infliction upon the whole people. No private interest 
ought, nor will it long be permitted to needlessly, not to 
say purposely, inflict that kind of injury upon the public. 

It is of course a part of the spirit of freedom and 
individual enterprise that the use of property shall be 
left to the control of those who own it. Self-interest, 
in the long run, is a sufficient incentive to impel the 
most economic use of productive property. This is 
the great principle which permeates the whole fiber 
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and structure of society; but there are times when 
short-sighted people think it to their advantage to 
violate this principle. In their selfish blindness, they 
imagine that the ownership of property carries with 
it the right to use it to the public injury, if it will 
yield a benefit to them. This is where they make a fatal 
mistake, and prove that they are too small for their oppor- 
tunity. Mistaken acts of this kind have frequently been 
the cause of radical changes in the political and industrial 
laws and rights of society. When the people realize that 
a private right is becoming a public injury, that right is 
taken away on the very highest principle of civilization, 
viz.: that the public interest is greater than any private 
right. Against this power, there is no appeal. The right 
of property, the right of freedom, and even the right of 
life, are ultimately subordinate to this law of social welfare. 
A sad feature of the present coal strike is the increasing 
evidence that the railroad corporations are committing the 
fatal mistake of being entirely oblivious of, or what is even 
worse, purposely indifferent to, the public interests involved. 
From the outset of the strike, these corporations have acted 
in complete concert, and their every movement justifies the 
suspicion that they were disposed to provoke rather than 
avoid the strike, and since the strike was inaugurated, they 
have shown a disposition to continue rather than stop it. 
In the first place, there was absolutely no reason for a 
strike. It will be remembered that, at the outset, the la- 
borers made no demand whatever; they simply asked that 
a conference be held to arrange the schedule of prices and 
other conditions for the ensuing year. That course had 
previously been adopted. At the close of the strike in 1900, 
they agreed to that method. It was very satisfactory ; and 
the agreement terminated on the Ist of April, 1902. A very 
sensible, commonplace act, therefore, was for both parties 
to meet, and either confirm the old agreement, or arrange 
a new one for the future. The request for a conference 
was an ordinary, rational procedure, which nothing but a 
disposition to create a disturbance could refuse. Yet the 
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railroads all rejected the proposition, and while the presi- 
dent of each railroad made a personal reply, the tone, and 
very largely the language, of the communications were iden- 
tical, showing that the letters had all been written or re- 
vised by the same hand. In these letters, railroad presi- 
dents refused to confer with the men through their organi- 
zation, while claiming to be willing to “deal justly and 
fairly by them (the laborers) and give every man fair com- 
pensation for the work he performed.” In short the oper- 
ators insisted upon being sole arbiters of both sides of the 
contract. In accordance with this idea, a few days later 
they posted notices at their respective collieries, stating 
that “the rate of wages now in effect will continue until 
April 1st, 1902, and thereafter be subject to sixty days no- 
tice.” This was well calculated to create a rupture, and it 
is difficult to interpret this action in any other light than 
that it was purposely designed to produce that result. Had 
there been the slightest element of fairness, or respect for 
the common right of the laborer to make a contract, or the 
desire to maintain industrial peace, such arbitrary action 
could not and would not have been taken. This left the 
laborers no alternative but to forego all right eventually to ~ 
participate in bargain making, regarding their own condi- 
tions, or to make a specific demand and strike for it. 

The outcome of all this must have been obvious to 
every fair-minded man. Mr. Mitchell had but one course 
open to him, viz.: to report the result to the men. At the 
convention called to hear this report, the miners formu- 
lated certain demands, which were equivalent to asking for 
a reduction of the hours of labor to eight per day, without 
any reduction of wages. The increase of wages asked for 
by the piece workers was only equivalent to the reduced 
time. If there had been the slightest disposition on the 
part of the corporations to adjust matters, the strike could 
then have been avoided. 

For several weeks the press has been demanding that 
the operators try to open their mines and produce coal. 
ine intolerable nuisance of soft coal in the large cities, and 
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the constantly rising price, has made this demand grow 
stronger and stronger, while the attitude of the corpora. 
tions has been in absolute defiance of every public interest 
and convenience. They have acted exactly as would a 
heartless conqueror who had absolute power over his vic- 
tims. They have assumed the impudent, insolent air of 
“what are you going to do about it?’ Never before have 
employers conducted a strike with such defiance of all the 
principles of fairness and public interest. There must be a 
motive for all this. It is beginning to be manifest that, 
instead of losing, the corporations are making money by 
this infliction upon the public. There appears to be a con- 
spiracy among the corporations to use their control of the 
coal supply, to bleed the public well-nigh to exhaustion. 

The Boston Advertiser goes so iar as to announce edi- 
torially that it has irformation conclusively proving that 
the corporations have made overtures to the workmen to 
continue the strike until the first of September, promising 
to make liberal concessions, if not to grant all the demands, 
if they will hold out until that date. The object of this is 
to so deplete the anthracite coal market as to warrant a rise 
in the price of coal, and keep it fabulously high during the 
whole winter, and so make millions out of the transaction. 
In an editorial on August 11th, among other things, the 
Advertiser said: 

“President Mitchell, of the strikers, has in his possession certain 
assurances, which he has never given out to the public, but which he 
has had almost from the beginning of the trouble. It was because of 
these assurances that he went into the strike which at the time seemed 
so foolish «nd so certain to fail. He is within about three weeks of his 


goal. If he holds out until the week after labor day, he has the assu- 
rance that the trust will gracefully come down.” 


One week later, August 18th, it repeated this charge in 
more definite terms, thus: 


“It is a pretty hard thing for a charge to be made, deliberately and 
on the basis of convincing proof of a confidential character, that the 
coal operators did all they possibly could to coax or to force the unions 
into a strike; but the proof of this assertion is now so strong that the 
charge is not only justifiable, but cannot truthfully be denied. We 
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make the statement advisedly that when President Mitchell, of the 
miners’ union, started in on this strike, it was with what amounted to 
an absolute certainty that if he would take the public responsibility for 
the strike, and would keep it up until labor day, he would be allowed 
to gain his point.” 


The Boston Advertiser is an eminently respectable and 
financially responsible journal, and can hardly be assumed 
to make such a definite charge without some foundation. 
It ought to be compelled to sustain these assertions with 
the facts, or pay a severe penalty for libel. The definite 
deliberation with which it has made and repeated this 
charge is really a challenge to the corporations to demand 
the proof, which it intimates it can furnish. If there is 
any truth in the Advertiser's definite charge, these corpora- 
tions are in a high-handed conspiracy against the public, 
which, if proven, should not and probably would not go 
unpunished. It seems terrible to believe such a thing pos- 
sible. One hesitates to think of responsible managers of 
large corporations, enjoying exclusive franchises from the 
public, being guilty of such treason against society; yet on 
what other theory can their conduct be explained? It is 
now nearing the end of August. The price of coal has 
risen to ten dollars a ton and is still going up. Why did 
they not sell the coal supply on hand at the old price? It 
had involved no increased cost to them, except that incurred 
by the strike. But no; they have taken every advantage 
the situation affords to oppress the public. Now it is said 
that Mr. Morgan will soon settle the trouble, but there is 
no reason to believe that Mr. Morgan can settle it without 
some concession, and on that basis settlement has all along 
been easy. But if Mr. Morgan had the power to settle this 
strike, why did he not settle it long ago? He could have 
cabled the word from London as easily as he could say it 
in New York. 

We are reluctant to believe that this is really an oper- 
ators’ and not an operatives’ strike. The acceptance of such 
a view is to lose confidence in the public spirit and common 
integrity of some of the great business managers of our 
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time. Let the people once be convinced by reasonable 
proof that this strike has really been an organized effort 
by the corporations to “work the public,” and the worst in 
the way of caustic and repressive legislation may be ex- 
pected. The circumstances, in many respects, almost par- 
allel those of the Homestead strike. In that case, the Car- 
negie corporation forced a disagreement, which was shown 
by the fact that all the preparations for the strike, such as 
engaging the Pinkerton police, etc., were made beforehand. 
In that case, too, Mr. Carnegie, the man who could have 
stopped it all with a word, was abroad. He refused to open 
his mouth, but when it was over said “he would rather 
have lost his right hand than that it should have occurred.” 
But the world holds him guilty. He will not live long 
enough for it to be forgotten, and no number of public li- 
braries can relieve him of the responsibility for that ca- 
lamity. 

If it is true that a simple word from Mr. Morgan would 
end this strike, then we have a dangerous demonstration 
of the one-man power, If these corporations continue the 
policy employed in the coal controversy, they will work 
more damage to capitalistic enterprise than the socialistic 
and Bryanite propaganda could accomplish in a gener- 
ation. Nothing has happened in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury so calculated to inspire the conservative public with 
the idea of public ownership as the short-sighted, uneco- 
nomic policy and anti-public spirit shown by the corpora- 
tions in this coal strike. By their arrogant folly, they are 
laying the foundation for their own destruction. 




















“IN DESPERATE STRAITS 


“*The American people have learned the benefits of that legisla- 
tion [the Dingley tariff] and are enjoying the prosperity resulting from 
it. They are not likely to invite a repetition of the financial disasters 
and ivdustrial paralysis that followed the revision of the tariff by the 
followers of Cleveland and Vilas——Senator Fairbanks of Indiana,’ 


“This is an exhibition of mental and moral pauperism. It shows a 
mind empty of living political ideas and content, when pressed for an 
argument, to repeat the outworn cry that the protected interests used 
a generation ago and have used ever since as often as tariff reforms 
have been suggested. 

“It reveals a moral sense shriveled up and deadened, because the 
utterance is outrageously and notoriously false. No financial disaster 
or industrial paralysis resulted from the enactment of the Wilson 
tariff in 1894. The country was already suffering from financial dis- 
asters and business alarms occasioned by the Sherman silver coinage 
act of 1900."—New York Times, July 24th. 


This is an example of what overworked egotism can do 
in blunting the moral sense and destroying the capacity for 
ordinary accuracy and manly criticism. 

Senator Fairbanks may have been too sanguine in as- 
suming that “the American people have learned the bene- 
fits” of protective legislation, and that “they are not likely 
to invite a repetition of the financial disaster and industrial 
paralysis that followed the revision of the tariff by the 
followers of Cleveland and Vilas.” There is even danger 
that in all this Senator Fairbanks may have been mistaken, 
but he was not deliberately saying what he knew to be un- 
true. At the very worst, his statement is only a little too 
optimistic an estimate of the memory and common sense of 
the American people. But the statement that “it reveals 
a moral sense shriveled up and deadened, because the utter- 
ance is outrageously and notoriously false,” correctly char- 
acterizes the above editorial. When The Times says “no 
financial disaster or industrial paralysis resulted from the 
enactment of the Wilson tariff in 1894,” it is not literally 
falsifying dates, but it is doing what is morally worse, 
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adopting sneak-thief reasoning. It is intentionally pervert- 
ing the truth by means of a quibble of words. 

Of course everybody knows that the “financial dis- 
aster or industrial paralysis” came before the Wilson tariff 
was enacted, and The Times cannot help but know that the 
industrial crash was directly caused by the Wilson tariff 
nevertheless. It was not what the Wilson tariff did, but 
what it was feared it would do, that caused the financial 
and business disaster. It was the election of Mr. Cleveland, 
and not what his administration really did, that created the 
havoc. Although the country was in a high state of in- 
dustrial prosperity in 1892, in less than two weeks after Mr. 
Cleveland’s election business reverses began. Contracts 
for supplies of machinery and new factories were cancelled 
by the score, and before the day of his inauguration the 
country was in a high state of industrial fever. Banks were 
calling in loans and contracting their credits to every busi- 
ness which was directly or indirectly affected by the tariff. 
In three months after Cleveland’s administration was formed 
the country was in the midst of a financial panic, with the 
greatest number of bank and business failures that had ever 
been known in any single six months of the nation’s history. 
Nothing had yet been done by the new administration. The 
Wilson bill had not even been drafted, but it was expected ; 
the people imagined the worst, and it had all the effect of 
reality. Nobody knows better than The Times that this is 
characteristic of business depressions. They always fol- 
low a disturbance of confidence. The moment Mr. Cleve- 
land was elected, the confidence of everything that de- 
pended on the tariff was destroyed, and, consequently, there 
was a general scramble of both bankers and business men to 
get under cover, which meant to withdraw all their accom- 
modations and credit from this class of business concerns. 

This was one of the strongest arguments presented by 
The Times against, the election of Mr. Bryan in 1900. It 
declared that his very presence in the white house would 
have the effect of a financial disturbance, because it was 
believed that he would use all his power as president 
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to favor silver, and perhaps pay the national obligations 
with the white metal, which would have the effect of driv- 
ing gold out of use. This argument was based on the theory 
that the business interests would anticipate Mr. Bryan’s 
policy, and, in their efforts to escape the bad effects, would 
bring on a panic. And the reasoning was sound. It is 
probably what would have occurred; it is exactly what 
did occur on the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892, and no- 
body knows this better than The Times. 

Therefore, to say that “no financial disaster or indus- 
trial paralysis resulted from the enactment of the Wilson 
tariff in 1894,” is a dishonest quibble. The same dishonesty 
characterizes the statement that “the country was already 
suffering from financial disaster and business alarm, occa- 
sioned by the Sherman silver coinage act of 1890.” The 
maltreatment of the truth here is more bungling and less 
plausible. It even lacks the merit of sharp dodging. If 
there was any alarm created by the passage of the Sherman 
silver act of 1890, why did not some symptoms of it appear 
before the night of the election in 1892? Why did it wait 
two years and suddenly burst upon the country within less 
than a week after Mr. Cleveland’s election was known? 
[t will also be remembered that the first thing Mr. Cleve- 
land did was to call a special session of congress to repeal 
this very silver coinage act, but that had no perceptible 
effect upon the industrial depression, which continued until 
1806. 

If the depression was caused by the Sherman silver 
coinage act, why did it not cease when that act was re- 
pealed? Simply because these events were not related as 
cause and effect. 

The monumental fact that will stand out through all 
the history of this dark page of our nation’s experience is 
this: That immediately upon Cleveland’s election the 
financial panic and business depression began, and they con- 
tinued until he went out of office. With McKinley’s elec- 
tion, business revival and prosperity started as suddenly as 
adversity did with Cleveland’s election. The Dingley bill had 
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not even been drafted. Nobody knew what it would contain, 
but everybody knew it would afford protection to American 
industry. That gave a double basis to business confidence. 
Manufacturers, and especially protected manufacturers, 
could get credit. Banks, and all financial and industrial in- 
stitutions, had faith in the future. Capital came from its 
hiding. Old businesses were revived and new ones created, 
labor was employed, wages rose, and prosperity started 
on its way throughout the country, and has remained un- 
checked to this day. It was not so much what the Dingley 
bill did, but what it was believed it would do, that gave the 
first impulse to business confidence and revival ; and, in like 
manner, it was not what the Wilson bill did, but what the 
business world believed the Cleveland administration would 
do, that gave us the disaster. 

It will be remembered that this is the same New York 
Times which, only 24 days earlier, printed a statement, pur- 
porting to be the first-hand facts from a Cuban planter, in 
which it falsified the market price of sugar, in order to show 
that the planter was losing money. It published a flaming 
editorial, entitled “Our Cruelty to Cuba,” proclaiming that 
this Cuban planter had lost $7,500 on his year’s crop, where- 
as he could not have made less than $2,100, and, exercising 
good business judgment and selling his product at ordinary 
prices, he could have made from $5,000 to $12,000 profit. And 
this falsifying of the market price, to create an inflamed 
public opinion in the case of Cuba, was a part of the same 
misrepresentation as the above editorial. 

This systematic and persistent lying, under the guise 
of superior political morality, is being done for the sole 
purpose of breaking down our protective system, to the in- 
jury of American industry and the benefit of importers. 
The Times has indeed furnished its only proper characteriza- 
tion. These performances do plainly “reveal a moral sense, 
shriveled up and deadened, because the utterance is out- 
rageously and notoriously false.” 














“A COMING MAN” 
HENRY W. WILBUR 


French-Huguenot and Scotch-Irish blood mingled in 
the ancestry of the man who is the subject of this sketch. 
They were two virile and liberty-loving races, combin- 
ing courage, determination and an ability to do things, 
which qualities appear in a marked degree in their descen- 
dant, Robert M. La Follette, governor of Wisconsin. He 
was born in Dane county in 1856, the year when the re- 
publican party fought its first national battle, with John C. 
Fremont as its standard-bearer. 

At eighteen young La Follette left the farm, determined 
to secure a university education. He had neither the 
money to pay his way through college nor influential friends 
to help him, but was able and willing to work and paid his 
expenses by teaching, editing the college paper and per- 
forming other useful service. His college course ended in 
1879, during which he captured more than his usual share 
of class honors, in spite of the difficulties under which he 
labored. He then studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and was soon after elected district attorney of his native 
county, which position he held for two terms. 

At the age of twenty-nine he was elected to the national 
house of representatives, taking his seat in the forty-ninth 
congress as its youngest member. His service in that body 
covered a period of six years. Speaker Reed appointed him 
a member of the ways and means committee, and he drew 
several of the schedules of the McKinley tariff bill. 

In 1896 Mr. La Follette was the republican candidate 
for governor of Wisconsin. It was the discovery made 
in this campaign of the wickedness of machine politics, 
rendered possible by the caucus and convention system, 
which made him a convert to the doctrine of direct nomina- 
tions, of which he is now the most conspicuous advocate in 
the country. He failed to secure the desired nomination, 
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but not in the least daunted, prepared to again measure 
strength with the forces of the political machine now ar- 
rayed against him. Ina series of masterly addresses he at- 
tacked the caucus and convention system, and advocated 
a more equal scheme of state taxation. The year 1898 
found him again a gubernatorial candidate, with the prin- 
ciples mentioned above as the cardinal doctrines of his plat- 
form. While the principles which he advocated were adopt- 
ed as platform pledges by both the party conventions, Mr. 
La Follette was again worsted by his opponents. In 1900 
he made a third appeal to the people of the state, appearing 
as the champion of principles which had been adopted by 
the republican party in Wisconsin. This time the state 
convention, composed of 1,067 delegates, unanimously 
nominated him for governor. He was elected by over a 
hundred thousand majority, receiving the la~gest vote ever 
cast for an executive in that state. 

Mr. La Follette believes that the platform utterances 
of a political party, instead of being smart phrases to catch 
votes, are really pledges to the people, to be put in practice 
and enacted into law by the people’s representatives. 
With the assembling of the legislature in 1901, a carefully 
drawn direct nomination bill, practically embodying the 
governor’s views, was presented. This measure met with 
the intense opposition of the so-called practical politicians, 
and after much sparring, and a good deal of alleged conniv- 
ing and corruption, this bill was side-tracked to make way 
for what was known as the Hagemeister substitute, which 
was passed by both houses and was sent to Governor La 
Follette for his approval. But he promptly vetoed it in a 
state document, which Ernst Christopher Meyer, in his 
book, “Nominating Systems,” says “exceeded in intelligence, 
vigor and moral earnestness any executive message which 
we have read in recent years.” The vetoed bill was really 
a cunning attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the people, 
but it did not deceive the wide-awake man who sat in the 
governor’s chair. With the session of 1901, the legisla- 
tive contest for direct nominations was temporarily post- 
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poned. The battle was then taken by Governor La Follette 
to the hustings. 

He believes in the moral and political integrity of the 
people, and that when any principle of decent government 
is properly presented to them it will meet with their ap- 
proval. They apparently met the governor more than half 
way on this proposition, and sustained him in the republican 
convention of this year, in which he was renominated, still 
standing for the definite governmental reforms to which he 
has given allegiance these many years. 

It has to be admitted that a faction of the republican 
party in Wisconsin is opposed to Governor La Follette per- 
sonally, and to the principles of tax and primary election 
reform for which he stands. In the hope of defeating the 
governor, and his principles which have been repeatedly en- 
dorsed by the republican party in convention, the opposing 
faction organized what is called “The Wisconsin Republi- 
can League,” a political combination which Mr. Meyer in 
his book says “is in striking resemblance to Tammany Hall.” 
3ut this league utterly failed to unhorse Mr. La Follette, 
or seriously interfere with his renomination. 

It is claimed by the governor and his friends that the 
most offensive lobbyists in the legislature against direct 
nominations and other reforms which have become accepted 
republican doctrines in Wisconsin were federal office-hold- 
ers. This condition led to the vigorous demand on fhe 
part of Wisconsin republicans that there shall be no in- 
terference from Washington with local politics, and that 
loyalty to the party’s principles and platform pledges must 
be the qualification for party preferment of any sort in the 
state. It is this position which leads certain newspapers, 
especially in the East, to raise the false alarm that Governor 
La Follette and his followers are waging war on Senator 
Spooner. Nothing of the kind is contemplated or desired. 
The governor is not to blame that the machine politicians 
whom he opposes, and who have from the start opposed him 
and the reforms for which he stands, attempt to hide from 
the popular fury under the senator’s wing. Supported by 
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the republican rank and file, Governor La Follette is deter- 
mined to reform the primary election system in Wisconsin, 
and he will not allow himself to be held responsible for what 
may happen to people who get in the way of that popular 
purpose. 

It has long been Mr. La Follette’s well-formed convic- 
tion that guarding the primary sources of political conduct 
is one of the most important functions with which legisla- 
tures in our time have to deal. His speeches and documents 
on this subject are models of concise and clear statements 
of what to him is demonstrated truth. The following para- 
graphs very briefly develop his argument, and show the 
character of his style in dealing with the matter of direct 
nominations : 

“Under our form of government the entire structure rests upon the 
nomination of candidates for office. This is the foundation of the rep- 
resentative system.” 

“If the voter is competent to cast his ballot for the candidates of 
his party, he is competent to express his choice in the same way at a 
primary election for the man he wants nominated on that party ticket. 
As a citizen and taxpayer it is his sovereign right, and any law which 
compels him to hand that sovereign right over to some other man, who 
must hand it over to some other man, who may do with it as he pleases, 
is a bad law and cannot stand.” 

“T say that a political convention is no place in which to discharge 
with fidelity the responsibility and trust of making nominations of can- 
didates for office. It is never, under any circumstances, a deliberative 
body. Its work is hurried, its business transacted in confusion and in 
the midst of great excitement. It is the storm center of a political tem- 
pest and not a tribunal which would settle the most important business 
of representative government.” 

A man of both physical and intellectual vigor, Governor 
La Follette is one of the most forceful and interesting state 
executives in the whole country to-day. Should he be suc- 
cessful in the election this year, and that success be followed 
by the enactment of the La Follette reform principles into 
law by the next Wisconsin legislature, he would become a 
force to be reckoned with in the national politics of the near 
future. The governor of Wisconsin, politically and nation- 
ally, would seem to be a “coming man.” 











COLORED MEN AS COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


JEROME DOWD 


The opinion used to prevail in the South that the 
negroes could never be worked in a factory for the reason 
that the hum of the machinery would put them to sleep. 
Hence until recent years no effort was made to employ them 
in manufacturing enterprises. Their range of activities 
was limited chiefly to the plough, the kitchen, the barn- 
yard and the wash-tub. 

About 1880 there was a rapid development of tobacco 
manufacturing in North Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky, 
and negroes were freely employed to meet the increased de- 
mand for labor. At the present writing probably two-thirds 
of all the employees in tobacco factories are negroes. About 
fifteen years ago negro labor began to be extensively em- 
ployed in cotton seed oil and fertilizer mills, then spring- 
ing up all over the South. More recently, negro labor 
has been employed in a silk factory at Fayetteville, N. C., 
and in a hosiery mill at Columbia, S. C. 

The first experiment with negro labor in a cotton fac- 
tory was made about three years ago in the city of Charles- 
ton, S. C. The outcome was unsatisfactory and the factory 
soon closed down. However, this test was not made under 
favorable circumstances. The factory was situated too near 
the water. It is a notorious fact that negro labor is unre- 
liable along water courses. Next to a watermelon, a fish is 
the dearest thing to a negro’s heart and palate, and where 
the supply of fish is abundant, the matter of living is so 
cheap and easy that the negro is indifferent to regular em- 
ployment. Besides, in Charleston there are too many 
street parades, camp-meetings, excursions, festivals and 
cheap theatriczls. It is difficult to keep the negro steadily 
at any sort of work where such events so largely fill up life. 

A more decisive test of the fitness of negro labor for 
cotton mills is now being made at the Coleman cotton mill 
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of North Carolina. The mill is owned and operated by 
negroes. The site is in the Piedmont section of the state, 
one mile from the city of Concord. The capitalization of 
the mill is $100,000, of which $66,000 has been paid in. The 
subscribers to the stock are scattered throughout the state 
and number about 350. The subscriptions vary from $25 
to $1,000, and are payable in installments. 

When the mill started up in July, 1901, all of the em- 
ployees were inexperienced. Mr. A. G. Smith, of Massa- 
chusetts, the superintendent, and the only white person 
connected with the work, had to train each employee for 
his or her task. 

The Coleman plant consists of 100 acres of land, one 
three-story brick building, 80x120, two boilers of 100 horse- 
power each, and a complete modern outfit of looms, spindles 
and other machinery necessary for spinning and weaving. 
The weaving capacity is 40,000 yards of cloth per week. A 
dozen or more very substantial tenement cottages have 
been erected and rented to the employees. 

The writer has visited the mill and viewed the opera- 
tives at work, and was agreeably surprised to find that only 
one of the operatives was inclined to go to sleep. The 
superintendent expressed himself as entirely satisfied with 
the progress of the workers, and stated that he felt con- 
fident that the enterprise would prove a financial success. 
Several of the operatives, he said, had been “caught nap- 
ping,” but, he added, that such occurrences were not un- 
common even among wiite operatives in Massachusetts. 
The operatives, so far, have been very prompt in coming to 
work, and have shown no disposition to drop out. 

Among the directors of the mill are several of the 
most noted negroes of the state; for instance, John C. 
Dancey, ex-collector of customs at Wilmington, now register 
of deeds of the District of Columbia; S. B. Pride, a profes- 
sor in Biddle University at Charlotte, N. C., and E. A. John- 
son, dean of the law department in Shaw University at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The promoter and leading spirit in this enterprise is 
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the secretary, W. C. Coleman, who is the richest negro in 
the state. He owns about 100 tenement houses in Concord, 
and also owns tracts of land in eleven of the surrounding 
counties. 

This cotton mill venture will be watched with interest, 
and if it succeeds, no doubt other mills will be started up 
with negro help. The operatives in the Coleman mill are 
paid about one-half as much as the same grade of workers 
would receive in Massachusetts. The capitalists of the 
South will have a rich harvest if they can successfully oper- 
ate with this cheap labor. 





Or course Mr. Edward Atkinson is in favor of free 
sugar. In his accustomed role of “expert upon every- 
thing,” he has been explaining how it would be much bet- 
ter for this country to let Cuba produce all our sugar. 
Among other things he said: “In the condensed milk in- 
dustry alone, one single establishment is reputed to con- 
sume more than the entire produce of all the beet sugar 
factories in this country, estimated at 150,000 tons.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which appears to be very 
much better informed on the subject, makes poor Mr. At- 
kinson look like a wanderer in the wilderness. It points 
out that the beet sugar product of 1901-2 was 163,126 tons, 
and not 150,000 tons, as Mr. Atkinson says, and that at the 
very lowest price 150,000 tons of sugar would be worth 
$12,000,000, whereas the total value of the entire condensed 
milk product in the United States, in Ig00, was only $11,- 
888,792. Thus, according to Mr. Atkinson’s story, a single 
condensed milk factory paid more for sugar than the en- 
tire condensed milk product of the country was worth. 

Mr. Atkinson had better quit guessing. Such blun- 
ders are apt to spoil his reputation, without even helping 
his free trade cause. 
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“There is no tariff reform without tariff agitation.”—Nashville 
American. 

“There will be no tariff agitation without widespread business dis- 
turbance.”—New York Sun. 


THE Sun is right. Does the administration want busi- 
ness disturbance? 





THE bulletin published by the department of labor in 
Washington, for July (which has just come to hand), con- 
tains the result of an extensive investigation of beef prices 
by government experts, and the facts given sustain the 
position taken by this magazine on that subject. These 
facts make the hubbub about the beef trust look like a po- 
litical sensation, which much of it really is. 





Tue Curicaco Inter-Ocean has not been heard from on 
the sugar question since it had to “face the truth.” 
Neither have the Boston Herald and the New York Times, 
which were guilty of the same offence against honorable 
journalism. Of course no defence of their misstatements 
was possible, and silence is better than subterfuge; but 
honorable integrity would have called for a manly apology 
to their readers. 





IN TAKING a firm position “against any meddling with 
the tariff” at present, Secretary of the Treasury Shaw has 
grievously disappointed the New York Times. For this, 
Secretary Shaw is entitled to the congratulation of every 
business man and laborer in the country. The more seri- 
ously he disappoints the Times on this matter, the more 
will he be entitled to public honor and confidence. If the 
administration will only take its cue from the secretary of 
the treasury, all will be well, both for the party and the 
country. Of course, the Times will mourn, but ail who are 
interested in national prosperity will rejoice. Not that we 
love the Times less, but national prosperity more. 
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At vast the child labor question in the South is really 
taking on serious proportions. Net only are journals like 
the New York Evening Post devoting much space to the 
serious discussion of the subject, but the legislatures and 
many of the newspapers in the South are taking a very 
strong stand on the subject. The democratic convention 
of Texas has put the following plank in its platform: “We 
demand a law prohibiting the employment of children un- 
der twelve years of age, in factories using machinery.” 
The democratic convention in South Carolina made a sim- 
ilar platform utterance. This shows that the movement 
for restricting child labor in the southern factories within 
the limits of humane conditions bids fair soon to be an 
accomplished fact, thanks to the public spirit and efficient 
work of the women’s clubs in the southern states. 





IT IS REPORTED that Armour, Swift and the Schwarzs- 
child and Sulzberger company, the great meat packers, are 
about to merge into one colossal concern. The immediate 
motive for this is said to be to escape prosecution on the 
charge of “conspiracy in the restraint of trade.” 

This might easily have been anticipated, as a result of 
the administration’s policy of chasing monopolies. Some- 
body seems to have made the president believe that he must 
compete with Bryan and the democrats in attacking the 
trusts, the “bad-dog” name of all large corporations. Ac- 
cordingly, Attorney-General Knox has been turned loose 
on the “beef trust,” and as the surest way to escape pros- 
ecution the great meat concerns are all going to become 
one corporation. Thus the anti-trust policy of the admin- 
istration has stimulated monopoly, the very thing it was 
intended to prevent, as mere “playing to the galleries” 
often does. 

















THE LEGISLATURE of the commonwealth of Australia 
is taking great interest in the industrial question. A board 
of labor commissioners having been established, an ex- 
cellent work is being undertaken in the line of investiga- 
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tion and treatment of practical industrial questions. A 
feature of the labor department is the publication of a 
monthly labor bulletin. Judging from the first two num- 
bers, the bulletin is likely to be an excellent medium of re- 
liable economic information from Australia. Heretofore, 
it has been very difficult to obtain the most meager facts 
from any reliable source regarding Australian economic 
affairs. It is therefore with great satisfaction that we wel- 
come the appearance of the Australian labor bulletin, and 
that satisfaction is increased by the fact that Commissioner 
Schey, under whose charge the work of the bureau is con- 
ducted, is a thoroughly able, honest, painstaking student 
of rational and practical economics. 





IN A RECENT address at Chautauqua, Mr. Bryan made 
this remarkable statement: 


“I hope you will give me credit for possessing a higher ambition 
than that to be satisfied with the office of president of the United States. 
I am too democratic to covet an ambition that only a few in one gen- 
eration can share. I prefer the honor of being a private citizen, an honor 
greater than that of a king.” 


This isn’t creditable. No one in his senses, not even 
Mr. Bryan’s own children, would for one moment believe 
that he prefers the honor of being a private citizen to that 
of being president. Of course he does not. He has been 
a private citizen for fifty years, and has nearly shaken this 
country to its center twice in trying to secure the honor 
of being president. Now, what is the use of a man of Mr. 
Bryan’s capacity descending to such shilly-shallying as 
this? Why not either ignore the subject or be manly 
enough to talk straight about it? 





IN ITS EDITORIAL on Senatcr O. H. Platt’s public life, 
the North American Review (for August) says: 


“Senator Platt was author of the resolution known by his name, 
which was passed by congress at the outbreak of the Spanish war, to 
the effect that, “The United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention te exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
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isiand (Cuba) except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its de- 
termination, when that is accomplished, to leave the government and 
the control of the island to its people.” 


This is an entire mistake. Senator Platt’s name is in 
no way connected with this resolution. It was a joint reso- 
lution introduced into the senate by Senator Teller, of Col- 
orado, and was finally passed April 20th, 1898. The only 
matter in relation to Cuba with which Senator Platt’s name 
is connected is an amendment to the army appropriation 
bill, stipulating certain conditions upon which the presi- 
dent would be authorized to withdraw American troops 
from the island. This was practically made a part of Cuba’s 
constitution, and is known as the Platt amendment. 


For THE FIRST few months of the new administration 
in New York city, the people were really disappointed with 
the results. It was difficult to see that anything worth 
while was being done, but during the last few weeks signs 
have begun to appear that genuine reform is going on in 
several important departments. Colonel Partridge, com- 
missioner of police, for instance, has been the subject of 
impatient criticism, but he has now evidently got down 
to business. Despite the difficulty of getting rid of the 
most objectionable officers on the police force, Colonel 
Partridge has beheaded one or two, and has now reduced 
106 detective sergeants to patrolmen. 

If this good work goes on, it is reasonable to expect 
that, by the end of the Low administration, the police force 
and many other features of New York city administration 
will have been put on a much sounder and cleaner footing. 
Thorough reform of these departments cannot be accom- 
plished in one or two years, but if the present work con- 
tinues, an excellent beginning will have been made with 
sufficient success for the public to see the real benefits of 
an honest, clean and ultimately efficient municipal admin- 
istration in New York city, a thing despaired of twelve 
months ago. 
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THE POSITION taken by this magazine, in doubting the 
stories circulated regarding the ruin and poverty of Cuba, 
is being sustained by the facts as reported in the daily news 
from Cuba. 

On August Ist, Garcia Montes, secretary of finance, in 
his statement presented to the Cuban cabinet, showed that 
the public expenditures for July were $1,236,850, as against 
the average monthly expenditure under General Wood’s 
rule of $1,534,404, a saving of $297,554 a month. The re- 
ceipts of the month were $1,552,653, leaving a balance on 
hand July 31st of $1,061,156. This gives the lie to much 
of the stuff that has been printed, editorially and other- 
wise, about the Cuban government being financially 
crippled, and in danger of being bankrupt by the prostrated 
condition of business. 

Another piece of significant evidence in the same line, 
comes in the announcement that the great New Orleans 
sugar machinery and mill supply firm of Haubtman & Loeb 
has just purchased a large sugar plantation near New Or- 
leans. These purchasers have given notice of their inten- 
tion immediately to dismantle the magnificent sugar house 
on the plantation, and send the machinery to Cuba to be 
used in a new sugar factory there. Of course this is being 
done because it is more profitable to produce sugar in 
Cuba than in Louisiana. Will not some administration 
organ or orator explain to President Roosevelt the motives 
which will impel capitalists to move their machinery to 
and build factories in a country where ruin is the only thing 
in prospect? It is difficult to say whether partisan preju- 
dice or habitual lying is the greater vice. 


IN THE DEATH of Dr. Van Buren Denslow, every cause 
of human improvement lost a friend. In many respects 
Dr. Denslow was an exceptional man. He was a keen 
student of public affairs, foreign as well as domestic. He 
was in active journalism during the war, and took part in 
public discussion of the great questions during the recon- 
struction period. He was political editor of the Chicago 
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Tribune, associated with Horace Greeley on the New York 
Tribune, and editorial writer on the Chicago IJnter-Ocean. 
For many years he was one of the prominent figures of 
the country in protective tariff discussions, frequently de- 
bating with Professor Sumner of Yale, Perry of Wil- 
liams, and others, and in this he was very much at home, 
being thoroughly conversant with the industrial experi- 
ence of the country and the doings of other countries as 
well. In 1888, he published a large volume of over 700 
pages, on “Principles of Economic Philosophy,” and for 
some years he was a contributor to this magazine. On 
the question of banking he was especially able and re- 
sourceful. While very familiar with the literature of eco- 
nomics and the theories of the different schools, he was par- 
ticularly old-fashioned in his idea of wages, regarding 
which he accepted the quantity, or purely demand and 
supply theory, rejecting the cost of production element. 
The influence of this theory upon his thinking led him, as 
it did Francis A. Walker, to accept the sixteen to one 
notion of the free coinage of silver. 

Dr. Denslow was a man of wide learning, great facility 
of expression, an indefatigable worker, a voluminous writer 
and excellent speaker, but lacked intellectual anchorage. 
He contributed something valuable to all the good move- 
ments of his time, but devoted himself to no one thing suf- 
ficiently to make his exceptional ability tell with full ef- 
fect. He was the antithesis of the man with one idea. 
He was full of ideas on a multitude of subjects, and he 
freely gave them to the world. Personally he was as 
generous as he was mentally diffusive. Dr. Denslow was 
born in Yonkers in 1833, and gave society nearly fifty years 
of active, helpful service. 

















THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zinE. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


The Use of Gold and High Prices 


Editor GuNTon’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir.—Realizing your extensive studies in the eco- 
nomic field, I take the liberty of asking you what is the 
cause of the present rising prices. My personal belief is that 
the value of all commodities is moving upward because of 
the induction of gold into circulation. Our western farm- 
ers all have a large amount of money in their pockets; that 
is, a large amount for them as compared with their condi- 
tion in former years. Our small western banks decline to 
accept deposits, for they say their money vaults are already 
overflowing. 

It costs 33 I-3 per cent. more to live now than it did 
five or six years ago. Why are not wages rising in propor- 
tion? 

If the induction of gold is causing this extraordinary 
economic development, where is the movement to end if the 
mining of gold keeps on in its present extensive manner? 
Must there be demonetization of gold? Then what? 

I should be pleased to hear from you on these points, 
either by means of public article or private letter. I think 
we are approaching the danger line somewhere. 

Indianapolis, Ind. P. D. M. 


That the induction of gold into circulation is the cause 
of rising prices is the reverse of all experience. Ifa change 
in the value of money affects prices at all, an increase in 
the value of the standard will tend to lower, not raise, prices, 
because the more valuable the coin the more it will buy 
and consequently the cheaper will be the goods. 
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The chief complaint of the farmers and silver people 
in the campaign of 1896, was that the low price of wheat 
was due to the high value of money. They demanded the 
free coinage of silver because that would give cheap money 
and consequently high prices. 

Whatever may be the cause of the present high prices, 
they are not due to the induction of gold into circulation. 
The high prices now prevailing are chiefly due to the change 
of economic conditions affecting cost of production. 

Take the high price of beef about which so much is 
being said, as recently explained in these pages.* The 
real cause of the high price of beef is the scarcity of cattle, 
and the exceptionally high price of corn on which a large 
portion of cattle are fed. In the case of iron and steel a 
multitude of causes affecting the cost of production are 
clearly observable. Prices have not risen on all produc- 
tions. Cotton cloth, furniture and clothing have risen but 
slightly and in many instances not at all. 

Our correspondent asks, why are wages not rising? 
Wages are rising. True, they have not risen as promptly 
as prices, in fact they never do throughout the country, be- 
cause they always come from the result of a special de- 
mand from the laborers, and the laborers never all make a 
demand at once. It is a great mistake, therefore, to assume 
that wages are not rising. 

Our correspondent asks, where is this movement to 
end? It is to be hoped that it never will end, for so long 
as there is prosperity and progress there will always be an 
upward tendency of prices in some industries. In others, 
where superior machinery is being established and com- 
petition becoming normal, prices will tend downward, but 
if prosperity continues, which is the all important thing, 
wages will continue to advance. There can be no serious 
approach to the danger line so long as corporations act 
honorably with the public and deal fairly with the laborers, 


* See article on “The Beef Trust,” July, 1902. 
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allowing their employees the same rights as they them- 
selves enjoy to organize and promote their own interests. 

The one thing most to be feared at this moment is a 
disturbance of the tariff policy and an attack on corpora- 
tions. If the administration and the leaders of the repub- 
lican party are weak enough to be dragged into an agita- 
tion of these two subjects, they may easily disturb public 
confidence and give us a business depression, and then the 
danger line will be near. 

The reason for that is very clear; wages in general 
always follow the cost of living of the people receiving 
them. It is for that reason that in any general change in 
wages and prices, wages are the last to rise and the last to 
fall. The prices begin to rise immediately with the re- 
turning prosperity. It was not until the increased prices 
began to affect the cost of food and house rent and other 
supplies, making a perceptible impression upon the cost 
of living, that the laborers began to demand an increase 
in wages, but they did begin to demand that increase in 
less than a year after prices began to rise, and they have 
kept on demanding it. 

The coal strike is a striking evidence of that fact. On 
the first of August the painters of New York as a result 
of a short strike received an advance from $3.50 to $4.00 
p-c day. The iron workers have been increased twice 
since the rise of prices began. Five thousand conductors 
and motormen employed on the traction line in Philadelphia 
have recently received a ten per cent. increase. The cotton 
operatives of New England have received a ten per cent. 
advance; the structural iron bridge workers in and around 
Pittsburgh have received an increase of twenty-five per 
cent., and a reduction of hours. The flax workers of Pat- 
erson, N. J., just received an increase varying from five to 
ten per cent., according to the scale. Quite recently the 
United States Steel Corporation advanced the wages of 
some fifteen thousand employees ten per cent. without be- 
ing asked to do so. The workers in the rolling mills 
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throughout the country have also received. an increase of 
wages during the last few months. 

The truth is that wages are rising in different degrees, 
according to locations and industries, all over the country, 
and have been for the last two years. Wages do not rise 
like prices, at one stroke. 





The Black List 


Editor Gunton’s MaGazInNeE, 

Dear Sir:—In labor discussions much is said about the 
“black list.” What was it, and what happened to a man 
who was “blacklisted”? W. C. 


The black list was an agreement among employers to 
refuse to employ an objectionable laborer, the objection 
generally being that he was a prominent member of the 
union, and a leader in voicing the demands of his fellow- 
men for shorter hours or more pay or some other advan- 
tage. It was called the black list because it was a list on 
which all the names of the too active laborers were placed, 
and a copy of which was in the possession of overseers in 
the different factories. 

This method was extensively employed in New Eng- 
land, conspicuously in Massachusetts. It came into ac- 
tive operation during the agitation for the ten-hour law in 
that state. All who addressed meetings or showed an ac- 
tive interest in bringing about the ten-hour law were black- 
listed; that is, their names were placed upon this list and 
sent around to the different corporations and they were un- 
able to get work. 

We have personally known a great many whose names 
have been sent throughout New England, and they have 
tramped from place to place, and when they gave their 
names they were told there was no opportunity. In many 
instances they went under an assumed name, and when 
their real names were discovered they were discharged. 
After the passage of the ten-hour law in 1874 this black list 
system was used against prominent members of the union 
or strikers, strikes being of frequent occurrence from 1870 
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to 1890. What happened to the man who was blacklisted 
was that he could not get work, and he was practically 
driven either from his own industry or from the community. 
It was a conspiracy among employers to starve every la- 
borer who took an active part in any movement for the im- 
provement of his craft. 


The Citizen and an Opposition Party 


Editor GunToN’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I am wondering, since reading the article in 
Gunton’s MaGazine for August, just how badly a man 
should want a “strong opposition party.” Do you mean 
to imply that he should want one badly enough to occasion- 
ally vote against his own party in order to build up an op- 
position strong enough to keep his own party out of mis- 
chief? F. E. K. 


There should always be an opposition party strong 
enough to keep the other out of mischief, and it is clearly 
the duty of the patriotic citizen to encourage by his vote, 
if necessary, such opposition party. Not merely because 
his own party is strong, but because by its abundant ma- 
jority it is getting into mischief and becoming indifferent 
to the best interests of the public and to its own principles. 
This is really the case with the republican party to-day. 
There would be great danger to the country in handing over 
the administration to the democratic party as at present led 
and organized, but it is clearly in the public interest that 
the leadership and organization of the democratic party 
should be raised to a higher level. This would stimulate 
the republicans to do their best, and would diminish the 
danger of transferring, if necessary, the government to the 
democratic party. The fact that the government cannot, 
without danger to the nation, be intrusted to the demo- 
cratic party, is a public misfortune. It tends to lower the 
ideals and weaken the political morals of the republicans, 
and thus lower the political standard of the whole country. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN PoLiTicAL AND SociaL Eruics. By David 
G. Ritchie, M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 238 pages. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 

The “studies” composing this volume were originally 
delivered as lectures before certain ethical societies in Eng- 
land, the author being an English university professor. 

In the chapter on “Social Evolution” we have an at- 
tempt to show that human society has developed along the 
same line, and largely in obedience to the same laws that 
have governed the growth of individuals. In this connec- 
tion the author claims that industrial and commercial com- 
petition is analogous to the individual struggle for exist- 
ence, and we are told that workingmen have progressed 
and practically bettered their condition by struggle—in fact 
that nothing short of an industrial war has produced that 
organization among them, so necessary to personal and so- 
cial betterment. 

In his biological illustrations Dr. Ritchie seems to get 
away from Darwin, the founder of the evolutionary faith. 
Darwin claimed that instinct and heredity in birds and 
animals counted for skill, and that a young bird built its 
first nest as well as it did those to which it brought a larger 
experience. Dr. Ritchie tells us that “young swallows do 
not build so expertly as older birds.” This little discrep- 
ancy between the teacher and the disciple, however, does 
not destroy the argument that human beings progress by ex- 
perience, and learn wisdom by the things they suffer. 

The book before us contains a chapter in which the 
matter of equality is very intelligently treated, and the hu- 
mane doctrine that we are not justified in abusing people of 
inferior development because of their unfortunate condi- 
tion is very clearly stated. A philosophical appreciation 
of the function of desire in the work of progress permeates 
this book. It is plainly shown that men do not grow ethi- 
cally save as they desire better things. This being so, it is 
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manifest that opportunity for improvement and relief from 
grinding toil are essential conditions in the progress of the 
race. Therefore the real helpfulness of the man of large 
intellectual and moral culture does not consist in his get- 
ting down to the level of his submerged brother, but in his 
helping the man of low degree up to a higher level. The 
case is thus stated by Dr. Ritchie: “If the man of scien- 
tific or literary attainments or the experienced politician 
goes and becomes a farm hand, and lives as such, he may 
benefit his own muscles, his own digestion and possibly 
his own soul; but if he helps to secure for the toiler more 
leisure and those educational opportunities which make 
it possible to use leisure rightly, he will benefit a large num- 
ber of human beings now and in the future.” He might 
have added that such service may in the long run tend to 
spiritual growth quite as much as some of the efforts put 
forth by theologians to save human souls, individually 
or collectively. 

The chapter on “Civic Duty and Party Politics” is 
withal so sensible and informing that we may well overlook 
the little taint of English egotism which is displayed. 
Whether the English form of representative government is 
the best under the sun is open for argument, but the general 
appeal in this chapter for the discharge of civic duty, and 
the exhibition of civic interest, is as good as a sermon, and 
well worth heeding. There is a suggestion of a practice 
which has been hinted in this country, and that making the 
exercise of the suffrage on the part of the citizen compul- 
sory, and Dr. Ritchie would make it as compulsory as jury 
duty. This opens up the question whether the careless 
and incompetent citizen might not better be an inoperative 
shirk than an active sham. In our country, however, it 
seems to be quite as much the habit of the intelligent and 
well-equipped citizen to shirk the duties of the suffrage, as 
of the less virile among our voters. 

The chapter “1792—Year I” almost seems like an at- 
tempt to glorify the French revolution; in any event it does 
place that outbreak in the front rank of the influences which 
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determined nineteenth century political progress. Still there 
is a recognition of the fact that it is more statesmanlike to 
prevent revolutions than to invite them. We are also told 
that they can only be prevented “by every citizen helping to 
reform abuses and by keeping on the alert to prevent them 
accumulating.” It is probably true that he would be a 
dogmatic philosopher who in the light of the present would 
refuse to see and acknowledge any good results from that 
disturbance in France, which produced a revolution in a 
measure so senseless and heartless that it literally “de- 
voured its own children.” 

In the main the book before us keeps out of the pitfalls 
of extreme socialism, although there is a slight tendency 
to confound what is really protective legislation with what 
is called socialistic law making. The factory and labor 
laws of England and America, which simply aim to pro- 
tect men, women and children in the enjoyment of natural 
rights and opportunities, are not socialistic, as has been 
repeatedly shown in this magazine. 


NOMINATING SysteMS: DrrRectT PRIMARIES VERSUS 
CONVENTIONS IN THE UNITED States. By Ernst Christo- 
pher Meyer. Cloth, 501 pages; price $1.50. Published by 
the author, Madison, Wisconsin. 

This book is both a history and an argument. It tells 
the story of the caucus and convention system that has pre- 
vailed so long in this country, and gives an account of the 
various attempts that have been made in the different states 
to reform it. The conclusion reached by Mr. Meyer is that 
we are to be saved from the ills of the caucus system, not 
by reformation but by substitution. In other words, that 
a system of direct primaries should be substituted for the 
caucus and convention plan so long in use. 

It seems strange that any scheme which contemplates 
protecting the rights of the voters in primary elections, and 
which confessedly would secure that result, should meet 
with any serious opposition ; yet the history of primary re- 
form in the states shows with what tenacity and conser- 
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vatism legislators have clung to a system which invites and 
promotes fraud, and provides for the success of the bosses 
and the boodlers in politics, rather than the triumph of the 
people. But the indications are that a primary reform, as 
radical in its protective features as the Australian ballot, is 
destined to be speedily adopted in most of the states. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Meyer, the primary election system which 
prevails in some of the southern states is far from being 
either in theory or practice what the exigencies of the case 
demand. In the South the system works fairly well, for the 
reason that there is practically but one party in the field, 
while an entirely different system is necessary where there 
are two closely divided parties, but where the temptation to 
forage upon the floating voter is very great. 

One of the interesting chapters in the book before us 
gives the history of the labors of Governor La Follette to 
secure primary reform in Wisconsin, reference to whicn 
will be made in another part of this magazine. 

The appendix to Mr. Meyer’s books contains the Ste- 
vens primary election bill. ‘This measure was defeated by 
the last Wisconsin legislature, but is presented as an ideal 
statute. It provides for the nomination of public officials, 
to be voted for at direct primary elections. Such elections 
are to be held on the same day in each precinct in a state, 
and they are to be conducted with all the secrecy and safe- 
guards which characterize a general election. All the po- 
litical parties are to vote at the same time and place. Can- 
didates are to secure places on the nomination ballots by 
petition. Such petition must be signed by two per cent. 
of the voters of the party residing within the state or sub- 
division for which the person is a candidate. The law 
contains many provisions for registration and to secure its 
practical application. This measure does away with not 
only the caucus at the bottom but the convention at the 
top of our nominating methods. Under its operation the 
opportunity for the ward heeler, or his more forceful boss, 
to manipulate the caucus or convention, would be gone. 
With such a law in force, political responsibility would rest 
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solely with the voters, and they alone would be to blame 
if political honesty and decency did not prevail. 


CiarRK’s THE GOVERNMENT: Wuat It Is; Wuat It 
Does. By Salter Storrs Clark. Cloth, 12mo, 304 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. Price 75 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This is simply another volume added to the long list 
of text book now being made to meet the demand for civil 
government teaching in the public and other schools of the 
country. 

It deals in detail with a multitude of subjects, and 
claims to treat the topics as a well-equipped teacher would 
present the matters to his class. 

An explanation is given of the operation of the state, 
local and general governments, with an exposition of the 
laws relating to crime, the rights of property and a multi- 
tude of allied topics. A chapter is devoted to nominations 


and party procedure in general, and another to the issues 
which divide parties. The appendix gives an outline of the 
principal governments of the world, briefly explaining their 
peculiar features. 


New Books or INTEREST 


Finland: Its Public and Private Economy. By N. C. Fred- 
erickson. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York and London. 

The Life of Napoleon I. By J. H. Rose, M. A. Iilus- 
trated, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00, net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

The German Empire of To-day. By “Veritas.” With 
map. Crown, 340 pp., $2.25. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York and London. 

The Principles of English Constitutional History. By 
Lucy Dale. Crown, 8vo. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and London. 
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The republican party has always had less of theory and 
been less governed by economic principles than the demo- 
cratic. Jefferson was more of a doctrinaire than Hamilton; 
Jefferson Davis was vastly more of a theorist than Lincoln. 
But, although the republican party has been less domina- 
ted by any definite principles of political science or states- 
manship, it has been far more practical. In fact, it may 
be said that the chief characteristic of the republican party 
has ever been practical helpfulness to the development of 
the nation. It never had theory enough to make it at all 
unpractical or disrupting. It was in favor of free coinage 
and bimetallism when there were no injurious effects to be 
feared, but, when the production of silver became so large 
that free coinage would have disrupted our financial sys- 
tem, the abstract theory of 16-to-1 lost its interest, and the 
republicans, in violation of a policy for which they had 
stood when conditions were different, definitely established 
the gold standard. And so, in various other lines, it has 
ever lent itself to helpful policy, even though it seemed 
paternal ; such, for instance, as the laws regulating hours of 
labor, compulsory education, strict supervision of factories, 
and abolition of child labor in factories and workshops. 

In all this the controlling idea is not a theory, or an 
abstract political principle, but always the public utility of 
the proposition. The one thing it has always adhered to 
with unfaltering tenacity from Hamilton to Roosevelt has 
been the policy of protection. Protection had some basis in 
theory with Hamilton, and perhaps a little more with Henry 
Clay, but it has been adopted for the most part wholly for 
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practical reasons, for the obviously helpful effect it had 
upon American industries, promoting the development of 
manufactures. This has been so continuous that it has, in 
the last few years, taken the form of a political doctrine. It 
is practically the only political doctrine which can be said 
to be characteristic of the republican party. Upon this doc- 
trine it has based its reputation. Upon this doctrine it 
has earned its distinctive character as the party of in- 
dustry and national development. However much it may 
have wavered and varied on other lines, it has never fal- 
tered either in the practice or the doctrine of protection. It 
points to our immense industrial development during the 
last quarter of a century as a monument of the practical suc- 
cess of this policy. 

On the strength of its fidelity to this doctrine it has 
commanded the confidence of the business man, of the finan- 
cial man, and to a large extent of the wage workers. It has 
become so closely identified with business prosperity and 
industrial interests of the country as to be quite recognized 
. as the “business man’s” and sometimes as the “rich man’s” 
party. This is quite natural. It is natural that it should 
receive the support of business interests, because this policy 
has always been helpful to business enterprise and pros- 
perity. It is also natural that it should be called the rich 
man’s party. Large interests have found it necessary in the 
interest of business stability and financial safety to give their 
support to the republican party. It is equally natural that 
there should be a tendency to use the fact that it is a so- 
called rich man’s party, to eliminate from the republican 
party the laboring class. 

It is not difficult, especially in the times of industrial 
conflict like the present coal strike, to make a large section 
of wage workers think that the rich are industrially their 
enemies, and, therefore, that the party to which the great 
mass of business men and capitalists belong is not friendly 
to labor, is not the workingman’s party. Such a conclusion, 
of course, does not follow in the least. On the contrary, 
whatever party or policy will promote business prosperity 
is the helpful policy or party for the workingman. Capital- 
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ists, to be sure, do not readily give higher wages, shorter 
hours, or better the conditions of the laborers ; the working- 
men have to demand these things with more or less 
urgency, and sometimes strike for them; but under con- 
ditions of business depression they cannot secure improve-- 
ment even by these methods. 

The only conditions under which any considerable ad- 
vance can be secured by the laborers, even with the aid of 
unions and strikes and all the force they can command, is 
when business is prosperous and labor in good demand. 
Under conditions of languishing business and enforced idle- 
ness, not even trade union demands, and strikes, can get 
any appreciable improvement in the condition of the laborer. 
So that, primarily, the party whose policy promotes busi- 
ness prosperity is the party, whether it intends it or even 
knows it, of the workingman quite as much as of any other 
class in the community, for they, like capitalists, business 
men and bankers, are interested in politics and political 
policy only to the extent that they promote the conditions 
of industrial welfare. 

As we have said, the chief feature of the republican 
policy which has lent itself most readily to industrial pros- 
perity, and won for it the support of laborers, is the tariff. 
The object lessons on this point have been so impressive, 
and unfortunately so frequent, that everybody who is old 
enough to work can remember at least one of them. An 
attack on the protective element in our fiscal system has 
immediately reflected itself in a state of business depres- 
sion, sometimes financial panic, enforced idleness, lowering 
of wages and all too frequently in a régime of soup kitchens. 
A return to protective policy has invariably been the means 
by which these periods of depression and hardship have 
been relieved and prosperity restored. 

This is a very practical aspect of politics, and it is one 
to which the great mass of the American people readily turn. 
On all other questions the democrats seem more friendly to 
labor than the republicans. There is a more marked ten- 
dency among the democratic leaders to recognize the legiti- 
macy of trade unions and sympathize with the laborers in 
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strikes, to echo in their oratory the complaints that labor 
makes against capital, and to lead in agitations against con- 
centrated wealth, in the interest or in the name of labor. 
On questions like injunctions against labor unions, for in- 
stance, the democratic party raises its voice in protest while 
the republican party is silent. All the new and more or less 
revolutionary ideas on labor and social regulation are en- 
couraged by the democratic party, but find practically no 
sympathy in the republican. Those, for instance, who are 
in favor of the single tax as a system of confiscating land 
fromthe rich in the interest of the poor, find the greatest 
sympathy and response in the democratic party. Tom 
Johnson, for example, who has practically taken the place 
of Henry George, and is now mayor of Cleveland, has the 
following of the democratic party. Bryan endorses him 
and the majority of the democratic party in Ohio is com- 
pletely at his disposal. 

All the more or less concrete theories about public 
ownership of municipal monopolies, the various doctrines 
presented by the populists, and so on, find practically no 
sympathy or response in the republican party, but fre- 
quently get a warm reception from the democratic. So 
that, from all points of view, aggressive ideas in the intér- 
est of labor, whether wise or unwise, will find the demo- 
cratic party more hospitable than the republican. It will 
go farther and do more in the lines in which the workingman 
believes to be to his greater interest than the republican 
party. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the democratic party 
has never been able to secure the support of the intelligent 
workingmen. The only reason for this 1s that the re- 
publican party has in and out of season stood steadfastly 
by and applied with practical force the doctrine of protec- 
tion to American industry. That policy has a visible effect 
on the conditions of earning a living, and against that all 
the economic and political vagaries have not availed. 

In view of all this it is not difficult to see that the only 
real stronghold the republican party has upon the labor 
support of the country is in its fidelity to the protective 
policy. If the republican party wavers on this, it loses its 
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last hold. The administration and its followers in congress 
during the last session have shown many signs of commit- 
ting the political blunder of weakening on protection as 
a fundamental tenet of party policy and bulwark of national 
prosperity. 

Of course it is the policy, it is the technical strategy, of 
the democrats to make inroads upon the protective doc- 
trine in the ranks of the republicans, simply because it is 
their impregnable point; it is the republicans’ chief hold 
upon the people. It is the one thing that makes business 
men, capitalists and laborers sustain that party in the politi- 
cal conflicts. The democrats of whatever faction or school 
all know this. They all know it is hopeless to try to break 
down the republican party by attacking its financial or for- 
eign policy; but if they can only make it weaken on the 
tariff question they can then easily induce the laborers to 
desert it, and a few business men as well. That is the 
foundation of the republican strength, to surrender which 
is to be easily routed in a political contest. 

It often happens that the persistent agitation of the 
opposition induces doubtful friends of protection to think 
that the true policy is to compromise with its enemies, 
who ask now 20 per cent. reduction and now tariff for rev- 
enue ; but all the time mean free trade or as near it as they 
can get. The present administration has shown a painful 
amount of faltering on this point in dealing with Cuba 
and Porto Rico. Especially in the matter of Cuba it en- 
couraged, not to say forced, a discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion, and, in order to carry through its special policy for 
Cuba, opened the door to a fresh attack on the whole pro- 
tective policy. 

Chairman Babcock, of the republican congressional 
campaign committee, announced his intention to ask con- 
gress to remove the tariff on all trust-made articles. This 
was a sop to the anti-corporation fever, which had not one 
atom of economic sanity in it, but it served effectually to 
stimulate discussion of tariff revision. It encouraged 
every anti-protectionist orator and newspaper to attack 
the administration and call the corporations monopolists 
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and robbers, and so tend to intensify the hostile public 
opinion towards corporations, and towards all large busi- 
ness concerns. 

This is practically what has occurred in the matter of 
the tariff. The misrepresentation of protection and pro- 
tected industries during the Cuban controversy, from the 
friends of the administration, from the speeches of Cu- 
bans, from administration newspapers like the New York 
Tribune, contributed grist to the mil! of the general tar- 
iff revision agitation. So that the question now has gone 
beyond the control of the administration and threatens 
to overwhelm it. 

Of course, the president and Secretary Root, and the 
whole administrative policy, were taken seriously by a 
large portion of the party. Those who, in congress, stood 
out for protection and resisted the tariff revision policy 
were called “insurgents,” with the intention of branding 
them as deserters from the party cause. This has had its 
influence on the republican party. As is always the case, 
a very large number of either party will always follow the 
administration. Witness the case of Mr. Cleveland, in 
1887. At that time the democratic party had no idea of 
making an anti-tariff issue, but when the president, the 
head of the party, made an attack on the tariff, that was the 
keynote for the perfunctory followers at least, and in less 
than six months the entire democratic party of the country 
was anti-tariff, and a very large portion of it rampantly for 
free trade. 

The same influence is now working in the republican 
party. The attitude of the president and the administra- 
tion towards congressmen who are faithful to protection 
gives the idea that tariff revision must be a coming issue. 
Anti-protectionists, in the meantime, pushed on from the 
question of Cuba, insisting that the high price of beef was 
due to protection, that the oppression of the coal operators 
and all the faults of large corporations were directly or 
indirectly due to the tariff, and that, unless the country 
were to be subjected to a high-handed dictation and per- 
sistent robbery by large corporations, there must be a re- 
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vision of the tariff: first, of course, for the sake of the 
Cubans, and then a general revision of the tariff for the 
sake of the nation. 

Some of the state conventions felt it necessary to sup- 
port the administration, personally sustain the president 
and pledge themselves for his nomination in 1904, and have 
declared in favor of tariff revision. The lowa platform 
was one of the most pronounced, and practically created 
a consternation. Idaho went still farther, and now prac- 
tically every state convention believes itself called upon 
to express some opinion in favor of tariff revision. So 
that, it rapidly became a part of the state of mind of the re- 
publican party that, in order to prevent the democrats 
from reducing the tariff, it must be done by the repub- 
licans. It has gone so far that the speaker of the 
house of representatives, Mr. Henderson, has declined 
again to be a candidate for congress, although his re-elec- 
tion to the speakership was a foregone conclusion, be- 
cause the people in his district and state favor tariff revi- 
sion, and rather than be a party to that policy he retires 
from the field. 

The president has said so much, not definitely to be 
sure, but which encouraged the inferencé that he favored 
tariff revision on the ground that, if the republicans do 
not do it, the democrats will, that this has become generally 
believed to be his state of mind. It is called reciprocity, 
to be sure, but to-day it is only another name for cutting 
the tariff. This became so serious that a conference was 
held a short time ago at Oyster Bay, in which the presi- 
dent received some wholesome advice on the subject. It 
is fair to say that, in his Cincinnati speech, he has pitched 
a somewhat new key. He felt it necessary to continue 
to talk against trusts, but insisted that the trust evil could 
not be remedied by dealing with the tariff. The tone of 
his speech there, indeed, was no tariff revision. But this 
is so unlike his New England speeches, so unlike the whole 
tenor of his administration during the last session of con- 
gress, and so unlike the tone of the administration organs 
during the last six months, that the anti-protection papers 
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(with some show of reason) are already saying he is “talking 
by instruction.” They are saying that it is evident his Cin- 
cinnati speech was made to order, that it lacked the spon- 
taneity and vigor of his New England speeches; in short, 
that, on the tariff matter, he was evidently not speaking 
his own mind, but that of the party leaders. Be that as 
it may, it is unfortunate, because the influence of the ad- 
ministration in this whole matter has been to create in the 
republican party a division on the tariff question and build 
up a faction exactly as was done in 1884 and 1892, that 
thinks it respectable and progressive to demand tariff re- 
vision, which always means tariff reduction. 

Nothing is clearer in the history of politics in this coun- 
try than that to surrender the doctrine of protection means 
defeat for the republican party. On the matter of foreign 
policy and certain other questions, it is not more in line 
with modern thought and American tradition than the 
democratic party, and not so near to the popular heart. 
If the republican party compromises or abandons protec- 
tion, it will surrender the conditions of business prosperity 
and ought to lose the support of the industrial classes, and 
there is no risk in predicting it will lose the support of the 
laboring class. It has no real claim upon their confidence 
and support on any other ground than protection. Aban- 
don that, and the wage-workers have every reason, both in 
popular sentiment and practical policy, to abandon the 
republican party. 

Protection, sound money and a non-colonial policy 
are the three essential features of political endurance for 
the republican party. It has abandoned one by adopting 
a colonial or quasi-imperialistic policy. It is only hig- 
gling with the banking and money question, and its last 
and only impregnable stronghold is its fidelity to protec- 
tion. Unless the present administration warms up and 
talks consistent protection as a vital issue, as the bulwark 
of party reliance and national policy, there will be a split 
in its ranks, with revisionists and non-revisionists playing 
the part over again of mugwumps and stalwarts, and it 
will be of little consequence who gets the nomination in 
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1904. For, if the administration and the party leaders so 
trifle with the subject as to give the protective policy only 
half-hearted support, a considerable section lending itself 
to tariff agitation, with disturbance of business and slack- 
ening of prosperity, a political Waterloo for the republican 
party may be confidently looked for. 

It is of no special concern who gets the republican 
nomination for president in 1904. There are plenty of men 
who would creditably fill the office of president. It is of 
vital importance, however, to the nation and to the prog- 
ress of civilization everywhere that an industrial depression 
be not precipitated. 

It is significant to know that there are not a few of 
the strongest business men, of practical experience and 
patriotic devotion, who see the danger signal in this quar- 
ter, and are willing, nay determined, rather than support 
a faltering, compromising, insincere attitude on the tariff 
question merely in the mistaken notion that it will give 
political popularity, to desert the party or raise the stand- 
ard of protection in a new camp. Such a movement, while 
it would have a vitalizing effect in sustaining the principle 
of political integrity and fidelity to the protective princi- 
ple in public policy, would make defeat of the republican 
party sure. It would make the republican nomination in 
1904 worthless to whomsoever might get it. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, no less to the success of the republican 
party than to the permanence of industrial prosperity in this 
country, that the doctrine of protection be made, if possi- 
ble, more and not less conspicuously the doctrine of the 
party. For the administration to desert that doctrine now 
would be to lend itself to the same influences which gave us 
Cleveland in 1893, with the resulting era of industrial dis- 
aster. 








CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT BEEF PRICES 
HENRY W. WILBUR 


GuntTon’s MaGazineE for July contained an article by 
the editor, showing that there were conditions existing in 
our country which tended to increase the cost of beef, in 
spite of any action on the part of the so-called beef trust to 
advance and maintain prices to the consumer. It was 
claimed that these conditions were due to natural causes, 
were not spasmodic or artificial, but were the product of 
conditions extending over a period of years. 

It is nearly three months since the article in GUNTON’S 
was written, and now we find that practically every claim 
made in it is confirmed by official figures, published by the 
Labor Bureau, at Washington. In the Labor Bulletin for 
July is an article by Fred. C. Croxton on beef prices. It 
contains elaborate statistics covering prices, commodities 
and the available food supplies, which are exceedingly 
suggestive. The statements and prices in Mr. Croxton’s 
article, he tells us, were “secured from the files of trade 
journals, published reports of stock-yard companies and 
boards of trade, government departments, etc.” The 
prices of sides of beef are from the quotations in the Bos- 
ton market, for “the reason that the trade papers of that 
city were the only available ones which quoted prices of 
western dressed beef for the whole period from 1890 to 
1902.” 

From the figures given in the number of the Labor 
Bulletin mentioned, we compile the following table, all the 
prices and stock receipts being such as obtained on the first 
day of June, for each and every year indicated. 

It will be noted in the table that more than one condi- 
tion existed in 1902 to make the price of beef mount up- 
ward. First, there was a falling off in the number of beef 
cattle received at the commercial centers where stock of 
this kind seeks a market: second, there was an increase 
in the price of hay and corn, upon which the cattle to sup- 
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ply the market must be fed and fattened. A bushel of corn 
cost eighteen cents more on June Ist, 1902, than it did on 
June Ist, 1901; and hay was $1.50 a ton higher. 

















Mean price per 
100 pounds, 
Number Pan ny Mean Mean 
Good to | Cattle Re- | Caived at |Price per|Price per 
Year.|Good Ex Extra | ceived at Chica: Bushel | Ton of 
7 | Fresh |Union Stock Re of No. 2} No. 1 
itraSteers KansasCity, 
in Beef Yards, Omaha and Cash |Timothy 
Chicago. Western! Chicago. St. Louis. Corn. Hay. 
ides) in 
Boston. 
1890 | $4.72¢ | $6.374 284,037 513,737 | $0.33y% | $10.25 
1891 5.70 8.124 235,618 442,393 554% 12.50 
1892 4-374 6.50 265.717 469,120 .508 13.50 
1893 | 5.624 g.00 245.974 485,198 -404 11.00 
1894 4.174 7.00 213.772 419,189 374% 9.75 
1895 | 5.574 9-00 167.859 358,280 +314 9-75 
1896 4.10 6.874 208,948 439,444 2775 11.50 
1897 5.024 8.374 203, 108 466.955 23 g 00 
1898 4-90 7-75 213,361 428,212 -334 9-75 
1899 5.30 8 624 205,132 391,698 -33t 10.25 
1g0o 5.37+ 8.00 195,102 429,500 3738 11.00 
Igor 5.75 7-75 225,433 473,921 434% | 12.25 
1902 7.10 10.00 204,813 462,292 61% 13 75 




















The various tables by Mr. Croxton show that the price 
of beef, both on the hoof and dressed, in Boston, gradually 
rose from January to June of this year, while no such con- 
dition existed in the corresponding period of 1901. Look- 
ing at the price of corn, we find that it maintained a fairly 
even rate for the six months included in the investigation. 
It started at 63 11-16 cents in January, and ended at 61 5-16 
cents in June, while the price of hay gradually rose from 
$13 in January to $13.75 in June. In the corresponding 
months, in 1901, corn rose from 36 1-16 cents a bushel to 
43 13-16 cents, while hay brought $12.50 in January and 
$12.25 in June. The receipts of cattle in the four cities 
mentioned in the table, for the first six months in 1902, 
were as follows: January, 554,912; February, 458,381; 
March, 458,426; April, 440,774; May, 379,232; June, 462,- 
292. This is simply another evidence of the reduced sup- 
ply and increased cost of fattening beef cattle. 

Suggestive as these figures are, they do not tell the 
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whole story. Not only was the number of beef cattle re- 
ceived in Chicago 20,620 less on June Ist, 1902, than for the 
same time in the previous year, but the gross weight of the 
cattle was 27,993,268 pounds less than that of those re- 
ceived in 1901. It is also shown that the average weight 
of the cattle has been reduced since March. In that month 
the average weight was 1,005 pounds; April, 940; May 
957, June 964. 

Had the average weight of cattle prevailing June Ist, 
1890 (which was 1,057 pounds), held good in 1902, it would 
have added 19,047,609 pounds to the supply of beef placed 
on the Chicago market in a single day. The gross weight 
of the beef cattle received at Chicago June Ist, 1890, was 
300,227,109 pounds, or 102,787,377 pounds more than on the 
corresponding day in 1902. 

The case may be stated a little differently. By con- 
sulting the foregoing table, it will be seen that the four 
great centers for the receipt and distribution of beef cat- 
tle received 51,445 fewer on June Ist, 1902, than June 
Ist, 1890. The population of the United States in 1900 was 
62,622,250, while in 1902 it is not less than 77,000,000. In 
other words, on June Ist, 1902, the people of the country 
were obliged to look for a market supply of beef consider- 
ably less than what was available for a population fifteen 
millions smaller twelve years ago than it is to-day. 

Another illustration will show how a combination of 
conditions is necessary to raise the price of commodities: 
On June Ist, 1899, the number of cattle that found their 
way to the great receiving points was less than in 1902, but 
the average weight and gross weight were more than for the 
latter period. What is more, the price of corn was 28 cents 
a bushel cheaper in 1899 than in 1902, and hay was $3.50 
a ton cheaper. 

There is a certain amount of interest in considering the 
margin between the price of cattle per hundred pounds, 
on the hoof, and the price of dressed beef for the same 
quantity. In 1899, the margin was $3.32% ; in 1902, $2.90. 
While the margin was 90 cents more in 1902 than in Igor, 
this cannot be claimed as the reason for the increased price 
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of beef to the consumer. Mr. Croxton tells us in his article 
that “cattle on the average yield from fifty to sixty per 
cent. of dressed beef.” It will thus be seen that there must 
be a greater margin than $2.00 per hundred pounds between 
cattle on the hoof and the dressed sides of beef ready for 
the retail market, as the business could not be conducted 
on that small margin. The difference between live and 
dressed beef is as small as it is because the large concerns 
are able to save and market almost all of the by-product. 
This is among the “improvements that all of the great 
packing companies have introduced in the business,’ men- 
tioned in the July Gunton’s MaGazine. Manifestly every 
buyer of beef is benefitted by these methods of the great 
meat handling concerns. 

Nothing has been said in this article about the in- 
creased disposition and capacity on the part of the people 
to consume meat, because of the general prosperity which 
has continued for nearly half a decade. That, in connec- 
tion with the increased population, is in itself an item in 
determining the price of beef. 

All of the conditions which tend to an increase of 
prices having culminated together, an enhanced cost of 
beef came as a natural result. Powerful as the so-called 
trust may be, it cannot make light beef heavy, and, by 
never so much wishing, can it call an increased supply of 
beef cattle on the hoof from the “vasty deep,” or fatten 
them as cheaply with corn at 61 cents a bushel as when it 
was 33 cents. 

It would seem that a consideration of the foregoing 
facts and figures ought to inspire more sane thinking and 
less hysterical acting when the matter of beef prices is up 
for discussion. 














“CUBAN RECIPROCITY: A MORAL ISSUE” 


Sentiment is one of the strongest forces in human so- 
ciety. People will dare, and do, and sacrifice more for a 
sentiment than for any other impulse. The great wars 
and nation-stirring movements, which have transformed 
the face of the earth, have largely been impelled by some 
moral or religious scheme. 

It is not always necessary that a sentiment be well- 
founded. Suffice that it be accepted. The crusades were 
born and sustained by religious sentiment. The idea that the 
sepulchre of Christ should be in the hands of heretics was 
made a soul-stirring issue throughout Europe, and, under 
the impulse of a holy crusade, monarchs, barons and gen- 
tlemen left their homes, surrendered their property, and 
risked their lives in a tedious and often painful tramp to 
the Holy Land to recapture Jerusalem. Nothing short of 
a religious sentiment could inspire such an undertaking, 
which was renewed so many times, with such havoc-crea- 
ting and disappointing results. 

So, when the sultan of Turkey really wants to call 
the Mohammedans of the world to arms in defence of his 
worthless dynasty, he does not appeal to the economic and 
political merits of the case. That would fail to stir them 
to any such risks. But he declares a holy war, and then 
the whole Mohammedan world is at his command. 

So it was with modern movements, like the American 
revolution. The real force that stirred the Americans to 
arms and drove the English from the colonies was not in- 
dustrial hardship, it was not the oppression of taxation— 
for the people were not oppressed—but it was the senti- 
ment that “taxation without representation” is robbery. 
It was a “moral issue,” and for that the colonies fought 
as they could not have been inspired to do by any mere 
practical proposition in industry or politics. 

The abolition of slavery was another instance of the 
same kind. Nothing keeps the home-rule movement in 
Ireland alive but the sentiment that Irishmen have a right 
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to govern themselves. It is not that they would be better 
governed or would be better off, but that they would have 
the right to govern themselves. They have more liberal 
laws, in many respects, than any other country, but that 
avails nothing against the sentiment for self-government. 
In other words, it ceases to be an industrial or political 
question, but has been made entirely a moral one. 

It is well for the human race that this is so. Other- 
wise, mere selfishness, in the narrow, physical sense, would 
be the controlling force in human affairs. The soul-stirring 
responsiveness of sentiment makes it possible to appeal to 
the higher and more altruistic motives of mankind, which 
make progressive movements comparatively easy that 
wuuld otherwise be practically impossible. Moreover, the 
appeal to the moral sense—to the altruistic sentiment— 
tends to broaden and humanize character. It develops the 
element in human nature that, more and more, regards the 
welfare of others and the welfare of the nation as identi- 
cal with, and as the surest way of promoting the welfare 
of, self. 

But, like every good element in the world, sentiment 
may be perverted and used to the injury of mankind, as 
well as for its benefit. Witness the Boxer movement in 
China. That was born of a sentiment against foreigners 
and prejudice against western manners, methods and civ- 
ilization, and it came well-nigh disrupting the institu- 
tions and destroying the very integrity of the Chinese gov- 
ernment itself, to say nothing of the degrading influence of 
the barbarities indulged in on both sides. 

The fact that sentiment is such a potent factor in hu- 
man movement naturally makes it the object of appeal ot 
the demagogue, shyster and usurper, as well as the real 
leaders in the movements for human welfare. And some- 
times sentiment lends itself as readily to the spurious as 
to the genuine. It is thus capable of being made the in- 
strument of evil and injury, no less than of prosperity and 
progress. The fact that sentiment is so effective in mov- 
ing the mass of mankind explains why great industrial, 
social and political movements usually appeal to sentiment. 
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The great effort is to transfer questions of public policy 
from the industrial and political to the moral category. 

In the whole agitation regarding Cuba this has been 
very obvious. The administration, and those who, from 
various motives, have supported its attitude on the Cuban 
question, have all insisted, with more or less tenacity, that 
the Cuban tariff question is a “moral issue.” 

Now, there is a great difference between mere senti- 
ment and morals. Sentiment is feeling; morality is a 
quality of action. Hence, a “moral issue” must always 
be more than an issue of sentiment. It must be an 
issue that rests upon a correct, practical basis. It must 
have its root in a proposition that would be helpful, or 
at least not hurtful, to the industrial and social welfare of 
the country. It is a peculiar feature of the whole Cuban 
controversy that the reduction of the tariff on Cuban pro- 
ducts, in the American market, has been urged on the 
ground of sentiment. President Roosevelt, in this case, 
mainly voices General Wood, and has based his whole at- 
titude on this subject on the ground of duty and obligation 
—moral sentiment. Those who have no sympathy with 
the administration, and indeed would glory in its defeat, 
but are seeking wholly to break down our protective sys- 
tem, practically abandoned all strictly economic discussion 
and struggled to make it a “moral issue.” National honor, 
moral fairness, obligations to the weak, and similar phrases 
were made the basis of the plea, with almost no reference 
to the industrial and social merits of the question, upon 
which alone the moral quality of the issue must finally rest. 

This moral issue aspect of the Cuban tariff is forcibly 
presented by William Allen White, in McClure’s Magazine 
for September. Mr. White, it will be remembered, is the 
man whom Mr. Platt asked the president to exclude from 
the white house, because of a character sketch of the New 
York senator in the same magazine. It has been loudly 
intimatéd that Mr. White’s Cuban article was inspired, 
and there are many things in the article which lend them- 
selves to this view. It contains full-page pictures of the 
president, Elihu Root and General Wood, and in Mr. 
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White’s best style is directed solely to supporting the 
president’s demand for low duty on Cuban products. 

Mr. White is not content with insisting that we should 
be the good Samaritan to Cuba, but declares that we were 
responsible for the Cuban rebellion; that Spain’s oppres- 
sion was nothing as compared with ours; declares that 
President McKinley promised the Cubans free sugar; in- 
sists that they had given us great benefits, and that we 
are sneaks of the worst kind if we do not keep our promise, 
and ends up by sneering at the American industry as some- 
thing of no real acccunt. 

Some of the points in this inspired article in support 
of a “moral issue” are so extraordinary that they merit a 
little special notice. In the opening page, Mr. White says: 


Briefly put, the relations between Cuba and the United States 
to-day are these: Cuba adopted the Platt amendment to her constitu- 
tion after the explicit promise of President McKinley that he would 
use his influence to secure a re-establishment of the reciprocal trade 
arrangements between the island and the United States, which Cuba 
had enjoyed under the provisions of the McKinley tariff law during the 
Harrison administration. Then Cuban sugar was admitted to the 
United States free of duty, and Cuban planters thrived.” 


This is saying, in so many words, that President Mc- 
Kinley explicitly promised the Cubans that he would use 
his influence to have free sugar for Cuba. We have no 
hesitation in characterizing this as a straight invention. 
President McKinley never did anything of the kind. No- 
body, from Mr. White to President Roosevelt, can produce 
a particle of evidence, direct or indirect, to sustain this 
audacious statement. Mr. McKinley had his weaknesses, 
but they were not in the line of promising free importa- 
tion to products directly in competition with a struggling, 
protected infant industry in this country. It would take 
more than the word of Mr. White, or any other man, to 
make the American people believe that Mr. McKinley ever 
did that. However moral Mr. White’s issue may be, this 
part of his argument is decidedly immoral, because his 
statement is untrue. 

He then cites the Platt amendment and the sanitary 
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improvement of Cuban cities as advantages for which we 
owe a great obligation to Cuba. What does the Platt 
amendment do for the United States? It simply permits 
us to see to it that Cuba shall not lend herseli, by mortgage 
or otherwise, to any foreign country, which might be an 
enemy to the United States. It in nowise intereferes with 
Cuba’s industrial opportunities. She has the same right 
to trade and make treaties, admit goods free or impose 
tariffs on all that go into or out of Cuba, as if no Platt 
amendment had existed. But one of the great benefits to 
the United States, emphasized by Mr. White, is a clean 
Cuba. It is true that we cleaned up Havana and other 
Cuban cities, and so raised the entire plane of sanitation 
and health on the island; and is that comething for which 
we owe Cuba a debt? We responded to her cry for free- 
dom, we sent our men and money and ships to her aid, 
we did for her what she could not have done in genera- 
tions for herself, at our own cost, and then cleaned up her 
cities and put her on the road to decent sanitary condi- 
tions. By the Platt amendment we required her to con- 
tinue these conditions, and for this we are under eternal 
obligations to Cuba! As if clean cities in Cuba would not 
be of infinitely more benefit to the Cubans than they ever 
would be to us. This is the reversal of all principles of 
moral obligation. Cuba has never done anything for the 
United States, but has been a recipient of unequalled aid 
at tremendous cost to the United States, and because she 
has received it, according to the “moral issue” argument, 
we are bound to disrupt our industrial policy because she 
asks it. 

This is not merely unethical, it is absurd. But our 
crime endeth not here. It is not enough that we have done 
all these things, but Mr. White declares we are responsi- 
ble for the Cuban rebellion. Here is his reasoning: 


“It will be remembered that under the provisions of the McKinley 
law, passed in 1890, Cuban products were admitted to the United 
States free. There are but two exportable staples in Cuba—sugar and 
tobacco. Under the provision of the McKinley law, Cuban sugar 
planters thrived. The sugar output of the island reached its maximum. 
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And hecause sugar is the great staple of the island there was pros- 
perity everywhere. Labor found work at living wages. Capital in- 
vested generously. Population increased. All industries grew strong. 
The people were contented. Then came the Wilson-Gorman law, 
under the Cleyeland administration, which put a prohibitive tariff on 
Cuban sugar. The American market for Cuban sugar being closed, 
the sugar industry in the island languished. Within a year it was 
ruined. Labor was idle, for the other industries of the island were de- 
pendent upon sugar growing, and all trades were paralyzed in Cuba. 

The idle laborers of Cuba opened the rebellion. . . . It 
was the outward and visible sign of anger at Spain. But the actual 
oppression of Spain was a small matter compared with the economic 
troubles that came when Cuban sugar was shut out of the American 
market by American laws. America was as much responsible for the 
Cuban rebellion as Spain was.” 


According to this, we are to be held morally responsi- 
ble for the waning industries in all countries whose pros- 
perity is checked by protecting our own industries. Who 
is to be responsible for the decay and destruction of our 
own industries if, by removing the duties that foreigners 
may prosper, our own industries perish? Of course, it is 
mere selfishness to think of our own. Free sugar would 
undoubtedly help Cuban industries, but would kill our own 
sugar industry. Is it more moral to kill an American in- 
dustry than to injure a foreign one? To call such reason- 
ing ethics is a misnomer. It is not ordinarily sensible. It 
is a distortion of facts, an absurdity in reason, and a per- 
version of both economic and ethical principles. 

Having made us responsible both for the revolution 
in Cuba and the destruction of her industries, and under 
obligation for having helped her in her freedom, Mr. 
White turns for a moment to the commercial standpoint, 
forgetting the moral forces at stake. Here he seems even 
more out of place than when playing with the strings of 
a “moral issue.” He says: 


“The duty against Cuban sugar in American ports is prohibitive. 
Sugar sold on the wharves of Havana for $1.68, and the admitted cost 
of production is $2.00.” 


This is another statement of fact in which the moral 
element has disappeared. If the duty on Cuban sugar is 
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prohibitive, how is it that she sells all her crop in the 
American market? When was sugar sold for $1.68 on the 
wharves of Havana, and who “admits the cost of produc- 
tion is $2.00”? Nobody who knows anything about it. 
Both these statements are simply untrue. If this was in- 
spired, it was by a lying spirit. This is of a piece with the 
deliberately false statement regarding sugar that went the 
rounds of the press in the early days of July, which were 
exposed in the August issue of this magazine. And not 
one of the advocates of the “moral issue,” who waxed elo- 
quent on the strength of those lying figures, have come to 
the defence of their false story. 

The only available facts regarding the cost of produ- 
cing sugar in Cuba are those obtained directly from the 
planters. A recent statement, purporting to be taken di- 
rectly from the books of a large Havana planter, and pub- 
lished for the purpose of showing that the planters were 
going to ruin, gave the cost of production per sack (320 
pounds) as follows: For the raw cane, $3.33; grinding, 
go cents; transportation and warehouse dues, 51 cents; 
total, $4.74, being just $1.48 per hundred delivered in New 
York, instead of $2.00 on the wharves of Havana. Add to 
this the duty of $1.68 per hundred makes a cost, duty paid, 
of only $3.16 per hundred pounds. 

The lowest point the price of sugar has touched since 
October, 1896, is $3.31 per hundred, being 15 cents higher 
than this Cuban cost. To-day it is $3.50 per hundred, 
which is 34 cents above this cost, including the duty. In- 
stead, therefore, of the planters being compelled to sell 
their sugar at a loss, there has never been a time when 
that was true, except through some bad management or 
foolish business. At the very lowest price which sugar 
has touched, it would yield the planter, on his investment 
in the product, according to this statement of cost, 4.32 per 
cent. On the average price which prevailed during June 
and July, he would have made a net profit of over Io per 
cent. At the average price of the first six months of this 
year, he would have made 16 per cent., and at the prevailing 
prices for the previous years much greater profit. This 
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statement of Mr. White’s is simply a scandalous perver- 
sion of the facts. 

The much talked of ruin of the Cuban planters and 
Cuban laborers is nowhere in evidence. If there had been 
any truth in the predictions of last winter and the state- 
ments of Mr. White, Cuba would have been a mass of en- 
forced idleness, pauperism and mendicancy long ere this, 
and bankrupt proceedings would have been the chief oc- 
cupation of the courts. But nothing of the kind has oc- 
curred. On the contrary, Cuban representatives in Wash- 
ington recognize that these reports, for political purposes, 
are tending to injure the credit of Cuba, and Cuban busi- 
ness men deny that any such conditions exist, and state 
that business prosperity is increasing in Cuba. 

A New York daily recently stated, editorially, that it 
had received a business circular from a Cuban firm, show- 
ing that “Cuban lands will yield as much as $400 per acre, 
without more expense and investment, all told, than $40 
per acre”—and much more to the same effect. 

The simple fact is, that the profits of Cuban sugar 
raising in the past have been enormous, such as to make 
plantation owners opulent, much like medieval barons 
and plantation owners of the South before the war. It has 
been a system of producing with semi-slave labor and 
selling the products at civilized prices in the American 
market. And now, when they are reduced to the terms of 
normal business profits, which enterprising Americans are 
satisfied with, they cry out “ruin.” There is nothing in 
this transition to justify gratuities from the American 
treasury, and much less the disruption of an American in- 
dustry, that the inordinate opulence of a few, with shift- 
less medieva] methods, may continue. 

He then proceeds to a little economic theorizing on the 
law of prices to show that free sugar would not injure 
American producers. He says: 


“The price of the home-grown sugar will not be fixed, of course, 
by what it costs to produce sugar in the United States, but, rather, the 
price will be based on the highest cost of production, tariff duties, and 
transportation from the farthest foreign country; for there cannot be 
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two prices for the same article on the market. . . . If the gap 
between consumption and supply which foreign sugar fills were a very 
small one, still the price of the sugar it took to fill that small gap 
would control all the sugar sold in the country. Cuba produces to-day 
one-third of the sugar used in the United States. If Cuban sugar were 
admitted duty free, which, by the way, the reciprocity treaty does not 
provide [what treaty?], it would not control or cheapen the price of 
sugar in the United States, for there would still be coming into this 
country from European colonies and countries a great flood of sugar 
paying a 108 per cent. tariff, which will always maintain the high price.” 


Admitting this reasoning to be in the main sound, 
Cuban sugar producers could never be put to any serious 
disadvantage. They never could be compelled to sell at 
less than cost, since, he says: “There cannot be two 
prices for the same article on the same market,” and the 
“foreign sugar” which fills the “small gap would control 
all the sugar sold in the country.” Cuba, therefore, can fix 
the price, for she does not fill a small gap, but, according 
to Mr. White, “produces one-third of the sugar used in the 
United States.” 

If this means anything, and it does, it means that 
Cuba, furnishing a large part of the necessary supply of 
sugar, can always keep up the price, so that all this talk 
about Cuban planters being compelled to sell at a loss and 
be prohibited from the American market is so much pure 
perversion of fact for political purposes. It is not true, 
and no part of it is true. It never was true. On the con- 
trary, as has been conclusively shown* from verified data, 
there has always been a profit on sugar raising in Cuba, 
with ordinary thrift. Cuba is at a definite advantage over 
Germany and other foreign sugar producers in the Ameri- 
can market, and, if she were not, from Mr. White’s own 
saying, she has the power to fix her own price. The in- 
spirer of this reasoning needs a more modern charge of 
inspiration. 

After berating the American sugar producers, which 
is characteristic of all the reciprocity advocates, Mr. White 
blandly says: 


*See August GuNToN’s MAGAZINE, p. 132. 
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“If the United States pays her obligations to Cuba [Oh, my!], 
and allows Cuban industries to thrive as they thrived under the Mc- 
Kinley law of 1890, the population of Cuba will rise toward the 15,000,- 
ooo point rapidly.” 


This is nearer the truth than anything else Mr. White 
has said. If Cuba should have free sugar, which is what 
these “moral issue” advocates want, or as near it as they 
can get, with the tariff maintained against all other coun- 
tries, there is no doubt but what the population of Cuba 
would rapidly increase. Cuban sugar raising would at 
once become a bonanza at the expense of the United States 
treasury, because, as Mr. White says, the price of sugar in 
the American market would remain substantially the same. 

Then how, it will be asked, would the beet sugar in- 
dustry be injured? It would be destroyed in a year be- 
cause of the immense profits in sugar raising in Cuba. The 
capital in sugar raising in this country would at once be 
transferred to Cuba, and produce sugar there with medie- 
val and semi-slave labor. Thus all the laborers employed 
in the sugar industry in this country would be laid off, and 
their places, so far as supplying sugar was concerned, sup- 
plied by semi-barbarian labor in Cuba. The population 
would increase, not from the United States, but by immi- 
gration from Spain and other cheap labor countries. There 
is no attraction for American laborers on sugar plantations 
in Cuba. Besides losing revenue to the United States, 
it would transfer the sugar industry, which is being devel- 
oped in the United States under scientific conditions, with 
modern machinery and methods, and by American wages, 
over to Cuba, with medieval conditions. 

Now, this is precisely what should be prevented at all 
hazards. It is what the United States does not want. If 
legislation should do anything, it should at least protect 
the opportunities for supplying the American market by 
the use of modern conditions and American wages. Yet 
this “moral issue” proposes to destroy an American indus- 
try, employing American laborers and paying American 
wages, by helping American capitalists to go to a foreign, 
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semi-barbarous country and supply the American market 
by the employment of quasi-slave labor. Such a policy is 
so absolutely against every interest of civilization and mo- 
rality. that it ought to be resisted regardless of the con- 
sequences upon any political party, or upon the adminis- 
tration, or upon the renomination or election of a candi- 
date for president. 

This whole policy, besides being unpatriotic, is uneco- 
nomic and immoral in its every fibre. Far better to put 
all sugar on the free list and let the world compete on a 
free trade basis for our sugar supply than to use the tariff 
to enable American capitalists to supersede American la- 
bor by the semi-slave labor of a half-civilized country. 

















A STATISTICAL VIEW OF AMERICAN CITIES 
WALTER G. DAVIS 


One hundred and thirty-five cities in the United States 
emerge from the census of 1900 with a population of over 
30,000. For three successive years cities of this class 
have been the subject of special investigations by the Na- 
tional Department of Labor, by the direction of a vote of 
congress, passed in 1898. The difficulties of such a task at 
the outset were very great. There was not even a sem- 
blance of uniformity in the official statistical reports of the 
various cities. Commissioner Wright’s department first 
had to bring order out of the chaos by re-casting the sta- 
tistics of each city into some system of uniformity, and 
where this was utterly impossible explanatory foot-notes 
were added to the department’s tables. This obstacle to 
getting the full value from this annual work will disappear 
in time. The National Municipal League has a committee 
on uniform statistics and accounts, and cities have already 
begun to adopt the schedules recommended by this commit- 
tee. The annual reports of the department of labor in this 
field cover minutely every phase of municipal activity and 
they are destined to become an important factor in the ulti- 
mate solution of the great American problem of municipal 
reform. 

The tendency of private wealth to concentrate in the 
cities is, perhaps, the most striking aspect of this statistical 
view of American cities. The valuation of real and personal 
property in the 135 cities now under consideration reaches 
the enormous aggregate of over $13,500,000,000, an amount 
more than double the combined individual deposits in all 
the commercial banks—including national, state and pri- 
vate, and loan and trust companies—in the United States. 
Although these are the figures as they are taken from the 
assessors’ books, they do not begin to tell the whole story. 
In the first place, the basis of assessment varies markedly 
in the different cities, ranging all the way from 20 per 
297 
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cent. of the real valuation to 100 per cent. In only 43 
cities is the assessment of real and personal property made 
on the basis of its actual value. In the second place, the 
failure of the general property tax to reach the personal 
property makes the reported valuation of this class only 
a fraction of the real amount. The ease with which person- 
alty escapes assessment under the general property tax 
means that so long as this system is in vogue it will be im- 
possible to get anything approaching a true estimate of the 
valuation of this class of wealth in our cities. The statis- 
tics now before us are significant in that they show how real 
property bears the brunt of the tax and now successfully 
personal property eludes the vigilance of the assessors. Of 
the thirteen and one-half billions of private property 
assessed for taxation only one-fifth is in the form of per- 
sonal property. New York and a few other places include 
franchises in their general property tax, but this feature will 
be touched upon a little later. Large as Commissioner 
Wright’s figures are, then, we get from them only an idea of 
the vastness of the accumulation of private wealth in our 
large cities, the real extent of which will never be known 
until all property is assessed uniformly on a basis of one 
hundred per cent. of its real value and until some system of 
taxation is adopted which will reach personal property as 
certainly and as easily as real estate. 

A study of the fiscal operations of the cities now under 
consideration shows that this great mass of private prop- 
erty is the source of the major portion of the ordinary muni- 
cipal income. The actual income for the fiscal year foots 
up over $402,000,000 and of this almost $260,000,000—an 
amount exceeding the entire world’s production of .gold for 
the last year—comes from the property tax. The other 
principal sources of income are: liquor and other licenses, 
fines and fees, special assessments and water rates. The 
income under the head of “franchises” amounts to the com- 
paratively small total of $2,350,000. There is nothing to 
indicate whether this comes from the sale or taxation of 
franchises. Probably it includes both, although in some 
cities franchises are taxed in the usual way under the gen- 
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eral property tax. Both the smallness of receipts and the 
lack of uniformity in the method by which income from this 
source reaches the municipal coffers show the newness of 
this special problem. The cities only recently have had 
their attention turned to the possibility of large income 
from this source and in the very near future the receipts 
from franchises will show a material increase. Only 67 of 
the reporting cities show any income from this source, 
and it ranges in amount from $15 in Elmira, N. Y., to $560,- 
ooo in New York city. The total receipts for the year from 
all sources, including ordinary income, cash on hand and 
loans, foot up over $660,500,000, an amount far in excess of 
the ordinary annual income of the national government. 
In some states the accounts of certain cities and counties 
are inextricably mixed, but the figures, as they are pre- 
sented in the department of labor’s report, are sufficiently 
accurate as showing the municipal fiscal operations, even 
though in some isolated cases county finances are involved 
to a very minor degree. 

A glance at the other side of the cash-book shows that 
the total expenditures for the same period are over $582,- 
200,000, and this includes everything—capital outlay, expen- 
ses of operation and loans repaid. Of this amount the ex- 
penditures for maintenance and operation are over $337,- 
000,000. This indicates that were it not for the great mu- 
nicipal investments now being made the cities would be 
easily self-supporting, and with lower tax-rates, for we have 
just seen that the actual ordinary revenue of the year, ex- 
clusive of loans, was $402,000,000. The principal items in 
the municipal expense account are for the police and fire 
departments, schools, streets (cleaning, lighting, etc.), in- 
terest on debt, parks and charities (hospitals, asylums and 
almshouses). The expenditures for construction and other 
capital outlay reach almost $119,000,000, the principal items 
in this account being new schools, and other municipal 
buildings, parks, sewers, streets, water-works, and sinking 
fund. The balance of the total expenditure, $126,200,000, 
represents the payment of loans. 

The loan transactions for the year show the tendency 
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of the American cities to plunge heavily into debt for the 
purpose, in the main, of making them more habitable for the 
teeming populations which have come together with such 
comparative suddenness. Although loans, as has just been 
stated, amounting to over $126,200,000 were paid during the 
year, the monies received from new loans during the same 
time aggregate over $183,000,000, an amount almost as 
large as the issue of government bonds during the recent 
war with Spain. The combined gross debt, including 
bonded and floating, foots up almost $1,148,000,000. Tak- 
ing out the sinking fund, amounting to $240,000,000, the net 
debt is about $908,000,000, which is just $23,000,000 less 
than the face of the interest-bearing public debt of the Uni- 
ted States July 1, 1902. The interest payments for the year 
amount to over $45,000,000. There has been some outcry 
against the rapidity with which the municipal debts have 
been piling up, but when the municipal resources are placed 
side by side with the liabilities it appears that there is little 
real cause for concern. The cities are perfectly and safely 
solvent, for while the gross debt is $1,148,000,000, the com- 
bined assets have a valuation of almost double that amount 
—$2,244,000,000. An enumeration of what these assets 
consist of runs the entire gamut of municipal activities, 
both old and new. Besides cash in the treasury, uncollected 
taxes, and cash and bonds in the sinking fund, they include 
city halls, police stations, engine houses, schools, libraries, 
art galleries, museums, parks, jails, workhouses, reformato- 
ries, hospitals, asylums, almshouses, docks and wharves, 
ferries and bridges, markets, cemeteries, bath-houses, pools, 
beaches, water-works, gas-works, electric light plants, etc. 

It is not possible, even were this the place, to trace 
the extension of old municipal activities and the assump- 
tion of new ones. Cities, as a rule, have not extended their 
functions with any degree of uniformity or regularity. Each 
city, acting independently, has developed its activities un- 
der the stimulus of local sentiment, inspired almost wholly 
by local conditions. Some have taken up functions which 
others have not. Some took up one new activity first and 
others assumed it later. It is possible, here, however, to 
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make the general statement that the widening of the field 
of governmental endeavor in cities, variously discussed 
under the phrase “municipalization of natural monopolies,” 
and the more indefinite term, “municipal socialism,” has been 
due to a resistless demand by the city dwellers themselves 
for better, safer and more wholesome conditions of living. 

All the functions of city governments are divided by 
Professor Bryce into three groups: “(a) those which are 
delegated by the state out of its general coercive and ad- 
ministrative powers, including the police power .. .; 
(b) those which, though done under general laws, are prop- 
erly matters of local charge and subject to local regulation, 
such as education and the care of the poor; and (c) those 
which are not so much of a political as of a purely business 
order, such as the paving and cleansing of streets, the main- 
tenance of proper drains, the provision of water and light.” 
There is no clear-cut line between these groups. In its 
broadest sense, indeed, the “police power” embraces all, or 
parts of all, of these functions. This grouping, perhaps, 
is the best general one which can be made. At any rate, it 
suits the present purpose in that it provides a convenient 
classification, by means of which a more intelligent view 
may be had of the extent to which the 135 cities now under 
consideration exercise their diversified functions. 

The combined police force of the 135 cities numbers 
over 29,000 men; and the darker side of municipal life is 
suggested in the statement that these policemen made over 
g16,000 arrests during the last municipal year. Quite apart 
from the $20,000,000 invested in penal institutions, over 
$15,900,000 of the public funds are invested in property, in- 
cluding land, buildings, apparatus, etc., exclusively used by 
the police departments, and the annual expenditure for 
maintenance is over $35,700,000. While the annual cost of 
operating the police departments is more than double the 
amount of the invested capital in this department, exactly 
the reverse is true in the case of the fire departments. The 
total capital invested is almost $46,000,000, while the annual 
expenditure for maintenance is almost $23,000,000. The 
whole number of firemen, including regulars, call-men and 
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volunteers, is almost 36,000. The total property loss by 
fires for the last municipal year was about $39,000,000. 
The combined departments own 8,864 of the finest horses. 
In this connection the city of Bayonne, N. J., presents a 
rather unusual case. Here is a city of over 32,000 inhabi- 
tants and its fire department owns but one horse. A foot- 
note explains that 23 others are “hired as needed.” It may 
be only a coincidence that Bayonne’s property loss by fire, 
last year, was $3,200,000, the third largest loss in all these 
135 cities. 

Education and the care of the poor have been matters 
of public initiative and control since the earliest days of the 
American nation. In 1647 the legislature of Massachusetts 
enacted a compulsory education law—the beginning of 
what has since grown to be one of the most impressive ex- 
hibits in this statistical view of American cities. In these 
135 municipalities there are over 5,700 public school build- 
ings, and in all the branches of the public school system is 
employed an army of over 68,000 teachers. The total pub- 
lic investment in school property, including land, buildings 
and apparatus, is over $250,000,000 and the annual expendi- 
ture for maintenance is over $64,000,000. In the develop 
ment of the public education idea have come libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries, etc., and the municipal investment in 
this class of property is over $42,000,000, requiring an an- 
nual expenditure for maintenance of $2,800,000. 

‘The growth of the altruistic spirit and the extent to 
which American cities recognize the obligation of society 
to protect and care for the unfit, the weak, and the unfortu- 
nate are evidenced in the investment of over $36,000,000 in 
hospitals, asylums, almshouses, etc., requiring an annual 
expenditure of over $12,000,000. 

The purely business functions of municipalities—the 
care and repair of streets, the maintenance of water supplies 
and sewerage systems, etc., are what most interest the aver- 
age citizen, for these activities touch the urban-dweller at 
every point of his daily life. The most conspicuous suc- 
cess has been attained in this group of municipal activities 
in the construction and administration of public water- 
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works. The investment in this class of public property in 
these 135 cities is over $440,000,000, which is within $75,- 
000,000 of the total municipal ownership of water-works in 
the whole country. Thirty-five of the cities do not own 
and operate water-works. In the whole country about 53 
per cent. of the water-works are under public ownership. 
In the 135 cities the annual expenditure for the maintenance 
of water-works is over $15,000,000. 

The second natural monopoly which has attracted the 
investment of municipal funds is the lighting of cities, 
although the trespass upon the private initiative in this field 
has been almost nothing as compared with the public own- 
ership of water supplies. Of the 135 cities only five have 
public gas-works and 12 own electric light plants. The 
total investment in both classes of property is over $10,- 
000,000, about half in one class and half in the other. The 
amount paid by all the cities to private corporations for 
lighting, last year, was over $13,600,000. 

The total ordinary expenditure on the streets of the 
135 cities for the last fiscal year was about $36,000,000, of 
which $13,600,000 was for lighting, $11,000,000 for cleaning 
and sprinkling, and $11,000,000 for all other purposes. A\l- 
though the assets of the municipalities do not include a dol- 
lar of the investments in roads and highways, the expendi- 
ture for the construction of streets last year alone 
amounted to almost $27,000,000. The total amount of the 
public money invested in bridges and ferries is over $92,- 
000,000, and over $77,000,000 are invested in docks and 
wharves. 

The protection of the public health was one of the 
first social duties to be assumed by municipalities and it 
led to the assumption of some of the comparatively newer 
functions, such as the public water supply. The annual 
ordinary expenditure of the health departments of the 135 
cities amounts to the comparatively insignificant sum of 
$3,600,000. To this very properly may be added the $3,- 
000,000 annual expenditure for the maintenance of sewer- 
age systems, a portion of the expenditure for cleaning and 
watering streets, and so on down through several of the 
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city departments, where the outlay is primarily for the pro- 
tection of the public health, although for convenience of ad- 
ministration the actual work is done by other departments. 

The public parks movement, which has swept the coun- 
try of recent years like a great tidal wave, at bottom is an 
effort to protect and conserve the public health. The ex- 
tent of this excitement can be appreciated in the statement 
that over $580,000,000 of the public money has been in- 
vested in parks in these cities. This is the largest single 
item in the combined assets—a little more than one-quarter 
of the total. The annual expenditure for the maintenance 
of parks and gardens is over $6,000,000. 

Cumulative statistics, such as the investment of over 
$9,000,000 in public cemeteries, and $19,000,000 in public 
markets, might be given, almost without limit, all bearing 
on the increasingly large operations of city governments 
and all showing the widely varied phases of municipal ac- 
tivity. 

From this statistical survey of the 135 largest cities in 
the United States, however, the American people may get 
some rough conception of the largeness of the preblem now 
confronting them. It must be borne in mind that the sta- 
tistics are not complete, although they are as perfect as pos- 
sible in view of the utter lack of uniformity in municipat 
accounting. But after all allowances for incompleteness 
and errors are made, there still is an impressive significance 
in this vast picture of municipal life in this country which 
we get from these figures. They show how far we have 
progressed in the effort to readjust ourselves to the new and 
peculiar social conditions of urban population. They glow, 
too, with the promise of hope for the future—that time 
when the city beautiful is no more a dream; when the evils 
of the present have all been swept away ; when city environ- 
ment helps instead of hurts the development of the race; 
and when civic virtue thrives in an atmosphere created in 
the transition from a struggle with the worst to a striving 
for the best of life. 





THE PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN IN CIVIC 
GROWTHS 


CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM 


We are agreed that education is a preparation for con- 
tacts. We live by contacts and we learn by them. But 
in speaking to-day of education, I limit myself to the tech- 
nical significance of the term. And of the various stages 
of education, I select that stage which is represented by 
the kindergarten. 

The fullest exemplification of the kindergarten idea I 
find in the really representative public kindergaten. The 
public kindergarten, rather than the free or private kinder- 
garten, holds closest parallel to the life of a city. The 
public kindergarten, at its best, is cosmopolitan. In it all 
sorts and conditions of children meet one another on equal 
footing. No matter what his father may be or have, a child 
in the kindergarten is just a child. He stands and falls on 
what he is and does. My experience is, that neither pri- 
vate kindergarten nor the free kindergarten affords this 
important educational opportunity of mixed companion- 
ship to the same degree as does the public kindergarten. 
And I regard it as a most valuable equipment toward 
future good citizenship. The price necessarily attached 
to the private kindergarten makes admission prohibitive 
to the very poor, while the element of charity inherent 
in the free kindergarten deters the wealthy and the well- 
to-do from lending it their patronage in the interest of 
their own children. The taxpayers in every citizen’s 
family, be it high or humble, support the public kindergar- 
ten. Therefore, it excludes none, either by reason of price 
or of pride. 

The experiences of the kindergarten, in common with 
all subsequent right educational steps, are systematically or- 
ganized experiences, distributed and concentrated in such 
a way as to give a child a practical experience of the reci- 
procity between himself, as one, and all others, as many. 

805 
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The farthest reaching principle of the kindergarten idea is 
precisely this of what Froebel calls the member-whole— 
glied-ganzes. The Spaniards have a proverb, “No hay hombre 
sin hombre,” and this well expresses the kindergarten idea 
of the reaction of the individual and the community upon 
each other. All other ideas grow out of it and are subser- 
vient to it. This is the idea at the base of all good govern- 
ment. It is the kindergarten idea par excellence—the idea 
which, if carried out with all the children from kinder- 
garten to the university, will prove the successful rival of 
every unpatriotic and self-seeking organization of citizens, 
and the more than adequate substitute for every movement 
for municipal reform. 

I want, then, to demonstrate the following proposi- 
tions: First. The nature of the method of the kindergar- 
ten in dealing with childish experiences. Second. The 
bearing of the experience of the kindergarten upon civic 
growths. 

And, as introductory to the main matter of my paper, 
it may be well to ask, What are some of the problems of 
city life? 

“Bossism,” politics, pure water, light, transit, popular 
education, the opening of breathing places to the people, 
free parks, art galleries, museums, city architecture. These 
are a few of many issues which confront the public-spirited 
citizens. The years are rung in and the years are rung out. 
Over and over, we witness the lamentable failure of the re- 
form element to reach the needs of the voters. A recent 
newspaper reports a representative committee gathering 
at a political club; and, although this was not a “reform” 
gathering, what was then said by the political leaders con- 
tains, to my mind, the key to the failure of present reform 
methods to reform. In speaking of a statement to the 
effect that one-third of the precincts of his city are without 
a minority representation, owing to the machinations of 
the majority, he continued: “The chief trouble seems to 
be that those who are known as ‘the better class of citi- 
zens’ are afraid to rub elbows with the common people on 
election day.” The significance of this assertion, which, as 
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we all know, has only too much truth in it, is so profound 
and far-reaching that in seeking its cause we are led back 
step by step to the beginning of its development in early 
childhood. 

A child who has had early, natural and free contacts 
with all sorts of people, regardless of that un-American 
thing called “class,” is going to have no fear of “touching 
elbows” with any class of his fellow citizens when he shall 
have grown to manhood. Such ideas, unlike Topsy, do not 
“just grow.” They are inculcated by adult precept and 
example and by the exclusion of a various association. “I 
don’t like that little girl,’ remarked a daintily-dressed five 
year old, pointing to the picture of another child which the 
children were examining. “Why not?” “Because she 
hasn’t any shoes on.” That child had missed the advan- 
tage of an inspiring contact with all sorts of children, just 
as children. In later years her son would probably go to 
swell that element of the unfortunate “better class of citi- 
zens” who fear to “rub elbows” with the common people. 

To say that the experiences of the kindergarten are 
drawn from the institutions of civilized society and from 
nature is to say nothing at all. There is nowhere else 
from which a child of the present civilization can draw 
them. But it does mean something to say that contacts 
supplied by the kindergarten are in their nature universal, 
not particular and accidental. When a possible experi- 
ence is so far-reaching that it comes home directly or indi- 
rectly to every child as a personal interest, then, says the 
kindergarten, let every one share in it. The fact that it 
is of universal interest makes it a legitimate rally-point 
for educational suggestion. With this thought in mind 
the kindergartner plans the children’s excursions; all sorts 
of excursions; excursions to things, to places, to people. 
And, after the child’s little being has been filled to over- 
flowing with the joy of going, and seeing, and hearing, 
and handling; after he has looked upon the ways and the 
lives of other people and of things, then he, of his own ac- 
cord and with joyous spontaneity, gives them all out again 
in the form of games and plays. He reproduces them through 
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the use of the much-misunderstood kindergarten material, 
making men and nature live for him as he has seen them 
live for themselves; digging, planting, watering; cherish- 
ing the life of the animal from egg, cocoon or tender youth; 
transforming material like the workingman; in short, ex- 
pressing himself through the protean forms of institutional 
and natural life. All that abounding life other than his 
own becomes his birthright by reason of his imitation of 
it. By every dramatic reproduction of an alien life he 
transmutes the element of strangeness and remoteness into 
familiarity and closeness. Contact with life, together with 
his childish reproduction of contact, does exactly what it 
says it does; it puts him in sympathetic touch with forms 
of life other than his own. 

Every experience which the kindergarten makes pos- 
sible to the children is selected with a view to the large- 
ness of its relation. What naturally develops through the 
child’s kindergarten experience must be ideas which intro- 
duce him to process, to productiveness, as in the indus- 
tries ; to co-operative service, as in the state; to the neces- 
sary and reciprocal reaction of great and small, as in the 
family ; to personal responsibility, as in tendance on plant 
and animal life. These and other comprehensive thoughts 
dictate the choice of kindergarten experiences. There is 
nothing arbitrary about it. Other kinds of contacts will 
come uninvited to the children outside of the life of the 
kiacergarten. The kindergarten must reckon with them 
in the effect they have upon the character, but it must 
make better use of its limited time than to make them its 
choice. The children see the scjssors grinder in the street 
outside, but it is not to the scissors grinder that the ex- 
c irsions of the kindergarten lead them. It is to the larger 
l: bor of the farmer, the miller, the baker, the mother in 
tle home, in order that the ideas of unbroken process, of 
productiveness and relativity may stand out in strong re- 
lief. 

“The point of contact,” to use a phrase made famous 
by Mr. Dubois, is the child’s little cake or bit of bread 
which he eats at his breakfast table or his kindergarten 
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lunch. The visits he makes to the farm, and mill, and 
shop form the overflow material for his sympathetic re- 
production through work or play. First, the accumula- 
tion of material, then the use of it. First the excursion, 
then the expression concerning the excursion. That is 
the child’s own way of doing it. That is the way of the 
kindergarten or it would be moving up stream. 

There is another kind of experience which the kinder- 
garten provides right within its walls. That other experi- 
ence is the joint individual and co-operative nature of the 
children’s life among themselves. Here no excursions 
are needed and no reproductions. The children are 
the points of contact and their own experiences. Here 
they are not only in touch with life, they are life in very 
earnest. A child goes to work and the result becomes his 
own property. He sews and weaves and paints, and mod- 
els, and the product of his industry is his to do with as he 
may choose. Again, he goes to work for the sake of the 
kindergarten in joint action with the other children. His 
work, perhaps, forms part of a decorative design for the 
common room, or of a gift in common for a chosen friend. 
He has his own garden to tend. He is responsible for its 
appearance. The other children protect him in his own- 
ership in it. Again, he turns in with many children for the 
care of the common bit of garden plot, the property of all. 
He takes his turn at placing chairs, serving lunches, dis- 
tributing materials. When his turn is over, he gives way 
to others who, in their turn, serve him. The individual 
has his place and his right, but the community-right is 
larger and comes first. He may not like this order of 
things ; but if his dislike of it becomes so marked as to dis- 
turb the community, it joins against them to set him aside 
until he shall have learned the hard lesson of the relation 
of the one to the whole. 

This, then, is the much-discussed, often-criticised “ar- 
tificial” method of the kindergarten—this of providing 
conditions which the children would not _ necessarily 
chance upon by themselves, and of organizing them for 
educational ends. If it be artificial to select the better, 
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the more permanent, the more nearly universal experien- 
ces of life and to set children down in the midst of them 
rather than to choose the scattered, the haphazard, the not- 
always-virtuous contacts of the street for early schooling, 
then the kindergarten does do this “artificial” thing. So 
do all careful parents when they exclude from the home 
harmful influences. 

Up to this point, if I have done nothing more, I ought 
to have demonstrated clearly what personal and communal 
virtues grow of necessity out of the kindergarten idea, and 
its way of selecting and organizing contacts. I ought to 
have suggested how a child’s natural and proper instinct 
for the protection of his own interests comes to include a 
desire to protect other people’s interests as well as his own. 
I ought to have shown that, while this sympathy has its 
point of departure in concern for himself, it has its out- 
come in a concern for others along with himself, and this 
through the reactions which directly affect him in the mu- 
tual relations which exist between himself and his society. 
That this altruistic outcome has its root in a distinctly sel- 
fish feeling of closer sympathy with himself than with 
every body and thing outside of himself, by no means 
marks it as an unworthy feeling. It simply means that he 
knows himself more intimately than he does anybody or 
anything else. It is an argument for extending to the ut- 
most his acquaintance with the best people and things, to 
give an opportunity to the community-feeling to increase 
and wax strong. 

Here, then, in the individual-community idea, is the 
broad ground on which the kindergarten meets the citizen. 
Everything else is merely detail. It is very important de- 
tail, however, and perhaps I cannot better illustrate the 
parallels to be drawn between kindergarten and city life 
and indicate the effect of the one upon the other, than by 
reminding you of the problems which, in my introduction, 
were pointed out as incident to every municipal govern- 
ment. These were the problems of city economics, ser- 
vice, health, convenience, education, and of necessary re- 
form along all these lines. 
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In observing the method employed by public-spirited 
citizens to meet these issues, it is curious to note that 
widely different as are these questions one principle rules 
in their adjustment. That is the principle which I have 
called the kindergarten idea, the idea which directs civili- 
zation and makes it possible, the idea of the member-whole, 
the individual and the community unified and inseparable. 
“There is no man without man.” The absolutely solitary 
man is an impossibility. So, in a city, municipal growths 
proceed through combination. The kindergarten child 
has learned this long ago. In order to effect their munici- 
pal purposes, men and women form all sorts of clubs, so- 
cieties, associations, leagues, organizations. This, too, did 
the kindergarten child, working in groups, here for one 
purpose, there for another, learning the value of a helping 
hand. On a little railroad run which I have been taking 
somewhat frequently of late, I have been interested in the 
signs over doors and gates—signs suggestive of just this 
principal of co-operation. “Day Nursery,” one reads. 
“Boys’ Parlor” is another; still a third says, “Children’s 
Playground under the protection of the Women’s Park As- 
sociation.” These signs mean that one set of citizens have 
come together for the benefit of another set of citizens. 
They give cheerful service, protection and relief to little 
children and working mothers. They give the boys a 
chance away from the street. They open breathing places 
for children under the big trees and the fresh grass, where 
their natural play instinct may have full scope. So does 
the child in the kindergarten give of his strength and time, 
give something of all he has, cheerfully and to the public 
service. 

Look at the names of a few of the city organizations 
and see in them the kinship of the purposes they indicate 
with the daily doings in the public kindergarten around 
your corner: The Law and Order Society, The Park As- 
sociations, The Botanical Club, The Forestry Association, 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
The Audubon Society, The Art Club, The Treble Clef, 
The Orpheus Club, The Literary Associations, The Mu- 
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nicipal Club, The Civic Club, The Public Education 
Association, The Prison Association. These are only a 
random few of the dozens of organizations whose points 
of departure trace their pedigree to home and kindergar- 
ten, through an illustrious line of right educational con- 
tacts, with the university as the first step back. Are not 
the names of the societies I have cited recalled by a sight 
of the children at their orderly, law-directed games; the 
children on their excursions to woody nooks and parks, 
and returning to dig and plant and foster. The children in 
their visit to the barnyard, and returning to the care of 
their kindergarten pets. The children beautifying their 
room with flowers and leaves, drinking in the unconscious 
influence of good pictures, choosing and combining color 
and form, painting, modeling. The children learning the 
use of good language by using it, listening to good poems 
and fine prose, hearing good stories and telling them over 
again. The children quieting under good music, brighten- 
ing under it, singing it, choosing their favorites and listen- 
ing to the favorites of their playmates. The children relat- 
ing their experiences with the postman, the policeman and 
other servants of the city, giving and receiving willing 
service, selecting leaders, declaring themselves for and 
against room reform and administration. The children re- 
acting in a body, upon a child as individual, by setting 
him aside for a time in order to protect the well-being of 
their community? Here, in the every-day experiences of 
any good kindergarten, are to be found in little the many 
phases of the problems of a city. 

But the kindergarten offers a special advantage: 
namely, the opportunity for the practice of citizenship be- 
fore real civic duties present themselves. It is a sort of 
natural training school for citizenship. Theory is a ne- 
cessary preliminary to performance, even when the doer 
is not sufficiently enlightened in his work to be aware that 
he holds a theory. But practice is the test of theory. 
Right here in the kindergarten, our six-year-olds are uncon- 
sciously testing theories of life through problems which 
will arise, willy-nilly, even in a child’s life, as soon as that 
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child begins to come in contact with other children. The 
children solve these problems for themselves. But the 
wise eye is upon them, the suggestive word awaits their 
need, the helping hand adjusts conditions and provides 
the material for the children to act against. The master- 
mind of the kindergarten—for such it ought to be—per- 
mits mistakes it is true, but, at the same time, it prevents 
the fumbling apprentice from the discouragement of the 
unnecessary stumble. 

The beginning of things great in their consumma- 
tion are in one sense greater than their end—in the same 
sense as that which we mean when we say, “the child is 
the father of the man.” For the start dictates the direc- 
tion. 


“ce 





If one step’s awry, one budge 

Calls for correction by a step we thought 

Got over long since; why, ’till that is wrought, 
No progress! r 


The beginning—a little child—may, in its consumma- 
tion, be the statesman or the traitor. The builders of the 
“city beautiful” will be men and women of such begin- 
nings, bountiful in the sympathy and understanding which 
come of an abundance of life-giving contacts, eager for the 
human touch of the high and lowly, large of view and tem- 
perate of judgment. Such are the citizens whom we have 
a right to expect as an outcome of the kindergartens. 
Such are the citizens who will so manifold the kindergar- 
ten that not a child in the remotest nook and corner of our 
country searched by the public school shall fail of his op- 
portunity, through the public kindergartens, to lend a hand 
toward right civic growths. 








THE FARM BOY’S TRIUMPH 
J. S. CRAWFORD 


There is so much difference between farm life and city 
life that we come easily to regard people as belonging to 
one or the other of these two great classes. The line which 
divides them is distinctly drawn and, where farmers are 
poor, it is closely guarded, especially by town and city folk. 
So true is this that the words “granger,” “Reub,” “hay- 
seed,” “rustic,” etc., have come to express with technical 
nicety a sort of comical disdain entertained by urban peo- 
ple for their country cousins. In our own country this clas- 
sification into city and country life is elemental and com- 
prehensive. Now, I want to inquire whether the greater 
probability of success lies in a group of country boys or in 
a group of city boys. 

Does the boy with better chance make the better man? 
If so, the inquiry is commonplace and should be dismissed 
as unimportant. Does the boy with the poorer chance 
make the better man? If so, an interesting fact is disclosed, 
one that needs an explanation and that is bound to attract 
the attention of thinking men. 

In every man’s experience are certain dominant facts 
which stand out like finger-boards pointing to results, some- 
times expected and sometimes unexpected. In the history 
of every community are certain predominant facts relating 
to the destiny of boys, sometimes expected, sometimes un- 
expected. No exact rule can be laid down for analyzing 
human nature or predicting human experience. Hence I 
can point out general tendencies only, and discuss the bal- 
ance of probabilities only. First, there is the question of 
opportunity; second, of results; third, of the reasons for 
the results. 

First. In the very nature of things, eminence and dis- 
tinction can be attained in the city only. This is to the ad- 
vantage of the boy raised in the city. He may attend the 
public school and acquire an education far beyond anything 
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possible in the country—far beyond anything conceived by 
directors of country schools. He may acquire the classic 
languages, with French and German. He may master the 
rudiments of physical science and advance well into mathe- 
matics—that greatest triumph of the human mind. He 
may become well grounded in history, political economy, 
mental science and international law—all without costing 
him 2 dollar for tuition or board. In evening schools he 
may learn book-keeping, commercial law and commercial 
methods. He may attend an industrial school and acquire 
a vast fund of practical knowledge concerning the mechan- 
ical and industrial arts. I know of nothing that will help 
a young man to interpret the spirit of the present better 
than a course in electrical, mining or civil engineering. 
Subsidiary to his school advantages are the chances which 
a city boy has to hear the popular lectures of the day. Every 
Sunday he may listen to sermons expressing the best 
thought in the best way. He may attend Sunday-schools 
where teachers narrate the biographies of great men and 
expound the philosophies of the greatest men. The city 
boy, too, has access to libraries, beautiful art galleries and 
interesting museums, where he may find history condensed, 
history concrete. In the courts of law he may hear distin- 
guished pleaders; in schools of medicine he may listen to 
gifted doctors and demonstrators; in the contests of politi- 
cians he may inform himself with the current thought of 
great statesmen, legislators and public men. Then he has 
the daily papers by which to keep informed on the present. 

I am not one of those who condemn the drama. Few 
things will impress a young man more deeply than “Shore 
Acres” or “Hazel Kirke.” Few things will acquaint him 
with the settings of history better than “Julius Caesar” or 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” staged well and played well. Nei- 
ther do I know anything that will carry a man’s esthetic 
sense into higher pleasures than a great chorus in grand 
opera. It is wonderful how the melody of tones and the 
harmony of chords interpret the noble thought and the sub- 
tle feeling of a master. Pleyel’s hymn touches the soul 
with pity, while the Marsellaise hymn of Rouget de I’Isle is 
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the prayer of a soldier and the incarnation of war. It 
would seem that every sentiment of the human heart may 
be touched into action with sounds of music. 

In the practical work-a-day world it is hard to find a 
limit to the opportunity of the city boy for improvement. 
He has only to use his eyes. The sub-structure and super- 
structure of massive buildings, the architecture of rich 
men’s homes, park construction, street construction, 
wharves, docks, piers, perhaps ocean steamers and battle 
ships, mills, factories and dépdéts of distribution; merchan- 
dise, articles of luxury from every region of the commer- 
cial world; the markets and market-places are before this 
city lad. He may inspect them, he may inquire about them, 
he may study them, he may lay up a vast amount of infor- 
mation concerning them. Better yet, he may lay the 
foundation for friendships among sensible men who will 
interest themselves in his behalf, taking a pride in his 
growing mind and expanding range of information. 

This young man learns to dress in good taste, to ap- 
pear well. He learns social forms and is refined in the 
courtesies of polite society. His manners become natural. 
He is self-contained and self-possessed. He meets ladies 
with ease. He addresses men of influence without re- 
straint. He learns the art of companionship. This same 
young man is pleasant of face, supple of limb, quick of eye, 
alert, smart, witty, attractive. I am not writing of the very 
wealthy nor yet of the very poor. All the opportunities of 
which I write are open to the great middle-class city boy. 
Most of them, excluding the high-school and the opera, 
are open to the poor-class city boy. Nor am I writing of 
the depraved and degraded. It is the boy with average in- 
stincts, aspirations and ambitions I have in mind. Cer- 
tainly, I have not overdrawn the chance for acquiring facts, 
training the mind and learning the ways of the world. 

In these complex surroundings, vivified and colored 
with all the pleasures of human life, large fortunes are 
made, opulent benefactions are established and masterful 
men rise to supremacy. It is in the city that intellect and 
genius demonstrate themselves. In order to satisfy his 
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ambition, therefore, the city boy is not compelled te change 
his surroundings or his situation. From the very 
threshold of his father’s house he sees the smokestack of 
the rolling-mill; he hears the steam whistles of shops and 
factories; he can see the domes, spires, towers or steeples 
of churches, school-houses, court-houses, counting-houses, 
printing-offices, hospitals, galleries, synagogues and tem- 
ples. They are the avenues to success; about them there is 
no mystery; through them there is nothing to “refrain his 
footsteps”—such is the opportunity of the city boy. 
Turning now to the question of opportunity for the 
country boy, we find it more difficult to write. Much of 
his time is spent with horses and oxen. As he drives 
against the northwest wind, water-drops roll from his eyes, 
a ruddy glint comes into his face, already mellowed with 
tan and freckles. This boy’s hands are chapped. His 
fingers are large and stiff. His clothing is often faded, 
soiled, worn, and, maybe, patched. His body is strong 
but awkward. In town the street urchins assail him with 
ridicule ; he hears the cry of “high-ball” and “rubber-neck.” 
At home the country boy learns to do chores. In school 
he learns to like geography and arithmetic, to hate gram- 
mar and composition. He learns to like the story of Lin- 
coln, with his maul and iron wedge. His heart beats with 
enthusiasm as he reads of Daniel Boone, Patrick Henry 
and the Hebrew prophets. He hates Aaron Burr, the old 
tory leaders and the intrigue of scoundrels. In the little 
church, with its narrow aisles and stuffy corners, he hears 
sermons—shall I say it?—devoid of color and destitute of 
information. His political views are inspired by county 
campaigns. He becomes a partisan. He rejoices in the 
success of his candidate for the legislature. The future 
of the country looks dark when his member of congress 
fails to be re-elected. He reads a newspaper printed at 
the county seat. His father takes a religious paper, a 
general weekly and a market bulletin. In the house are a 
dozen books, bought from colporteurs and seedy-looking 
agents. Among them is a “History of the Bible,” “Sher- 
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man’s March to the Sea,” “The Home Doctor,” and a large 
volume of poems on flowers. 

In mechanical processes this boy’s observation is 
confined to shoeing horses and repairing plows; to build- 
ing corn-cribs and farm dwellings. Almost the only fac- 
tory he sees is a creamery and a wagon-shop. In art, this 
country boy sees a few chromos and engravings selected 
with reference to no subject and no standard of taste. He 
has heard the church tunes and knows a few polkas and 
hornpipes. He has been to the circus once, a twenty-five 
cent theatre on occasion, and to church socials without 
number. This boy sleeps in a good bed, has a wholesome 
palate, knows the rudiments of baseball and shares the 
prejudice of his people. 

By and by he learns to plow and plant, to cultivate, 
reap and thresh. He knows how to feed and fatten stock, 
to drive a sulky-plow, to operate a self-binder and set up a 
hay-loader. Further on this boy learns to break a colt, to 
match a span of horses, and to pick out the best pig or bul- 
lock in the herd. He keeps his word without learning how 
—that was inborn. But he does learn to defend himself 
with his tongue, mayhap with his fist. He may have 
drunk a little beer, played some fifteen-ball pool and raced 
horses up the back lane of his father’s farm. He hates 
show and false pretence, despises the woman with a pow- 
dered face and the sandy man with a dyed mustache. 

Still this young farmer is not satisfied. In truth, he 
is deeply discontented. He feels that there is a mysteri- 
ous power in the earth, and air, and rain and sunshine. 
He knows that they build up yellow corn in one hill and 
white corn in another. So far as he can see the roots and 
stalks and blades and blossoms are alike. “Out of the 
blackest dirt comes the whitest rose.” Has this a lesson 
for him? Does the best man come out of the hardest con- 
ditions? 

Ambition has a place in this brave young heart. He 
must know something about the world, about the way 
things are done in the world, and he must do something! 
So he finds his way to the city. It matters not whether it 
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be to a college, a doctor’s office, to a lawyer’s office, to an 
engineer’s office or to the office of a railroad superinten- 
dent. He is gone, and he is gone because he has outgrown 
the opportunity of a country boy. Shall we hear of him 
again? Not for ten or twenty years. What is he doing 
meanwhile? Taking care of his own room and making his 
own bed—sometimes he cooks his own meals and darns 
his only suit of ready-made clothing, short in the legs and 
shorter in the sleeves. He struggles with his books, strug- 
gles with his classes and struggles to get a position. What 
wonder if this raw, awkward, verdant country boy, un- 
kempt and unlearned in the life of city people, should be 
lost in the world’s fierce competition ? 

Second. After twenty years or so, the formative in- 
fluence operating on this young man has spent its force 
and we come to a consideration of results. Eight govern- 
ors of states report themselves as country-born to one 
raised in the city. Three-fourths of the judges of the su- 
preme court of the United States were farmer’s sons. 
Eighty per cent. of our United States senators and con- 
gressmen were raised in country homes. Only two presi- 
dents of this republic were born and bred in city life. The 
best information available leads me to believe that a great 
majority of railroad managers, factory superintendents, 
civil engineers, bankers, editors, clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, and scientists—in short, men of execution 
—men who control the present and modify the future— 
came from the country. Not one town boy in a hundred 
succeeds on a farm, while most of the cities are ruled by 
men who one day carried water to the field and sheaves to 
shock. 

Third. To my mind the cause at the bottom of these 
results is discontent. Moralists claim that surroundings 
in the country conduce to peace of mind. If that were true, 
migration to the country would be greater than migration 
into the city. It is not. It will not do to say that the city 
boy is depraved and degraded, lazy and untruthful. If, in 
the city, there be greater temptation for boys to go wrong 
there is also greater inducement for them to go right. If 
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vice be organized to lead boys down, virtue is organized 
to lead them up. You will find just as many goody-goody 
boys in the city as you will in the country, and they are just 
as worthless. Surely, if a people are satisfied, they will 
not advance. Discontent is at the bottom of progress. 
There may be discontent in the city, but there is more of 
it in the country, hence the great desire of the country boy 
to improve his condition. This greater desire impels him 
to greater effort. The city boy is more nearly satisfied. 
His ambition is not so keen, neither is his aspiration so 
strong. At the age of twenty he has imbibed from his 
surroundings more knowledge of the world than most 
farmers at thirty. There is such a thing as mental conges- 
tion or stagnation. It comes from too much learning or 
from a too-highly refined education. The natural intelli- 
gence of a boy ought to be developed by artificial intelli- 
gence, not destroyed or paralyzed. The man is to be pit- 
ied who knows a great many systematized facts, and yet can 
not make his own living. If there be three professors of 
Chaldee where one is needed, two will be helpless. If 
there be three wood-choppers where one is needed, the 
other two can husk corn or dig potatoes. Now, the city 
boy, with his suavity, refined education and polite manners, 
lacks the adaptability of his country competitors. His feet 
are educated to pavements, his touch to finished products, 
his eye to artistic landscapes. Contact with rough and 
crude material disconcerts him. He is familiar with sat- 
ins and velvets, with concords and harmonies, with 
shades and tints, with palates and the dishes which serve 
them. He lacks persistent effort, because he lacks the in- 
citing cause to effort—discontent. Of course, I am speak- 
ing of rational acts, not those of passion or caprice. 

As I look at it, then, discontent is the primary cause of 
progress. It stimulates men to work for more than the 
necessaries, and it interprets the reason for the farm boy’s 
great success. Reinforcing this cause is a method of de- 
velopment. We develop in two ways—from within and 
from without. Coming in contact with a great volume 
and variety of extrinsic facts, the mind of the city boy be- 
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comes acute and quick to apprehend; soon curiosity is sat- 
isfied and lethargy sets in. Ambition and indifference do 
not subsist together. Contrariwise, the country boy 
learns to think, to reflect, te comprehend, to reason and to 
use what facts he acquires. This subjective method de- 
velops perseverance and courage; from them emanates 
hope. Let a man be excited to action by discontent; let 
him have patience, courage and hope; let him have the 
power to think clearly, with facts sufficient to inform his 
judgment and he will ignore opposition. The world rec- 
ognizes these forces, organized to produce results, in its 
great admiration of foresight, will power and accomplish- 
ment. Even a narrow man may be a dangerous competi- 
tor, because of his capacity for concentration, but he never 
excites admiration. 

The qualities which I set down as sufficient unto suc- 
cess beget earnestness—an earnest man is apt to be an 
honest man. He depends upon himself; he impresses that 
self upon others. He becomes an employer. He origi- 
nates, contrives, leads. He wants good schools, good 
churches, good roads. He favors and founds institutions. 
His life-work is blended with those things that elevate so- 
ciety and ameliorate the conditions of those around him. 

As a corollary to my position, let me cite the fact that 
in every country neighborhood there are a few contented 
people. They have dogs and children, liking both. They 
shoot rabbits by daylight, and procure melons or roasting- 
ears by starlight. They migrate from hovels to hospitals, 
and finally bring up at the poor-house or penitentiary. 

Now, a few words more about the town boy. He 
makes a good clerk, a good book-keeper, a pleasant com- 
panion. He comes to be a little faded and to look a little 
seedy. He comes to lose some of his old-time content- 
ment, but he still learns to dance a cotillion or play a game 
of cards with half the effort of his employer,—his employer, 
once a farm boy, now a benefactor. 





EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


THE CONDUCT of the corporations in the coal strike has 
been a puzzle to everybody. President Baer has solved the 
mystery by announcing that “the rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and cared for, not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God, in 
His infinite wisdom, has given control of the property in- 
terests of the country.” Nothing has ever emanated from 
the “divinely appointed” ruler of all the Russias, or any 
other absolute potenate, more arrogant, more insulting to 
manhood, more repugnant to the true Christian spirit and 
to common sense, or to the idea of democracy, than this. 
Such a notion is intolerable in this country. Personal free- 
dom and property rights must suffer and ultimately perish 
under any régime of government based upon such a theory. 


THE ELECTION of William S. Devery as the recognized 
leader of the Tammany forces in the Ninth election district 
in New York city is a significant event. He is probably 
the most brazenly corruptible and corrupting man in pub- 
lic life in New York, if not in the United States. His suc- 
cess was not the result of a dictatorial conspiracy, but of 
the most thoroughly public, frank, straightforward and 
above-board canvass of the district. There were two other 
candidates striving for the place, but Mr. Devery adopted 
the lowest and most brazenly debauching use of money, 
beer and abuse that he could invent. Several weeks of the 
free distribution of these, and all the exposure that the 
press of the city and the other candidates could furnish, 
and Mr. Devery won, high and dry. His election as leader 
of the district gives him a seat in the highest councils of 
Tammany Hall, and he is without doubt the most truly 
representative person in that august body. His success 
under these circumstances furnishes an unerring picture 
of the Tammany character. Bad is Tammany, and Devery 
is its prophet. 
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“*Yet the sound of weeping for them [the New York shop girls] 
is scarcely heard in their streets, but, strange to say, right from 
that quarter wells up a gushing gurgle of holy hysteria about the 
education of whites and negroes alike in the South, the terrible ‘be- 
nighted’ and ‘backward’ South—hysterics vociferously and enthusias- 
tically echoed by dreamers about ‘child slavery’ in southern cotton- 
mills. Bah!’—Manufacturers’ Record. 

“It is sufficient answer to this organ of southern industry to say 
that southern men and women are in the forefront of the battle for 
the children, and that such help as they are receiving from the North 
is in response to their appeals for aid and their readiness to criticise 
their own institutions and laws. The northern newspapers which have 
spoken out manfully against this outrage are, moreover, not open to 
the charge of criticising the South from a holier-than-thou point of 
view, because they have freely and readily admitted that the re- 
sponsibility for the existing conditions rests largely with the northern 
capitalists who deliberately determined to employ children of tender 
age and to defeat all corrective legislation..—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Evening Post expresses the sentiment of the pro- 
gressive journals and enlightened public opinion of the 
country, South as well as North. The ill-natured scolding 


by the Manufacturers’ Record of all who favor this humane 
movement is happily the striking exception among south- 
ern journals. The more the movement increases in popu- 
larity the louder the Record rages, until its storming has 
really become a sign of progress. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s address at Cincinnati is un- 
mistakably the strongest public utterance he has made dur- 
ing his speaking itinerary. He states the different points 
of view with clearness and precision, and gives a mortal 
blow to the theory that tariff reduction is a cure for the 
evils of trusts. He made, with telling emphasis, the point 
so often presented in these pages, that to whatever extent 
a reduction of tariff would cripple the very large corpora- 
tions it would more seriously injure the small ones in the 
same industry, and entire removal of protective duties 
would be fatal to the small concerns. 

Thus, the effect of that policy would be, not to lessen 
the monopolistic element in large corporations, but to in- 
crease it by killing all the small competitors. If the tariff 
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has any effect at all upon the prosperity of these concerns, 
it has the most helpful effect on the small ones. Its ten- 
dency, therefore, is to insure competition by perpetuating 
the existence of the smaller competitors. The result of 
protection is to help wholesome competition among domes- 
tic industries, and not to foster monopoly. The abolition 
of protection would be to destroy competition and make 
monopoly much more easy to accomplish. 

Much of the president’s Cincinnati speech was sound 
and strong, and his best friends might well wish that he 
had delivered none other. 


“The editor of GuNToN’s MAGAZINE quoted with some amplitude 
from us what we had to say about the business inconvenience of tariff 
revision; but he took good care not to reprint what we had to say as 
reasons why, in spite of this temporary inconvenience, a revision of the 
tariff should be speedily undertaken.”—Boston Herald, Sept. 22nd. 


IF THERE Is any danger that a single reader of this 
magazine should suspect the Herald of being opposed to 
tariff revision, we hasten to correct that impression. It 
never was guilty of such an offence. The Herald has been 
ready, on all occasions, to aid in lowering the tariff under 
any available pretext. 

The point of the quotation was to call attention to the 
fact that “such a pronounced advocate of tariff revision as 
the Boston Herald” admits that “even a republican tariff re- 
vision would tend to temporarily, at least, depress business 
activity.” That our readers should not suspect the Herald 
of being opposed to tariff revision merely because it would 
create a disturbance, we quoted the following: 


“But to those who have at heart the best interests of the American 
people, both now and hereafter, the fact that the taking of a necessary 
dose of medicine for a really serious disease produces a temporary 
nausea, furnishes not the least reason for refusing to take it.” 


The only difference between GuNTON’s MAGAZINE and 
the Boston Herald is, that we prefer business prosperity to 
tariff revision, and the Herald prefers tariff revision to busi- 
ness prosperity. 
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SENATOR Mason, of Illinois, has announced his inten- 
tion of introducing a bill into congress to protect the inter- 
ests of the public in labor conflicts like the present coal 
strike. The bill is to empower the government in such cases 
to authorize the attorney-general to appoint a receiver 
for the property, and continue the business until laborers 
and mine owners can come to terms by arbitration, or other- 
wise. 

Simultaneously with this comes a pamphlet from a 
prominent member of the Suffolk, Mass., bar, arguing from 
a common law basis that, when property owners so use their 
property as to create a public interest in its administration, 
the public has a constitutional right to participate in the 
management, under certain conditions. In support of this, 
he cites the opinion of Chief Justice Waite: 


“Property becomes clothed with a public interest when used in 
a manner to make it of public consequence and affect the community 
at large. When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which 
the public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest 
in that use, and must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good, to the extent of the interest he has thus created.” 


All this shows the tendency public opinion is taking 
and is sure to take if corporations insist upon acting in de- 
fiance of the public interest, upon the theory that “God, in 
Hjs infinite wisdom,” has put the whole matter into their 
hands. The altogether more prevalent notion, and the one 
that is sure to assert itself with increasing effectiveness, is 
that “God, in His infinite wisdom,” has given control of this 
matter to the people, and they will proceed to exercise it 
through various forms of caustic legislation. 


IN THE RETIREMENT of Hon. Andrew D. White as am- 
bassador to Germany, American diplomacy loses one of its 
strongest representatives. Mr. White combines scholar- 
ship, patriotism and devotion to public service in an un- 
usual degree. He not merely represented in Germany the 
best of American character, and conspicuously guarded all 
American interests, but he exercised a positive influence 
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over the German court. He was the real soul of the Hague 
peace conference. 

Hon. Frederick W. Holls, secretary of the American 
delegation to the peace conference, says that the fact that 
the peace conference at the Hague did not result in a fiasco 
was due entirely to the energy and influence of Ambassador 
White, whom he designates as the “greatest living diplo- 
mat.” He says that when the conference met it was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion that it should be only a cour- 
tesy meeting; that the chief concern was to save it from 
being ridiculous. But Mr. White inspired the American 
delegation with the idea that it must be taken seriously ; 
that the idea of arbitration and certain other features must 
be prepared and presented with seriousness and force by 
the American representatives; and through his influence 
that was done. It became observable, within the first few 
days, that a change was coming over the assembled dele- 
gates, the veering of being towards the American view, 


and ultimately the position taken by the American repre- 
sentatives became the accepted position of the others. 
Whatever there was of usefulness in that conference, and 
in the arbitration commission resulting from it, Mr. Holls 
insists, is due to the wisdom, tact, influence and earnestness 
of Ambassador White. 


In “AMERICAN INDustTRIES” for September, Mr. David 
M. Parry, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, discusses the question: “Will the Arbitrary 
Eight-hour Work-day Do?’ The special measure Mr. 
Parry is discussing is the proposition to compel all who 
produce any kind of supplies for the United States govern- 
ment to adopt the eight-hour system. He does not oppose 
the eight-hour idea, but points out that this particular 
proposition would subject the firms which do work for the 
government to an eight-hour system, while their competi- 
tors would be working ten hours, which he insists would be 
a heavy handicap. The folowing paragraph represents 
the broad, fair and catholic spirit which pervades the arti- 
cle throughout : 
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“I hold above all things in connection with this measure that the 
labor interests of the United States, as far as they are associated with 
the manufacturing industries, should take us into their confidence and 
not try to force a bill through congress without consulting our mutual 
interests. If the proposed bill is against our own interests, we should 
naturally be expected to oppose the proposition and organized labor 
should not feel aggrieved over it. If the trades have any confidence in 
the employers of this country, why should they not ask our advice 
in the preparation of such a measure?” 


If employers generally would take this attitude, the 
industrial question would very soon lose its acrimonious and 
belligerent element and become a matter of real economic 
discussion. Mr. Parry is pre-eminently right in asking that 
the laborers consult with the employers regarding pro- 
posed legislation, but this can only come when the em- 
ployers are willing to do likewise. It is gratifying that a 
man with such liberal views should be president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


IT IS AN INTERESTING study in editorial ethics to ob- 
serve the opposite uses to which certain journals will put 
the same argument, according to the topic. Here is an 
illustration from the New York Times. When talking on the 
tariff it makes use of the same argument to prove the op- 
posite result when talking on trusts. Here are two in- 
stances only a few days apart. Replying to a remark of 
Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, to the effect that the indus- 
trial depression of 1893 was due to the tariff policy of the 
Cleveland administration, it says: 


“This is an exhibition of mental and moral pauperism. It shows 
a mind empty of living political ideas. . . . It reveals a moral 
sense shriveled up and deadened, because the utterance is outrageously 
and notoriously false. No financial disaster or industrial paralysis re- 
sulted from the enactment of the Wilson tariff in 1894. The country 
was already suffering from financial disaster and business alarms oc- 
casioned by the Sherman silver coinage act of 1890.” 


The fact that the depression began in 1893 and the 
Wilson bill was not enacted until 1894 was used as an argu- 
ment to prove that the Wilson tariff was not the cause. 
Just as if the expectation of the Wilson bill did not exercise 
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its full effect in anticipation, which nobody knew better than 
the Times. A few days later the Times had occasion to 
criticise President Roosevelt’s utterances on the trust ques- 
tion, and here shows a thorough familiarity with the prin- 
ciple that the fear that a change of policy is coming is quite 
as destructive as the change itself: 


“Experience has taught us that it is fear of interference with busi- 
ness rather than the actual fact of interference that brings bad times 
and stagnation. The change in our political system Mr. Roosevelt 
advocates is so momentous and grave that no man could foretell what 
would happen under its working. Want of confidence in the future 
would deter capital from making commitments, the risks of business 
ordinarily taken would be declined, few contracts would be made save 
those absolutely necessary, mills and factories would greatly curtail 
their production and many of them shut down altogether, the wages of 
labor would be reduced and great numbers of workmen discharged, 
the prices of all securities would fall, their earning power would be 
greatly impaired, and in many cases wholly extinguished. Trade would 
suffer because of the lessened purchasing power of the people, markets 
would be stagnant, and idle money would accumulate in the banks. 
These conditions of depression would continue until the apprehended 
danger had been averted by the political action of the people.” 


Now this is exactly what occurred after the election of 
Cleveland in 1893; but when discussing that fact the Times 
purposely tries to mislead its readers as to the true, eco- 
nomic movement at that time. What it says on the trusts 
is clear, strong, true and convincing. What it says on the 
tariff is quibbling and confusing, and purposely misleading. 
With such editorial ethics in the “high-class journals,” 
there need be little wonder at a confused public opinion on 
all important national questions. 





THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full 
opportunity to “talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics 
or ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s 
Macazine. All communications, whether letters for publication or 
inquiries for the “Question Box,’ must be accompanied by the full 
name and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, 
if the writer objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous cor- 
respondents are ignored. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
Two Views of Ruskin Colony 


Editor Gunton’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—Dr. McDill’s inside view of the failure of the 
Ruskin colony, which was printed in the May Gunrton’s, 
interested me immensely. The editorial reply to Dr. Mc- 
Dill, printed in the same number, was so masterful and so 
complete that I have felt that further comment from me 
was not called for. I have long hesitated, too, about pre- 
cipitating what might develop into a personal controversy 
in the pages of this admirable magazine, but from this dis- 
tance perhaps a few words in my own defence may be 
pardoned. 

To Dr. McDill’s suggestion that “a little knowledge at 
first hand” would have prevented “much error” in my arti- 
cle in the December Gunton’s, I might reply that on the 
historical facts, so far as I can see, both articles were in 
essential agreement. Dr. McDill,- however, resented my 
statement that “the people dressed indifferently to the 
point of slatternliness.” My authority was Rev. Charles M. 
Skinner, whom I quoted at least once in my article, and he 
got his information “at first hand.” He said: 

“And you feel a pang when you see these people in their great, 
bleak dining-room, dressed like hod carriers and kitchen wenches 
and feeding uncomplainingly on bread, potatoes and bacon, because 
you see they deserve better.” 

Dr. McDill also took exception to my remark that the 
“children ran almost as wild as the razor-backs.” To quote 
Mr. Skinner again: 

829 
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“ 


Most of them [women] go in wrappers, while their 
children squat around in the hot sand with naked feet and bare 
mosquito-bitten shanks. a 


Inferentially, Dr. McDill took offence at my sugges- 
tion that the internal dissensions in the colony were “due 
to the fact that a lot of small people were rattling around 
in a big idea.” The adjectives I used wholly in a relative 
sense. I cannot see but what Dr. McDill made precisely 
the same statement when he ascribed “ignorance” as one of 
the three causes of failure, defining ignorance as a “lack 
of understanding the magnitude of our undertaking.” 

The chief difference between Dr. McDill and myself 
relates to the cause or causes of the failure. He said the 
failure was due to three fundamental errors: “Location, 
ignorance and a fatal charter.” I said that the end came 
as it had to similar experiments, “because the communal 
life made the people lazy.” He insisted that the whole his- 
tory of the colony proved that the people were not 
lazy. There is a fine distinction here, which was clearly 
brought out by Mr. Robbins’ editorial article, but which 
Dr. McDill failed to see. I think I paid quite as high a 
tribute to the tenacity, the determination, the heroism of 
the colonists in their work for the idea as Dr. McDill. 
There is a big difference in working for an idea, or an ideal, 
and working for one’s self or one’s neighbors. To quote 
Mr. Skinner again: 


“Still it is to be remembered that this [Georgia] is a climate which 
imposes laziness and sleepiness on the most active, and also that one of 
the very reasons for founding a community is to save work.” 


Finally, I attach little significance to Dr. McDill’s 
statement that there were “authors, artists, doctors, editors 
and teachers” there. The same may be said of our penal in- 
teachers” there. The same may be said of our penal in- 
stitutions; but to his “guess” that in twenty years the 
names associated with Ruskin will be “equally famous” 
with those connected with Brook Farm, I heartily respond: 
I hope so! WaALteR G. Davis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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QUESTION BOX 
An Orderly Strike 


Editor Gunton’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—What right have strikers to expect the sym- 
pathy of the public, when they resort to violence and in- 
timidation to prevent the mines being worked by anybody 
else? A. 

The strikers have no right to expect the sympathy of 
the public in resorting to violence and intimidation, and 
they do not expect the sympathy of the public in that. On 
the contrary, all their leaders now well know that violence 
injures the strikers’ cause with the public, but the public 
recognizes the obvious fact that the present coal strike has 
been one of the most orderly strikes, considering its size, 
that ever took place. This is the more surprising consider- 
ing the character, intelligence and social state of the labor- 
ers involved. Moreover, the public recognize that in Mr. 
Mitchell the miners have had a more rational, intelligent, 
dignified representative than in any similar strike. These 
facts count with the public. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the present coal strike, the dignity, fairness and good 
conduct of the miners, and the character of their leaders, 
has done much to strengthen the position of the labor 
unions. 





As to Tariff Revision 


Editor GuNTOoN’s MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—I notice you seem intensely opposed to any 
revision or agitation of the tariff whatever; yet it must be 
admitted that the tariff is not perfect, and as time goes on 
various schedules will become more and more inexcusable. 
Is it never to be touched for fear of possible disturbance, 
and if it is, under what conditions? It must not be touched 
in times of great prosperity; it should not, of course, be 
touched in times of depression. In what way is it ever to 
be kept up to date, or revised in any manner? M. R. B. 


Yes, we are opposed to a revision or agitation of tariff 
revision at present. Of course, the tariff law is not perfect. 
Neither is any other law. It would be difficult now to fix 
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a date when the tariff shou!d be revised. Yet it would be 
an excellent thing if the tariff could be revised at stated pe- 
riods, known a considerable time in advance. It is true 
that the most perfect tariff that could be adopted would 
grow out of joint with progress. But there are some con- 
ditions under which the tariff should not be touched. Two 
conditions are necessary to make a revision of tariff justifi- 
able: First, that a large number of the protected indus- 
tries should have manifestly outgrown the need of it, or 
become injured by it; and, second, that the time of revision 
should be sufficiently ahead for all industries to be adjusted 
to the coming change. For these reasons, a revision of the 
tariff should be postponed as long as possible, and, what 
would be better still, the revision should be done not by a 
party scramble in congress but by a commission of experts, 
whose results should be submitted to the approval of con- 
gress. But the dangers to business prosperity from a po- 
litical tariff revision now would be very much greater than 
any evil which can come from the operation of the tariff for 
many years to come. 





Union and Non-Union Labor 


Editor GuNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Mr. Hewitt says that the object of the labor 
union in the coal strike is to make it impossible for a non- 
union man to work in that industry. 

Is it not a fact that the organized miners, as well as 
the organized laborers in all trades, will not tolerate the 
presence of non-union workers, but practically keep them 
out of employment by going on strike rather than work with 
them? If this is a fact, is it not quite as arbitrary, and even 
more heartless, than anything the trusts do to independent 
competitors ? . M. H. 

No, it is not a fact that organized laborers will not tol- 
erate non-union workers. If it were, non-union workers 
would not get employment. There are probably four times 
as many non-union workers as union workers, and they 
get just as much work as the union laborers. 

It is true that organized laborers sometimes refuse to 
work with union men, but this is really not more general 
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than the effort of employing producers to coerce into their 
combinations outside competitors. It is not more common 
than the efforts of producers to compel jobbers and small 
dealers to refuse to buy from competitors who will not join 
their combination .or agreement. This practice is all 
wrong, but no worse and no better when done by laborers 
than when done by capitalists and business men. 

It is a crude element in human nature, and often pre- 
vails among employers and business men and social organ- 
izations as well as among trade unions. And it is not to 
Mr. Hewitt’s credit that he should hold it up as the peculiar 
sin of workingmen. Much that Mr. Hewitt has said on this 
coal strike indicates an intense, egotistical, narrow preju- 
dice. The spirit of his public interview was not that of a 
broad statesman, but that of a narrow doctrinaire, who mis- 
takes despotism for democracy. 





Coal Strike and Public Ownership 


Editor GunTon’s MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—In view of the treatment accorded the pub- 
lic by the operators in the recent coal strike, I would like 
to ask: What refuge from public ownership can you sug~ 
gest when the indications are that we are only in the initial 
stage of consolidation, while power unlimited breeds arro- 
gance and oppression, the antithesis of democracy? 

To assume to proscribe the metes and bounds, and to 
control by legislation what we do not own, is undemocratic 
and a never-ending controversy. 

To be optimistic and expect public sentiment to cor- 
rect social abuses without power to inflict punishment com- 
mensurate, is, indeed, charitable. 

To be in awe of the chastising hand of threatened pub- 
lic ownership whenever the limit of forbearance is reached, 
is a condition which would lose its terror when long en- 
dured. W. W. C. 


The only refuge from public ownership is rational ac- 
tion under competition. If the railroads continue to ignore 
the right of the laborers to organize, ignore the interests of 
the public in the conduct of their business, monopolize the 
whole source of supply, and hold up the public as in the 
case of coal, there is no refuge from one of two results— 
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either the disintegration of great concerns or government 
control. 

Either of these two outcomes would be a great calam- 
ity. It would be a set-back for all efficient production to 
have business disintegrate into small concerns; it would be 
no less, and perhaps a greater calamity to have government 
assume the ownership of productive industry, especially 
with the present state of jobbery in our politics. Yet it will 
only take a few more men with as little sense and as much 
offensive egotism as Mr. Baer exhibited to bring about this 
unfortunate result. The true way to escape either of these 
calamities is for employers to recognize the full rights of 
the laborers in all economic dealings. But dictatorship will 
not be tolerated, and those who insist upon using it are sure 
to suffer, if they do not perish, in the effort. 





Proposed Meat Combination 


Editor GuNTon’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In your comment on the proposed meat 
trust you say that this is only the natural result of the pro- 
ceedings against the meat packers by the attorney-general ; 
but, under the law as it stands, what else can the govern- 
ment do but take action where it believes an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade to exist? Regardless of the 
views of public officials, they have no discretion but to 
enforce the law as they find it, and this law is particularly 
explicit. Moreover, would not a genuine combination of 
these packers in the form of a large corporation be the best 
and most economic outcome of the whole matter? The 
secret agreements under which they have been working 
have all the evils of the old “trust” combinations which 
have been broken up, but when they take on a responsible, 
genuine, corporate form, they are right in line of modern 
industrial progress. If the administration has forced this 
outcome by its recent action, it ought to have the credit of 
bringing about an economic result. J. A. L. 


The administration may have done a good thing in 
forcing this combination, but it was not the result it was 
aiming at. The criticism of the administration is that its 
action in this matter was a political rather than an economic 
move. It was playing to the galleries, of which there is now 
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altogether too much. Since this prosecution of the so- 
called beef trust was begun, it has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated by official investigation, both public and private, 
that the packing corporations were not in the least respon- 
sible for the high price of beef. It has been conclusively 
shown that the rise in the price of fresh meat was due to eco- 
nomic causes over which the so-called trust had no control; 
namely, the cost of procuring fat cattle. Within a few days 
it has been announced through the daily press that, because 
of the increase of fat, grass-fed cattle and the prospective 
fall in the price of corn through the immense corn crop, 
beef in Kansas City has fallen two and three cents a pound, 
and will fall still more if those conditions increase. This 
is not due to the attorney general’s legal proceedings 
against the trust, but to the economic conditions which 
affect the cost of furnishing fresh beef. 





Sunday Closing Law in New York 


Editor GuntTon’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In your September number you spoke of 
the good work being done by the Low administration in 
New York city. Is it not a well-known fact that the Low 
administration does not attempt to enforce the Sunday- 
closing law? Do you think it ought to enforce this law? 
If not, on what theory can it be excused? Respect for any 
and all laws demands that each law be honestly enforced so 
long as it is on the statute books. If it is a bad law, it can 
be repealed ; but, so long as it is unrepealed, an administra- 
tion which ignores it becomes itself a tees = 

+ 2 * 


This is not a question that can be adequately an- 
swered by a word. The closing of saloons on Sunday in 
New York city is a question that, ethically and socially, 
belongs to New York city. The Low administration has 
recognized this fact, which is much broader than the mere 
statute. It is generally believed that the people of New 
York city are opposed to the tight closing of saloons on 
Sunday. There is probably no doubt but what the present 
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administration would have been defeated at the election had 
it stood for that proposition. It is probably true that it 
would be defeated now if it should insist upon the strict 
enforcement of this law, which is wholly out of touch with 
the spirit of the metropolis. 

In view of this fact, the Low administration has 
treated the Sunday-closing very much like other laws, many 
of which are not very thoroughly enforced. It has reduced 
the Sunday liquor selling to at least orderly proportions. 
The flagrant, offensive flaunting of the open saloon before 
the public has ceased. So long as the state refuses to give 
the city the opportunity properly to express itself upon the 
subject and have a choice, this seems to be a very rational 
course to follow. It is far more important that the present 
administration and its kind should continue to govern the 
affairs of New York for many years to come than that it 
make a war upon Sunday opening with the almost certain 
result of again handing over the city government to Tam- 
many. 

It is the duty of the administration to give to the city 
of New York the best government possible under the laws. 
It is not its duty to be fanatical or defeat the real object and 
hopes of the reform movement by expending its whole en- 
ergy upon a single questionable law. It is far more impor- 
tant to purify the government in general, elevating the tone 
and integrity of the administration, so as to increase public 
confidence in the new regime. By that means an honest po- 
lice force may gradually be secured. It is evident it cannot 
suddenly. The health departments, and dock departments, 
and street departments, and city judiciary may be elevated 
to a wholesome plane, and so give New York a city govern- 
ment which at least has the virtue of integrity throughout 
its important departments. When this is once thoroughly 
secured, the possibility of more efficiently enforcing the 
Sunday law, and exercising a more wholesome influence 
upon the legislature for a rational law, will be secured. In 
the meantime, the present policy of the Low administration 
seems to be the only rational one. 
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The Markle Company and Arbitration 


Editor GuntTon’s MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find an article from the 
New York Sun of Sunday, the 7th of September. I would 
ask if this statement is correct. If so, is not the firm of G. 
B. Markle & Co. justified in refusing to arbitrate with their 
miners as long as John Mitchell is in control? 

A WoRKMAN. 


The article referred to by our correspondent is a 
highly flavored partisan article, as is much that appears in 
the New York Sun on that subject. That paper has re- 
cently had an experience with the typographical union, in 
which the Sun did not win, and ever since it has been intol- 
erably unfair in its treatment of everything that pertains to 
labor organizations. 

In the matter of Markle & Co., however, there is 
no doubt that firm has a grievance. The miners in that col- 
liery should not have struck in 1900, no matter what the 
others did. Whether the agreements made between the 
unions and employers are good or bad, the unions must live 
up to their contracts. If they do not, they cannot and ought 
not to succeed. 

In this case, however, it must be admitted that the 
Markle miners were somewhat swept off their feet by the 
cyclone, as it were, of the general strike in the whole anthra- 
cite coal field. This does not justify them in breaking their 
contracts, yet this should hardly be made a mortal sin never 
to be overlooked. According to the Markles’ own testi- 
mony, the agreement not to strike, but to submit all differ- 
ences to arbitration, had worked admirably for fifteen years. 
Now, if this be true, it is quite worth while to try again, 
even though the men did fail under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of 1900. The Markles can find no other scheme 
that will work half so well. This policy has paid them well 
during the fifteen years it was in vogue. The wiser and 
more economic thing for Markle & Co. now to do is to re-es- 
tablish that regime, and it is more than probable that the 
friendly tie between the firm and the men would be much 
stronger than ever before. But if they should make this 
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failure of the men an excuse to adopt a haughty, persecuting 
policy, they will be simply going backwards, and will prob- 
ably find that during the next fifteen years their relations 
with the men will be neither as peaceful, satisfactory nor 
as profitable as in the last fifteen. 

In this case, the men were clearly in the wrong; but 
that is one of the weaknesses of the present condition 
of labor unions which has to be remedied, and if the 
Markles would resume their old relations they would 
do much to remedy this very defect in the future. Of 
course this requires a little higher standard than a mere 
“eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth,” yet it is alto- 
gether the more effective policy. Moreover, it is not 
too much to expect a little higher standard of honorable 
dealing with employers, who have had all the opportuni- 
ties that education, wealth and culture can give, than from 
the miners, who are largely emigrants from the poorest 
conditions of Europe, and whose lives here have been 
chiefly influenced by the rude manners and altogether vul- 
garizing environments of mining camps. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference held under the Auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, in New York, December 16th and 
17th, 1g01. Cloth, 278 pages. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. 

This book contains the addresses delivered before the 
first industrial conference of this kind ever held. There 
are some respects in which this conference was a very 
significant event. On no other similar occasion have the 
representatives of the great unions and the greatest cor- 
porations in existence met and exchanged views in so 
open, frank, and, withal, cordial and harmonious a manner. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Gompers and others equally prominent 
in the ranks of organized labor, and Senator Hanna, 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and presidents and representatives of other 
large concerns, were present and discussed the questions 
of industrial disturbances, labor organization and the de- 
sirability of conciliation with a frankness and friendliness 
never before experienced. 

As the result of this conference, a board of concilia- 
tion was established, whose duty it should be to carry out. 
as far as practicable, the spirit so thoroughly expressed on 
all sides at this conference. The civic federation has done 
excellent work on one or two occasions, conspicuously the 
steel strike; but it utterly failed to exercise any influence 
in the anthracite coal strike, which is still on, and, from 
all appearances, may continue until New Year’s. The im- 
portance of this conference, therefore, is not measured 
by what it has accomplished in the way of counseling har- 
mony and adjusting industrial disturbances, but rather 
in the fact that it was a formidable first step in establish- 
ing wholesome recognition and harmonious relations be- 
tween organized labor and organized capital. When this 
condition is once established, so that the authority and 
standing of each is fully recognized by the other, an ad- 
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justment of the actual difficulties will be easy. In the last 
analysis there is never very much trouble in adjusting a 
difficulty ; the real difficulty is in getting together; getting 
the leaders of each party to dismount their high horses and 
stand on a common level as equals in an economic trans- 
action. 

The present coal strike, the end and consequence oi 
which is not in sight, is really a contest for position and 
recognition. If there had been, at the start, the same frank 
spirit which was present throughout the industrial confer- 
ence, the strike would not have lasted a week. The de- 
mands made by the laborers could have been met, frankly 
discussed, modified where unreasonable, and the whole 
thing settled, as ultimately it will have to be, in a single 
sitting. But Mr. Baer, representing the mine-owning rail- 
roads, acted on the assumption that “the rights and inter- 
ests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for, 
not by the labor agitators, but by the Christian men to 
whom God, in His infinite wisdom, has given the control 
of the property interests of the country” ;—in other words, 
that he and God were the only parties to decide what the 
wages, hours and other conditions of the miners should be. 
The result has been a protracted strike of about four 
months, in which the supply of anthracite coal has been 
entirely cut off, capital lying idle, and the public afflicted 
with the nuisance of using soft coal and having to pay 
more than double the former price for fuel. The miners, 
on the other hand, are going through a period of personal 
privation, which they are apparently willing to endure for 
months to come. And all for what? Because one side 
refuses to recognize the other as its equal in making a 
bargain. 

This is a performance which is so discreditable to the 
spirit of ordinary man-to-man fairness, to say nothing of 
Christianity, that it cannot endure. It must come to an 
end, and it must come to an end by the employers yield- 
ing to the other side’s right of recognition. It cannot 
terminate by exterminating the other side and leaving it 
all to Baer and his “divine” authority; that would be go- 
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ing backward towards barbarism. The disruption of 
society and the human race will take place before that can 
be accomplished on any considerable scale. The termina- 
tion, therefore, of this kind of conflict must come, sooner 
or later, in the line represented by this industrial confer- 
ence, which did such immortal credit to the great captains 
of industry and leaders of labor organizations who parti- 
cipated in it. 

The present book, published by the civic federation, 
is valuable as containing the utterances at this conference. 
Some of the addresses are able discussions of the various 
methods of accomplishing peaceful adjustment of labor 
differences. The address of Senator Hanna was a key to 
the character of the conference. Among other things, he 
said: 

“This is not the time nor place, perhaps, to discuss particulars. I 
simply want to improve the opportunity to give expression to that 
thought, that it is my all-absorbing interest and firm determination as 
a worker in the field to join with all those, the laborer and the em- 
ployer, to bring about a condition of things which will accomplish more 
in the direction of good government, good social relations, and good 
morals than any one subject which the public mind can take hold of. 
‘ I would rather have the credit of making successful the move- 
ment to bring labor and capital into closer relations of confidence and 
reliance than to be president of the United States. If by resigning my 
seat in the United States senate I could bring to fruition the plans that 
we are fostering to make strikes, lockouts, and great labor disputes 
impossible, I would gladly do so. I think it is the grandest thing that 
could be accomplished in this country. I would want no greater monu- 
ment than to have the world remember that I did something to end 
wars between American labor and American capital.” 


Altogether, this book probably contains more that is 
valuable and really worth reading on this subject than 
any other one volume. These addresses should be read 
and studied by all employers and all responsible leaders 
of trade unions, who wish really to put themselves in a 
rational relation to one of the greatest problems of mod- 
ern times—the peaceful and economic adjustment of labor 
differences. 
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Tue Levet or Socrat Motion. By Michael A. Lane. 
Cloth, 577 pages. $2.00. The Macmillan Company, New 
York and London. 

To speak moderately, this is an ambitious book. The 
author tells us that his “purpose has been to discover a 
law of social motion which shall harmonize the bewilder- 
ing facts of human history; account for the apparently in- 
conceivable contradictions between human aspirations and 
human injustice; and foreshadow the future of human so- 
ciety in its moral, intellectual and economic forms.” This 
is surely a task of no mean order. How far he has accom- 
plished this purpose, the reader must judge. 

The theory the author attempts to establish in solving 
this problem is that the tendency of the human race is to- 
wards equality ; equality of size, equality of intellect, rights 
and capacity. The tendency is for women to become in- 
tellectually and physically the equals of men; and so on. 
Equality and economic conditions. will tend to produce 
stability in the number of population. The rich will cease 
to become richer, and the poor will disappear till all be- 
come equally well off. 

This is somewhat in line with the theory of a philos- 
opher in California, who is now elaborating a work which 
will aim to show, not by fanciful forecast, but by induc- 
tion, on the principles laid down and facts discovered by 
Darwin, that society is tending persistently towards a so- 
cial state in which individual selfishness will disappear. 
Altruism will be so supreme that fortunes will no longer 
be desired, money will be unnecessary, wealth will become 
so plentiful that all can help themselves to enough, and, 
by the new methods of production, an abundance will be 
supplied by three or four hours labor a day. This labor 
will be so attractive as to be preferable to idleness; and so 
work, instead of being an irksome task, performed for 
money, will become an attractive diversion, done for its 
own sake and the health of the worker. 

Thus, competition, rent, interest, wages and private 
property will disappear, and the very attractiveness of la- 
bor will induce all to do their share, and the chief effort 
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of everybody will be to see that others have enough. 
When that time arrives, and it is to come by no miracle 
but by the ordinary process of evolution, peace and good- 
will shall prevail among men, disease and its concomitant 
evils disappear from society, selfishness and injustice will 
then be unknown, life will become a perpetual joy, and 
heaven entirely unnecessary. 


New Books oF INTEREST 


The Expedition of Lewis and Clark. Edited by Dr. James 
K. Hosmer. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Physical Geography of New York State. By Rudolph 
S. Torr. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and 
the Secondary School. By Henry E. Bourne, B.A., B.D. 385 
pp. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

A History of English Utilitarianism. By Ernest Albee, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell 
University. Cloth, 427 pp. $2.75. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy. By 
James MacKinnon, Ph.D., Examiner in History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 840 pp. $7.50 net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

The Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff. With 
Chapter on the Railroad Problems and Municipal Monop- 
olies. By George L. Bolen. 451 pp. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

History of Intellectual Development: On the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier, LL.D. Vol. I. Second 
edition, revised and with new introduction. 8vo. $4.50. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

The Real Siberia. Together with an Account of a Dash 
through Manchuria. By John Foster Fraser, author of 
“Round the World on a Wheel,” etc. 1t2mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. .By Leslie 
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Stephen, author of “Hours in a Library,” etc. Third re- 
vised edition, with new material and new introduction. 2 
vols., large octavo, pp. 466, 469. Net, $8.00. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Industrial Conciliation. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Conference held under the Auspices of the National Civic 
Federation, at the rooms of the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation in New York, December 16th and 17th, Igo1. 
Cloth, 278 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


That unique little group of publications, “The Four 
Track Series,” issued by Mr. George H. Daniels, general 
passenger agent of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, have an educational interest quite apart 
from their advertising utility. The last two issued are 
quite of this order: one, an illustrated descriptive folder on 
Bronx Park, including the zoological park and botanical 
gardens, ahd the other on “Historical Pilgrimages about 
New York.” 

The Bronx zoological park is the largest in the world, 
and is interestingly described in this little folder with con- 
siderable detail, as is also the botanical garden, which 
covers in the total some 250 acres. In both cases, the ob- 
jects of principal interest are pointed out, and the way to 
reach them indicated. In the “Historical Pilgrimages” 
pamphlet, points of historic interest in and about a consider- 
able number of communities to the north of New York are 
briefly described, with a little account of the important 
events associated with them. 

Of course, all this is accompanied by information show- 
ing train service to the various points described; but this 
seems to be one of many cases where self-interest and 
public interest are combined. If these interesting points 
are within easy access of New York residents, especially 
the history and science classes in the schools, and of the 
thousands of visitors to the metropolis, by good and con- 
venient train service, all the better; and, if the public is kept 
informed of the fact through attractive guides like these 
folders, all the better still. 
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“Some governmental sovereign must be 
given full power over these artificial, and 
very powerful corporate beings. In my 
judgment, this sovereign must be the national government. 
The first exercise of that power should be the secur- 

ing of publicity among all great corporations doing an inter- 
state business. The publicity, though non-inquisitorial, 
should be real and thorough as to all important facts with 
which the public are concerned. . . . When publicity 
was attained, it would then be possible to see what further 
should be done in the way of regulation.”—President Roosevelt, 
at Providence, R. IL, Aug. 23. 


The President 
and the Trusts 


“I firmly believe that in the end power must be given, 
probably through a constitutional amendment, to the na- 
tional government to exercise in full supervision and regula- 
tion to those great enterprises. 

“Some of my ultra-conservative friends have professed 
to be greatly shocked at my advocating govermental control 
of corporations. I would explain to these gentlemen once 
for all that they err whenever they think that I advocate 
on the stump anything I will not try to put into effect after 
election.”—President Roosevelt, at Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 6. 


“Reasonable publicity in the affairs of large corpora- 
tions will check stock watering and protect the community 
from many of the evils of combinations. Nationa! legislation 
may very properly prevent the fictitious capitalization of 
corporations. Where an actual national monopoly is estab- 
lished, national supervision is called for. . . . All legis- 
lation looking toward the extension of government owner- 
ship must be resisted. Government supervision is safer and 
more efficient than governmental ownership and manage- 
ment. These measures are practicable, they are sufficient, 
and they are safe. For their attainment public sentiment 
should be united and persistent.”—New York Journal of Com- 

merce and Commercial Bulletin. 
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“If the situation demands a revision of the constitution 
in certain essentials, then the day of relief will be indefin- 
itely postponed, for while the democrats lustily shout that 
they are opposed to trusts, they will do all in their power to 
prevent any interference with the right of the states to per- 
petuate them.”— San Francisco Chronicle. 





“By means of that constitutional power there can be 
enacted, through all time to come, any legislation affecting 
the business of the country which may commend itself to 
the successive congresses, republican, democratic, or social- 
istic in majority, as the case may be. . . . In the power 
of definition of ‘trusts, monopolies and combinations’ is 
inseparably involved not only the power to regulate and 
control, but also to prohibit and dissolve any form of busi- 
ness enterprise, any business partnership whatsoever, which 
the congress may choose to regard as a trust, monopoly, or 
combination; in short, the absolute power of life or death 
over all the industries of all the states.”—New York Sun. 


“Mr. Roosevelt has only one object in life at the present 
time—and that is to be renominated and reélected presi- 
dent. He knows very well that no man can secure the re- 
publican nomination over the opposition of the trusts, and 
what he says about curbing their power is intended for 
campaign purposes only. The trusts understand this per- 
fectly.”” —Indianapolis Sentinel. 


[What England evidently hopes.] “May it not, there- 
fore, happen that the result of the movement which Mr. 
Roosevelt has inaugurated will be to convince him and his 
fellow-countrymen that in the reduction of the tariff rather 
than in special legislation lies the best remedy for most of 
the abuses which they feel or apprehend ?”—The Economist, 
London, Eng. 
















“If general concerted action is desirable, and this action 
cannot be taken by the federal government, . . . one 
method readily suggests itself, that of a conference of the 
representatives of the various states. for the pur- 
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pose of agreeing upon certain broad general principles for 
the regulation of corporations. 

“It would not be necessary in a movement of this kind 
to have unanimous consent. Suppose that twelve or fifteen 
of the leading states of the union were to agree upon a 
common basis of corporation laws—that is, what it was 
permissible for a corporation to do and what was not per- 
missible—and in what way state action should be employed. 
If the governments of these various states were to adopt 
concurrent statutes of this kind, and were to make it a pro- 
vision that all companies which did not carry on their 
affairs in harmony with these should, after a specified time, 
be prohibited from doing business in the states in question, 
we have not the least doubt that the great corporations 
would bring their affairs into conformity with these re- 
quirements, and that the other states of the union would 
find it necessary to frame their corporate laws in substantial 
conformity with those which their larger or more important 
sisters had adopted.” —Boston Herald. 


“It is notorious that the real object is to se- 
cure the recognition of his [Mr. Mitchell’s] 
national organization as an authority en- 
titled to decide upon the rates of wages and the conditions 
of labor in the coal fields wherever situated. If this demand 
be conceded, it will not be possible for any maa not holding 
a union card to secure employment in the coal fields. 
“This will amount to a denial of the right of every 
man to sell his labor in a free market. The concession of 
this demand will make Mr. Mitchell the dictator of the coal 
business and put him in control of votes enough to decide 


the next presidential election.”—From Abram S. Hewitt’s public 
statement. 


The Coal Strike 
at White Heat 


“In the days of the individual employer, when one man’s 
dislike was not sufficient to blacklist and bar out from work 
the mechanic who had incurred his displeasure, the doctrine 
advocated by Mr. Hewitt had some ground to stand upon, 
but it is obsolete in our time when the hostility of a single 
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concern under the domination of the confederated trust is 
sufficient to make the worthiest mechanic in the land a veri- 
table Ishmaelite and deny him the opportunity to earn his 
daily bread in a land of plenty and prosperity.” —Scranton 


Truth. 

“The coal operators . . . cannot mine coal be- 
cause the miners make demands which render it impossible 
to mine coal profitably, and . . . the state has enacted laws 


prohibiting the employment of men in the mines unless they 
have worked two years in the anthracite mines, and, there- 
fore, they cannot for the time being mine coal. How, then, 
under these circumstances, can there be any violation of 
public duty? If we yield to the extravagant demands of the 
miners we will lose money. If we attempt to increase the 
price of coal we will destroy the industries depending upon 
anthracite fuel. If we increase the price on the domestic 
sizes we will be called robber barons, oppressors of the 
poor, monopolists and enemies of mankind. . . . We 
are not fighting labor organizations. . . . Weare fight- 
ing the battle of freedom for the individual and his right 
to labor on his own terms.” —From statement by President Baer 


of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R., in reply to Senators Quay and 
Penrose. 


“High words these, but the way this battle of freedom 
is being fought is to crush the union so that the miners can 
make no organized opposition to lowering wages or to in- 
troducing the cheapest labor that can be brought from 
Europe. The aim of the operators is not to exalt labor, but 
to degrade it. The labor for which they are fighting is not 
American labor, but the pauper labor of Europe, and, if the 
law allowed them to do it, doubtless they would make the 
fight for Chinese labor. They want free trade in labor while 
they are opposed to free trade in coal. For the words ‘his 
right to labor on his own terms,’ in Mr. Baer’s statement, 
should be substituted ‘our right to compel him to labor on 
our terms.’ That is the practical sense of it, which Mr. 
Mitchell sets forth clearly.” —Boston Herald. 


“Highly organized and centralized capital denies to 
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labor the right also to organize, that it may meet capital 
on something like an equality. That the right of labor to 
organize should be so denied is astonishing. And the prac- 
tical effects of such denial have been most deplorable. .. . 

“The operators insist that they cannot trust the union 
at all. Why not try? The bituminous mine owners have 
tried, and have found that their trust in the honor of the 
miners was not in vain. They saw that trust justified when 
the union voted to keep its agreements and not strike in 
their mines. Why should not the anthracite operators give 
the miners the same trial ?”’"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“Tf it [the strike] do not result in better relations be- 
tween the capital and labor that anthracite coal mining 
represents, it will result in questioning the whole relation of 
the monopoly of necessities of life to society, and possibly 
be the beginning of reénforcement of a tendency to readjust 
those relations. Whatever may come to pass as to this, 
it is beyond question that there is born into our society a 
new belief as to the rightful relation of capital and labor; 
that there should be mutuality of duties and privileges.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


Infinite Wisdom “he rights and interest of the laboring man 
in Coal Mine will be protected and cared for—not by the 
Management labor agitators, but by the Christian men to 
whom God in His infinite wisdom has given the control of 
the property interests of the country, and upon the success- 
ful management of which so much depends. Do not be 
discouraged. Pray earnestly that right may triumph, 
always remembering that the Lord God omnipotent still 
reigns, and that his reign is one of law and order, and not 
of violence and crime.”—From letter of President Baer to W. F. 

Clark, of Wilkesbarre. 


“Few have reached the point of considering the so- 
called ‘coal barons’ as shining examples of God’s perfect 
work, in which His loving designs for the welfare of the 
whole human race were made manifest. It seems, how- 
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ever, that is the true doctrine which all religious men 
should hold. 

“It will take a load from the consciences of many earn- 
est people to have this authorized declaration that God, 
through the kindness of the coal operators, will be able to 
manage this strike in accordance with the dictates of infinite 
wisdom. There have been some persons who believe in law 
and order, and have no sympathy with riotous strikers or 
demagogic agitators, who have not hitherto been able to 
detect infinite wisdom sitting at any of the coal presidents’ 
desks, but doubtless they were mistaken.” —New York Tribune. 


“The more that missive is considered the worse it ap- 
pears. If there is a difference in the natural endowment of 
men by which Baer has profited, he has certainly proved 
now that one may be a railroad president and be mentally 
and spiritually obtuse at the same time. He has shown 
neither the acuteness nor the common sense of Mitchell, 
whose position was strong at the beginning of the strike, 
and is growing continually stronger.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“When operators appear, as they do, organized in a 
great combination or corporations to regulate output and 
prices, their hostility to an equally comprehensive union of 
employees is as unfair and arrogant as their assumption of 
superiority to any public obligation in the conduct of their 
business. 

“This, and their refusal to abitrate, leaves their position 
absolutely defenseless, and this is recognized by the spokes- 
man of the operators when, feeling obliged to say some- 
thing, he lays claim to the approval of God for all that capi- 
tal is doing or not doing in this case and in other cases of 
the kind.” —Springfield Republican. 













“We ought to be glad and joyous, we ought to be filled 
with glee 

“That aeons ago the placard was nailed to the ancient tree, 

“That millions and millions of ages—back farther than 

Adam and Eve 
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“The ichthyosaurus halted, and speedily took his leave, 
“And so it was all saved for us, the spot with the sign: 


‘Beware! 


“*This plant is run by the earth and sun, and is making coal 


for Baer!” 


—W. D. Nesbit, in Baltimore American. 


“He [Mitchell] 
Mr. Hewitt’s certainly worked 
Gtesing up the excitement 
Error 

of the men to a 
certain degree. That was his 
first mistake. Mr. Mitchell 
advised against the strike. 
When he called the conven- 
tion at Shamokin he thought 
he would be able to control 
it and show what a big fel- 
low he was. But these 
young fellows came in and 
wanted the strike, and the 
convention got beyond 
Mitchell’s control. Then he 
called the Indianapolis con- 
vention. He told the anthra- 
cite miners that he would ask 
the bituminous miners to go on 
a sympathetic strike. He did 
so and they refused. This was 
another of Mr. Mitchell’s 
mistakes. Mr. Mitchell in 
public clamors for arbitra- 
tion. But does he want ar- 
bitration ? It was 
Mr. Mitchell who destroyed 
the principle of arbitration 
in the coal fields.” —Abram S. 


Hewitt, interview in New York 
Tribune of Sept. t2th. 





“It has been the proud 
boast of the United Mine 
Workers of America that 
during the last several 
years, or since our organiza- 
tion became a power in the 
labor world, contracts based 
solely upon the honor and 
good faith of our union have 
under the most trying cir- 
cumstances been kept invio- 
late, and in this supreme 
crisis a failure to live up to 
the high standard that has 
made our union pre-eminent 
among organizations of la- 
bor would prove a substan- 
tiation of all the charges and 
allegations made against us 
by our enemies, and would 
confirm beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation the spe- 
cious argument of the an- 
thracite coal operators that 
the United Mine Workers 
of America is an irresponsi- 
ble and unsafe body with 
which to deal.” —From speech 
of President Mitchell at Indian- 
apolis, which carried the conven- 


tion against a sympathetic strike 
of the bituminous miners. 
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“The progress of labor during the past year 
Apropos of may be ascribed in part to favorable indus- 
Sane Say trial conditions. But it is also true that 
increased efficiency and more conservatism in manage- 
ment on the part of trades unions generally have been an 
important factor in the progress made. Speaking gener- 
ally, there has been extended recognition of the right to 
organize, and there have been substantial increases of 
wages in many lines. Wages have not advanced as rapidly 
in all cases as has the cost of living, but it is usually true 
that in times of prosperity and rising prices wages rise 
more slowly than the prices of commodities. While wages 
advance slowly, however, it is also true that it is difficult to 
lower wages again in the face of organization on the part 
of labor when prices and the cost of living begin to recede. 
The progress of labor consists in advancing as much as 
possible during eras of prosperity and in surrendering in 
periods of adversity as little as possible of what has been 
gained.” —Chicago News. 


“The labor organization is the means, and at present 
the only means, through which the wage-earner enforces 
his rights, and during the past twenty-five years this or- 
ganization has done more to advance the interests of those 
who toil than all other means combined. It has lessened 
the hours of toil, raised wages, secured the prohibition of 
child labor,‘improved the condition of mines and factories, 
and lent its influence to great social, economic and political 
reforms. 

“It is not sufficient to say that labor organizations 
make mistakes—all people and all organizations make 
mistakes. “To err is human,’ but those who insist upon 
living wages and reasonable hours are not as likely to err 
as those who are endeavoring to collect dividends upon 
watered stock. 

“The labor organization has been of service to those 
outside of its ranks as well as to those within, for the 
former get the benefit of the rate of wages fixed and the 
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hours prescribed by the organization. It deserves encour- 
agement.” —W. J. Bryan, in The Commoner. 


“It was estimated by labor experts during the period 
of industrial depression that the army of unemployed num- 
bered three millions. To-day no one is idle who is willing 
to work. . . . Nominally, wages may not average 25 
per cent. more than they were five years ago, although 
most kinds of skilled labor command 50 per cent. more, 
and extensive reduction in hours has given more time for 
recreation. In this respect alone progress has been won- 
derful, especially in contrast with conditions in Great Brit- 
ain, where, according to an official report just issued, the 
average working time has decreased only ten minutes in 
nine years. Another comparison has been made in which 
it appears that the advertisements for work outnumbered 
those seeking workers by more than two to one at the 
earlier date, whereas at the present time there are more 
positions than applicants. These are some of the things 
that indicate the condition of the wage-earner, and war- 
rant quite as much consideration as sensational reports of 
exorbitant prices.”—New York Tribune. 


“IT make a most conservative estimate when I say that 
the papers of the country are to-day advertising 500,000 
situations that want help. . . . The cry for help in the 
Pacific states is most urgent, while it is hardly less urgent 
in the middle west and lake states. From $2 to $3 and $4 
a day is offered for common laborers, such as brickmen, 
teamsters, miners and railroad hands. There is one loud 
and urgent demand from every part of the United States 
for labor of every description.” —Francis Curtis, in American 
Economist, in comment on “Help Wanted” statistics; one table show- 


ing a total of 12,946 “Help Wanted” advertisements, and only 5,559 
“Situations Wanted,” in 40 leading dailies, on Sunday, Aug. 24. 


“Mr. Johnson was not an advocate of free 
Tom L. Johnson coinage at 16 to 1, but the Chicago platform 
in Ohio Politics 24 no more earnest supnorter, because he 
recognized that the silver question was only one phase of 
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the unending struggle between greed and human rights. 
Mr. Johnson has not studied the money question as thor- 
oughly as he has studied some other economic questions, 
but he is so devoted to the interests of the people that he 
can be depended upon to stand with them in the settle- 
ment of every controversy. He recognizes that the money 
question is not dead, and he says it cannot die so long as 
Wall street interests dictate our financial policy, and that 
Wall street will dictate unless the people are constantly 


on their guard is only too evident.”—w. J. Bryan, in The 
Commoner. 


“We are inclined to estimate Mr. Johnson as an honest 
and a sincere man. He is preferable to the average poli- 
tician of both parties in Ohio in this respect—infinitely 
preferable to John R. McLean, who thoroughly debauched 
the democratic party while he was influential in it. But, 
aside from this, Mr. Johnson appears to be still to a con- 
siderable extent among the votaries of Bryanism. His 
tendency is to hold the democrats to an allegiance from 
which it is essential they shall be relieved if they are to 
have hope of success in the future. . . . If he continues 
his connection with Bryanism, it must tend to keep this 
party from the only chance of success that is open to it as 
American politics is now constituted.” —Boston Herald. 


“When the Tom Johnson circus starts out, that gentle- 
man should not fail to explain to his farmer auditors at his 
rural stops the beauties of the Henry George single tax. 
In the campaign of 1896 he was not enthused over the 
16 to 1 idea, so he devoted his energies to championing that 
theory. He urged that land should bear all the burdens of 
taxation, and that no other kind of property should pay a 
cent. . 
“The underlying theory is that the owner of land is 
a robber of the whole community—that the land is the 
property of the whole people, and that the way to straighten 
matters out is to put so heavy a tax on land values that the 
tax will equal the rental value of the land, thus making it 
unprofitable to own it. 
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“This doctrine would make it exceedingly interesting 
to the men who own the farms of Ohio, if it were carried 
out in practice. They would certainly enjoy the privilege 
of paying all the expenses of the government. 

“In his Lorain speech, in reply to a question, Tom 
Johnson declined to discuss the single tax, but said every- 
thing his party is working for in this campaign is in the 
direction of the single tax. Compare this utterance with 
the declaration in their platform that ‘the farmer and the 
small property owner have been burdened with excessive 
taxes.’ Yet the single tax would put the entire burden 
upon land, and leave all other wealth free of taxation... . 

“Let the farmers of Ohio make no mistake as to the 
purpose of Tom Johnson.” —Toledo Blade. 


Withdrawal of ‘You cannot kill the trusts by applying free 
Speaker Hen- trade without killing our own industries. 
derson The foreign trusts are fighting the American 
trusts, and I don’t believe that for the purpose of controll- 
ing American trusts we should make a market for foreign 
trusts, thereby crushing out the industries of this country. 
After my conference last Saturday at Waterloo, hearing the 
views of the chairmen of my district, | concluded that my 
views on the tariff question were at variance with those of 
many of my party, and I did not desire to appear in a false 


position.” —From statement by Speaker Henderson, in comment on 
his letter declining renomination for congress. 


“The effect of it upon the republican politicians of the 
country will be astounding. It may not be safe to assert 
off-hand that it means the republican party is not to con- 
trol the house of representatives in the fifty-eighth con- 
gress, but it will surely tend to produce that result. 

We are compelled to infer that Mr. Henderson not only 
disapproves the proposition to apply the tariff excision 
knife to the trusts, as he says, but that he has grave doubts 
of his ability to be re-elected if he remains in the field as 
a candidate. The news of such a weakening of the re- 
publican line in so ‘rock-ribbed’ a republican state as Iowa 
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cannot but be seriously injurious to the party in all parts 
of the country.” —Hartford Times. 


“The republican party has for forty years revised re- 
publican tariffs, steadily adding to the free list, carefully 
reducing duties as they become unnecessary—the iron and 
steel duties being a case in point—and at all times treating 
tariff schedules as a business proposition, to be decided by 
the condition of business, price, production, consumption 
and manufacture. To a revision by the enemies of the tar- 
iff the republican party has always been opposed. To a 
revision by its friends, at the right moment and in the right 
way, it has always been in favor.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“Mr. Henderson is right, without doubt, in saying that 
‘you can not kill trusts by applying free trade without kill- 
ing our own industries.’ Take a case in point. The most 
of the tin mills in the United States are in a combination. 

Suppose the plan of throwing off the duty on for- 
eign-made goods that compete with American trust-made 
goods were enacted into law, and was applied to the tin- 
plate trust. It would first hit, not the trust, but their 
workmen. With foreign tin made by foreign workmen, 
whose wage-rate is much lower than that paid in the Uni- 
ted States, admitted free of duty, the mills here could not 
compete, unless the workmen would accept a reduction of 
wages to the European level. The plan would be a blow 
at the prosperity of the American workingman, not at the 
trusts.” —Toledo Blade. 


“The results of the Maine election are not 
The Maine of momentous significance, but, so far as 
aetien they have other than a local meaning, they 
are encouraging and satisfactory to the republicans. For the 
most part, state and county issues were made prominent in 
the campaign, and a few democratic sheriffs were elected in 
the expectation that, under their rule, the prohibitory law 
would be a dead letter. . . . This plurality is consid- 
erably larger than was expected, and larger than a reason- 
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able and satisfactory republican victory need be. Evi- 
dently, there is no reaction against the republican adminis- 
tration, and, wherever national questions played any part 
in the contest, the voters were firm in their support of the 
party in power.” —New York Tribune. 


“The chief significance of the Maine election is local in 

the revelations it affords of dissatisfaction among the people, 
both with the prohibition law and its enforcement. 
The prohibition law of Maine is a ready instrument in the 
hands of a local boss for safeguarding his political friends 
and for punishing his political enemies. A sheriff who is 
unscrupulous enough can generally find some way of di- 
recting raids away from a hotel which is or can be made his 
political headquarters. Where the prohibition law is not 
a farce, it is oppression. Plainly, a very considerable ele- 
ment of the people of Maine are turning over in their minds 
the question whether it is consistent with the state’s good 
faith to keep on the statute books a law which, in practice, 
the community repudiates.” —Boston Transcript. 


“The wonderful thing in the great game of 
The Naval “At- war now being played off the entrance to 
then lew ely noe Island sound is the manner in which 
ships that have been blown up by mines or destroyed by 
cannon come to life and continue the attack the next day 
as if nothing had happened. Nor is it possible to see how 
the game is fairly played if ships once destroyed are al- 
lowed to take part in further engagements. There is no 
likeness to real war in that. 

“In spite of this there is no real question of the utility 
of the maneuvres which are being carried on with so much 
noise and energy and have so much solemn make-believe. 
They have much the same relation to actual attack and de- 
fence as target practice at sea to real fighting, and it is 
well understood that the vast advantage of that practice 
was sufficiently demonstrated when the Spanish war came.” 

~-Hartford Times. 


“It is probable that the military and naval maneuvres 
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which have been recently conducted on the New England 
coast will result in one thing beneficial to the country, if 
nothing else—the instruction of the people, especially of 
members of congress, as to the need of an efficient army and 
navy at all times. . . . It has been said by those in 
authority at Washington that the ships now in course of 
construction will equal in fighting efficiency all the rest ot 
the navy. It has been asserted, too, that, notwithstanding 
the number of vessels in commission, the navy is deficient 
in powerful fighting vessels, and that it behooves the gov- 
ernment to push its construction of battleships and ar- 
mored cruisers until there is a respectable number of each.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“The great war game is over at last. Notwithstanding 
smokeless powder was employed, we cannot refrain from 
remarking that not until the smoke of battle has cleared 
away shall we be able to determine which side won and 
which lost. We are yet too near the scene of conflict to 
write of it in a calm, unbiased manner, entirely devoid of 
bitterness. It may be years before its true history is writ- 
ten. In the meantime, we shall have to be content with 
these anticipatory lines from Southey: 


“*But what good came of it at last? 
“ Quoth little Peterkin. 
“*Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he; 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.’ ” —Boston Herald. 


Significarce of ‘He has won in doing this because, under 
Devery’s Victory existing city conditicns, great masses of 
in New York men and women are brought together who 
need and must have what men like Devery offer and give. 
Food, shelter and clothing the families in these swarming 
hives get. They get nothing more. More must be fur- 
nished, and, if it does not come by the normal working of 
the social machine, it will be furnished by its abnormal and 
criminal working. The cure for the Deverys is not merely 
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education, but a city in which the city itself, as a whole, is 
furnishing better than he has to give. 

“Into the dull, contracted life of a crowded city popu- 
lation, into which Devery comes with his largess, excite- 
ment and amusement, there should come amusements at 
the public expense which will do what he does better than 
he does it. The city of the future will give such a popula- 
tion gymnasiums, athletic fields, playgrounds, rooms for 
clubs, co-operative provision for various needs, aid and in- 
formation in procuring employment, and the safeguard of 
justice and an honest competition in seeking places in pub- 
lic and semi-public work, which will substitute merit for 
‘pull.’ 

“Until the intelligent, wealthy and directing classes 
furnish these things, at the public expense honestly, the 
Veverys will win their political fights by purchasing them 
at the public expense dishonestly.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“It is one of the admirable features of the present pri- 
mary law that the voters of a district can put their leader 
into the councils of the organization regardless of the will 
of outside bosses, who might like to suppress him for pur- 
poses of their own. It may be inconvenient for those who 
wish to picture Tammany as a respectable organization, 
which desires reform and good leadership under a Shepard, 
and has suffered unjustly for the acts of a few unfaithful 
officeholders, to have it thus shown that the ranx and file of 
the party do not want reform, but love corruption, and 
would rather be led by a Devery than by a Shepard. But 
it is the truth, and political salvation comes by the truth.” 

—New York Tribune. 


‘It looks like blind optimism to rejoice at 
The Decline in 
E favorable balances of trade and then to re- 

xports ae od . _ 

joice again at declining balances. The 
country was but now felicitating itself upon its acquisition 
of wealth in selling so much to Europe and buying so little 
thence. Now, there is equal joy because of our proved ability 
to buy and pay for increasing volumes of luxuries and be- 
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cause the enlarged domestic demand leaves less surplus for 
export. There is an explanation of this curious phenome- 
non, and one which takes away much of its apparent illogi- 
cal character. We have been passing through an epoch 
when heavy sales and light purchases were desirable, be- 
cause we were in the position of an embarrassed debtor try- 
ing to get out of the hole. Now that our paying capacity 
has been demonstrated, we are in shape again to take life 
easier, and invite loans on which to extend our business. 
The cosmic law of rhythm is at work in the commercial 
realm.” —Portland Oregonian. 

“President Search, of the American Manufacturers’ 

Association, is very much concerned over the falling off in 
American exports of manufactured articles. . . . He 
urges, in effect, that in order to build up a foreign trade 
the manufacturers of the United States should ship pro- 
ducts abroad when the supply is inadequate to mcet the 
home demand, and sell them at less prices in other lands 
than in the country in which they are produced. 
It may be justifiable, when there is overproduction, for 
manufacturers to seek to escape the consequences which 
follow the overstocking of the domestic market, by dump- 
ing their surpluses on foreigners; but to systematically en- 
gage in an attempt to maintain high prices at home in order 
to sell cheaply abroad would be an infamy which Ameri- 
cans would not long tolerate. : 

“We repeat, it is wise for protectionists to discounte- 
nance the hankering after foreign trade which leads to such 
a suicidal procedure. Let us have foreign trade, but let it 
be of that kind which represents the disposal of a real sur- 
plus, not the sort which contemplates treating the foreigner 
better than the domestic consumer by coaxing the former 
to buy at a smaller price products which the latter eagerly 
demands at a greater price.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The farmer, so far as actual wealth is con- 
Agricultural cerned, is the capitalist of the United 
Peapatiy States. The census bureau report on the 
value of farming property of the country, issued last week, 
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estimates that the 5,739,657 farms of the United States are 
worth $16,674,690,247. Of this amount, $3,560,198,191, or 
21.4 per cent., represents the value of buildings, and $13,- 
114,492,056, or 87.6 per cent., the value of land and improve- 
ments. Farm implements and machinery are worth $761,- 
261,550, and live stock $3,078,050,041, making the total 
farming wealth over 20,514 millions of dollars. 

“This is, undoubtedly, a very low estimate, but, ac- 
cepting it as correct, other forms of industry pale beside it 
in comparison. The value of the railway systems of the 
United States, approximating 200,000 miles, is about I1,- 
800 million dollars, counting bonds and stock capitalization, 
or but little over half the farming wealth. 

“The railway systems of the United States, in 1900, re- 
ported gross earnings of $1,501,695,378, or a little more than 
12.6 per cent. on the total stock and bond capitalization. 
The gross farm income, in 1899, was $3,764,177,706, and the 
percentage of gross income upon investment was 18.3 per’ 
cent. It will be seen that the farming industry made out 
better than the railways. . . . 

“The total value of farm property in the United States, 
in 1900, was more than five times as great as in 1850, and 
28.4 per cent. greater than in 1890. The railway industry 
was in its infancy in 1850, so that comparisons extending 
back 50 years are unfair, but, taking 1890 as a basis, it is 
found that railway property, as indicated by total capitali- 
zation, rose from 10,029 millions of dollars in that year to 
11,892 millions in 1900. This is an increase of 18.5 per 
cent., or nearly Ito per cent. less than the increase in the 
value of farms.” —New York Financier. 


Improving “In 1872, out of a given number of cases of 
Standard workingmen’s family budgets analyzed and 
of Living used in making social deductions, it was 
found that a majority of the families depended upon sup- 
port from members of the family other than its head. Of 
the one hundred and fifty-two families chosen at random 
and just investigated, the earnings of the father were suf- 
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ficient to meet the family expenditure. In 1872, from one- 
quarter to one-third of the family income came from child 
labor; now only eleven per cent., or a little less than one- 
eighth, of the family income is received from the labor of 
minor children. In 1872, children under fifteen supplied 
by their labor from one-eighth to one-sixth of the total fam- 
ily earnings. Now no children of this age contributing to 
the family income were discovered. In 1872, of the fami- 
lies visited, 55.92 per cent. were found to have an income 
exceeding expenditure ; in 1902, 63.16 per cent. were so for- 
tunate. The only alteration of conditions which implies 
retrogression is the increase of labor by wives in 1902.” 


—Harper’s Weekly comment on Massachusetts Labor Bureau report on 
standard of living. 


President Palma /ird—Loan shall be used in the following 
and the Cuban manner: Four million nominal dollars for 
Loan developing agriculture in general and the 
live-stock industry in manner determined by congress. 
Thirty-one million nominal dollars for meeting obligations 
contained in the first of transitory provisions of the consti- 
tution, it being understood that payment of wages of revo- 
lutionary army shall be in accordance with provisions or 
decrees of October 24, 1895, and September 14, 1896, of 
council of government of revolution, and after rectification 
of army rolls and their classification by congress.” —Excerpt 


from new Cuban law authorizing $35,000,000 loan at 5 per cent. mini- 
mum rate of issue 90 per cent., redeemable in 40 years. 


“This action of congress in giving the president a vote 
of confidence and intrusting to him the complete charge of 
the big Cuban loan proves the assertion made by the presi- 
dent that harmony does exist, and that he has the support 
of his people. This action of congress effectually proves 
the absurdity of the rumor of the possible impeachment of 
the president, which was scattered broadcast through the 
United States by news agencies. 

“The action of the congress in taking this step of 
showing its confidence in the executive has caused a very 
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good impression here. Notwithstanding the attacks of the 
radical press, the president undoubtedly holds the confi- 
dence of the people, and all are gratified at the action of 
their representatives in congress. The president, in his 
speech at the banquet, . . . said that too much must 
not be expected of the government in the first three months 
of its existence, and he showed that the financial condition 


of the country was growing slowly but constantly better.” 
—Havana correspondence in Mew York Tribune. 


The Haytian “This country has never attempted to 
Incident and screen the misdeeds of its southern neigh- 
Monroe Doctrine bors behind the Monroe doctrine, nor thus 
to protect them from the penalty of disorder, nor to give 
them immunity from the collection of just debts and proper 
indemnities. The Monroe doctrine is not a bankruptcy act 
for the benefit of delinquent debtors. It does not say that 
European rights in the Americas shall not be respected, or 
that infringement upon them shall not be resented and 
punished. It merely asserts that European powers shall 
not spoliate the territories of American states nor oppress 
them, nor control their political destinies. . . . The 
Monroe doctrine is a charter of security in well doing. It 
is not a license for general deviltry.” —New York Tribune. 


“Tt is unfortunate, if not exceptional, that the United 
States cannot be satisfied with the plain, straightforward 
policy of self-interest, without attempting to explain it as a 
disinterested and highly moral position. It was on this basis 
that the war with Spain was undertaken, resulting in the 
Philippines being annexed and Cuba being put under the 
heel. South America’s natural resources are enormous, 
but the individual states cannot act together. It is plain 
that they will not long resist American extension south- 
ward, and American ‘protection’ from European aggression 
wiil soon incubate into occupation by the United States.” 

—Saturday Review, London, Eng. 


“A dispatch from Washington reports that the United 
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States government is considering the advisability of annex- 
ing Hayti. . . . It appears that the people of the repub- 
lic of that name not only help dictators to maintain a per- 
petual civil war, but also that they practice voodoo worship 
and eat one another upon high festive occasions. There- 
fore, we should make American citizens of them and add 
another race problem to the bunch we already have. 

“Such might be the irreverent conclusion, but it is not 
contemplated by the mind that seriously reflects upon the 
police duties of world powers. . . . It is not shown 
that the West Indies, as a whole, are suffering, or that the 
American West Indies are affected at all, or that we have 
any right to intervene, or that there is any reason why we 
should not leave those undesirable people to stew in their 
own kettles.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


Joseph Chamber- “At the recent conference of the Boer gen- 
lain and the erals with Mr. Chamberlain, the gist of the 
Boer Demands demands of the former, according to a blue 
book just published, was an amplification of the conces- 
sion made by the British on May 31, when the treaty of 
peace was signed. The Boers ask pensions for maimed 
burghers and all widows and orphans; equal rights for the 
Dutch and English tongues in schools and courts; the im- 
mediate release of all prisoners of war; equal rights of sur- 
rendered burghers, including the right to return to South 
Africa; the restoration to office of the civil officials of the 
late republics; compensation for all losses whatever in- 
flicted by British troops; payment of the debts of the re- 
publics, including those contracted during the war; exten- 
sion of time for payment of debts due from the burghers to 
the republics, and, finally, the abandonment of the decision 
to hand over part of the Transvaal to Natal. These points, 
if gained, would place King Edward’s new subjects in 
South Africa on an equal footing, in all respects, regardless 
of the war, with the victors. 


“Mr Chamberlain’s reply was, in the main, 
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a re-affirmation of the conditions accepted by the Boers at 
Vereeniging, and a refusal to reopen that settlement. He 
considered that settlement a liberal one, compared with any 
ever made in like circumstances. . . . On the whole, 
the interview, it appears, was a friendly one, and if the Boer 
generals did not get all they asked, or should have had, 
they obtained, perhaps, as much as they expected.” 
—Baltimore Sun, Sept. 11. 


“We want in this country to forget and forgive, be- 
cause if you think, as you well may, that you have some- 
thing to forgive, we also think we have a great deal to for- 
give. But we want to put all that on one side. 
The war is over. We each fought as well as we 
knew how, and now there is peace. All we want is to rec- 
ognize you as fellow subjects with ourselves, working, as 
we shall work, for the prosperity and liberty of South Af- 
rica. How great that liberty is, and how soon complete 
self-government will be extended to South Africa, depend 
entirely on the rapidity with which the old animosities die 
out.” —Joseph Chamberlain, in reply to Boer generals in London. 


“All will admit that Mr. Chamberlain was entirely jus- 
tified when he said that the English had treated the Boers 
in the terms of peace provided, in a more considerate 
manner than the defeated southerners had been treated by 
the victorious northerners at the close of the civil war. . . . 
No doubt the Boer generals are justified in their belief that, 
both in Europe and in this country, considerable collections 
can be made to aid the burghers in the work of repairing 
and restocking their abandoned farms; but, if sympathetic 
outsiders shall do in this way anything approaching what 
the English government has done, it will be more than we 
now expect, and until the world at large permits its sym- 
pathy to take this practical form it will hardly do to censure 
the English for not doing more than by the terms of the 
peace treaty they have promised to do.” —Bostow Herald. 
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The following are the latest wholesale price 


Current Price quotations, showing comparison with pre- 
Comparisons . 
vious dates: 


Sept. 20, Aug. 21, Sept. 20, 
Igor 1902 1902 
Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 lbs.) $3.70 $3.90 $3.85 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel)... . 764 77 754 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel) . . . 644 65 714 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 394 35 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 16.50 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . 21.50 
Coffee, Rio No 7 (Ib.) 5 5} 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.)...... Sys 4s 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.).. . 21 
Cheese, State f.c.,small fancy (Ib.) 9} 9 
Cotton, middling upland (1b.) . . 83 9 
Print cloths (yard) ....... 3 3 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. (gal.) ve 1% 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 14} 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.)..... 244 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 
e000 Iba.). . «cc ore es 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 


22.50 


22.00 22.00 


Tin, Straits (100 lbs.). ..... 28 30 26.40 
Copper, Lake ingot (10olbs.). . 11.50 11.75 
Lead, domestic(roolbs.). .. . 4.124 4.124 
Tinplate, too lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.35 4-35 
Steel rails (ton 2000 Ibs.). . . . 28.00 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 

Mids ¢ 6 «dS & Wee 666% 2 05 2.05 
Steers, prime, Chicago (too Ibs.) 8.00 8.07 


Dun’s Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for September 1 and 
comparison with previous dates, as follows: 
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Jan. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1. Sept. 1, Sept.1, Aug. 1,Sept. 1, 
1892 = 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 1902 1902 

Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $11.791 $12.431 $13.917 $17.369 $19.983 $17.579 
Meats...... 7.895 7.893 8.200 9.014 9.530 11.679 10.402 
Dairy and garden 13.180 9.548 1££.005 I1.25f 13.009 11.347 10.930 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.879 9.165 9.650 9.153 8.821 - 8.811 
Clothing . . . . 13-430 14.533 15.502 15.843 15.234 15.582 15.773 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 11.697 17.413 14.870 16.091 16.239 16 655 
Misceilaneous. . 13.767 12.467 14.435 16.169 16.525 16.526 16.532 


Total. . . . $89 822 $76.808 $88.151 $90.714 $96.911 $100.177 $96.682 





English prices of staple commodities, as given by the 
London Economist, are as follows: 


Sept. 6, Aug. 1, Sept. 5, 
Ig01 1902 1902 

x = 2146 4 4&4 a & 

Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 Ibs.). . 5 10 0 5 10 0 5 10 oO 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240lbs.) 2 13 7}] 2 16 1%] 2 17 
Copper wee “ ) 67 100 |53 2 6 52 10 
Tin, Straits ( - “ )r11g 2 6 [128 o re) 


Cotton, middling upland (Ib.)... o 42§| 0 


o 44} 0 O 5% 
Petroleum (gallon) .... ... © O 5%] 0 


5t#] 9 9 5H 


(American equivalents of Engiish money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny — 2.03 cents.) 


Oo 

Lead, English pig (‘ “} mm €.§ 11 6 3 Ir 5 0 
o 
Oo 











The average prices of sixty railway stocks, ten indus- 
trial, and five city traction and gas stocks are given by 
Dun’s Review, as follows: 

Dec. 31, Sept. 19, 
1901 1902 
Average, 60 railway 102.99 115.44 
- 10 industrial 63.45 65.71 
ee S aity traction, ofc... we eee oe 68887 137.60 


Prices of certain significant stocks on the New York 
stock exchange, showing range during the year, as given 
by Bradstreet’s, and the asked and bid prices of certain other 
stocks, as furnished by Frederick H. Hatch to the New 
York Tribune, are as follows: 
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Range during | Miscell. Stocks 
1902 Sept. 20, 1902 


Sept. 19, 





1902. 
(Closing) Highest | Lowest 
Amer. Beet Sugar (com.) — 30 30 
Amer. Sugar Ref. (com.) 130 135+ 116} 
Amer. Tobacco (pref.) . . 144 151¢ 140 
Cont. Tobacco (pref.). . . 1223 1264 1t5 
Gt. Northern Ry. (pref.). 198 202t 1814 
Intern’al Paper (pref.) . 73+ 77% 723 
N. Y. Central R. R.. .. 1683 
Pennsylvania R.R.. .. 170 
Ph. & Read. R.R.(1st pf.) got 
Southern Pacific Ry. .. 81 
U. S. Rubber (pref.). . 63+ 
U. S. Steel (com.).... 46} 

¥ “«  (pref.)... 97% 
Western Union Tel... .. 97+ 


> 
D 
Ua 
a 





MEET T LTT TTT 
a 


MEET ETT 


North. Securities Co. . — 
Standard Oil Co. ... _ 
U. S. Shipbuild’g (pref.) ——— 






































Courtesy ‘Review of Reviews” 





HON. PHILANDER C, KNOX 
Attorney General of the United States 


See pages 416, 453-456 
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TRIUMPH OF ARBITRATION 


Thanks to the persistent and patriotic efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the coal strike is ended. In many re- 
spects, this has been the most remarkable strike in the his- 
tory of industrial controversy. It has directly involved 
the largest number of the most poorly equipped laborers 
ever engaged in a single strike. On the other side has 
been arrayed the greatest combination of rich and powerful 
corporations that ever joined hands in resisting a single 
strike. Notwithstanding that it has involved the idleness 
of nearly 150,000 miners, largely immigrants from the 
poorest parts of Europe, whose habits and manners have 
been molded by the crude and often brutalizing environ- 
ment of the mining camps, and who for the most part are 
ignorant and suspicious, familiar with neither our institu- 
tions nor language, this strike has been conspicuous for its 
good temper and order. Some violence occurred, inev- 
itably, but considering the character of the strikers and the 
long duration of the struggle this strike was exceptionally 
peaceful. 

On the other hand, in no strike did employers ever 
show such determination to resist all compromise, and win 
or lose to the last ditch ; and it may be said with equal truth 
that no strike ever inflicted such widespread inconven- 
ience, hardship and loss upon the public. It is one of the 
experiences that neither the men nor the corporations nor 
the public want soon to be repeated; yet, like wars and 
other trying experiences, it may have some beneficial 
aspects. If this experience has taught the laborers, or the 
corporations, or the public, the unwisdom of such con- 
369 
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flicts,—if it has shown that demanding the impossible or 
denying the reasonable can only bring defeat and discredit 
in the long run, and that neither by the massing of num- 
bers on the one hand or the consolidation of wealth on the 
other can either party permanently dictate to the other, it 
has taught a lesson that is worth all it has cost. 

We are in the age of great things. With the introduc- 
tion of modern industrial methods, large wealth sustains 
an entirely different relation to labor than it did in the 
ante-factory period. When, as in the middle ages and 
prior to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
concentrated wealth was chiefly in the hands of land-own- 
ers, and the laborers were practically serfs, as they are in 
Cuba, Russia, and the more backward portions of England 
to-day, government authority, political and social, was in 
the hands of a small but rich class. Under that economic 
regime, the rich could ignore and dictate to the masses. 
They needed nothing of them, except physical service on 
the land or in the army; but when the factory system came, 
and modern methods of industry, with their huge machin- 
ery and multiplication of products, all this was changed. 
The masses acquired a new importance in the prosperity 
of society. They became as indispensable as consumers 
as they were and are as producers. The great corpora- 
tions in every sphere of industry to-day are successful only 
in proportion as they multiply the output of an ever in- 
creasing variety of products. The great corporations, like 
the railroads, the Standard Oil Company, the sugar trust, 
the telegraph companies, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and other colossal concerns, would collapse in failure 
but for the immense increase in the consumption of prod- 
ucts,—not by the stockholders and managers, not even by 
the well-to-do or middle class, but by the millions, the 
common wage workers of the country and the world. The 
fact that the wage-earning class, which constitutes some 
three-quarters of the population, consume the products 
makes possible the organization and success of the colossal 
enterprises that have startled the world during the last few 
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years. If the millions did not use the great variety of 
manufactured and other products, the railroads would have 
nothing to do, no telegraph company could make a divi- 
dend, and there would be no more opportunity for the J. 
Pierpont Morgans in the United States than there is in 
China or India. 

In short, the great indispensable fact of modern prog- 
ress and corporate success is the consuming power of the 
millions. It ought to be obvious to everybody, and es- 
pecially to men of great affairs, that this is not only an 
inevitable part of civilization, and one upon which large 
corporate enterprises depend, but that to suppress or stop 
this movement of social expansion among the masses is to 
destroy the very foundation of modern prosperity. This 
involves two things, from which there is absolutely no 
escape :—that the wages of the laborers must increase, and 
that the social life and surroundings of the masses must 
be improved. Unless the laborers have more elevating, 
educating and stimulating environment, they cannot per- 
ceptibly increase their consumption of wealth, and if this 
does not advance the prosperity oi productive capital must, 
in the nature of things, be arrested. If consumption does 
advance, it will bring an ever expanding market demand 
for the products of capital, and opportunity for new de- 
velopments and increased profits for corporate enterprise. 
The concrete fact, then, which was so insignificant in the 
pre-factory period, and which has become the corner-stone 
of modern industrial progress, is improvement in the social 
life and increased consumption of wealth by the masses. 
This always means, in some form or another, increasing 
their income, or wages. 

There is another fact connected with this problem :— 
that in the nature of things the demand for improved con- 
ditions, for better wages, for the means of larger con- 
sumption, must come from the laborers. It cannot and 
will not come as a voluntary contribution from the em- 
ployers. It would not be as economically applied if it did; 
it would be more in the nature of charity, and probably be 
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largely wasted. In proportion as it comes through qn in- 
tense demand of the laborers themselves, is it likely to be 
on the whole wisely used. In these respects, modern in- 
dustrial conditions radically differ from the pre-factory 
conditions. 

The late coal strike, with its twenty-two weeks of idle- 
ness for 150,000 men, with all the social demoralization 
which that implies, the cessation of the production of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property, and the increased cost 
and unparalleled annoyance to the public, is all due to the 
failure to recognize frankly these few essential facts in the 
situation,—facts which can neither be changed, eliminated 
nor evaded. They are as permanent as any law in nature, 
and if we insist upon ignoring them there is no escaping the 
penalty. It is not necessary here to discuss the natural- 
ness of labor organization. It is as natural as is the cor- 
porate existence of capital. It is a part of the same fact. 

With the methods, civilization, and standard of liv- 
ing that make large corporations profitable and prosperous, 
there must and will be labor organizations. In the coal 
strike the corporations proceeded upon the assumption that 
they alone were legitimate; that, although the changed 
conditions of society had made corporations necessary, 
labor stood in the same position that it did in the ante-fac- 
tory period. In other words, that since the corporations 
owned the property and the tools they alone should deter- 
mine all the conditions of wages and work for the laborers, 
or, as President Baer put it: “The rights and interests of 
the laboring man will be protected and cared for . . . by the 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given the control of the property interests of the country.” 
Nothing more succinctly registered the employers’ per- 
verted attitude on the subject than this remarkable deliver- 
ance by the responsible representative of the corporations 
interested in this strike. 

It will be remembered that at the commencement of 
this controversy the laborers asked for a conference to 
arrange a schedule of wages and other conditions for the 
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future. This the corporations refused. Here they made 
their initial error. The laborers had, as yet, made no 
specific demands regarding wages or anything else. They 
merely asked a conference. Had this been conceded, it is 
more than probable that the strike would not have oc- 
curred. Some unreasonable things might have been 
asked, but in a friendly, frank discussion these could prob- 
ably have been eliminated. In any event, the demands 
might have been reduced to very limited proportions,— 
probably altogether too small to have justified a strike. 
The leaders, including Mr. Mitchell, were largely opposed 
to the strike, but in refusing outright to meet the repre- 
sentatives of labor and discuss the situation the employers 
forced the conflict. When this was reported to the con- 
vention of miners, it was as certain as any human event 
could be that they would vote to strike, and they did. 

This first step of the corporations was the result of the 
mistaken assumption that there is really only one side to a 
labor contract, and that is the employers’ side. That prin- 
ciple obtained in medieval times but is utterly futile under 
modern conditions of industry. Having made their first 
mistake, they proceeded to justify it. In doing this they 
very clearly emphasized their utter failure to recognize the 
essential condition of modern industry, namely, the group 
bargaining between labor and capital. They fully realized 
the principle of group bargaining on one side, but ignored 
it on the other. They not only acted as corporations, but 
they acted as several corporations in one, yet they refused 
to recognize the right of group bargaining among the la- 
borers. They insisted upon individual bargaining, or bar- 
gaining with each individual miner. 

In response to this the miners made formal demands 
for a reduction of hours of labor for certain grades of labor 
and increase of wages for others. It is not to be assumed 
that the laborers are more moral, high-minded, character- 
ful, or more disposea to fair dealing than the corporations, 
but their right to organize and act in a body is established 
beyond dispute. Hence, in refusing to recognize that fact, 
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the corporations put themselves at a distinct disadvantage. 
Acting upon this disadvantage, the laborers presented their 
demands and volunteered to submit the whole question in 
dispute to arbitration. 

Having taken one mis-step in self-defence, the corpo- 
rations were practically compelled to take another. They 
refused to recognize the representatives of the miners. 
They then denied that there was any grievance and said 
there was nothing to arbitrate, declaring that they were 
“fighting for a principle.” This was true. They were 
fighting for a principle, but it was an obsolete principle of 
the pre-factory period. As if further to intensify this mis- 
taken attitude, ex-Mayor Hewitt, for whom the public has 
great respect, published an elaborate defence of the corpo- 
rations. He declared that there was nothing to arbitrate; 
that for the corporations to recognize the representatives 
of organized labor would be to make Mr. Mitchell the dic- 
tator of the coal business, and put him in command of 
enough votes to decide the next presidential election. He de- 
manded that Mr. Mitchell call the strike off at once, and de- 
clared that the corporations could not yield to arbitration, 
or recognition of the laborers, without sacrificing the prin- 
ciples of freedom and endangering the foundation of free 
government. Like Mr. Baer and the other corporation 
presidents, he declared that the workmen were not volun- 
tarily on strike, but that a few agitators and ruffians, who 
controlled the unions, intimidated the great majority from 
returning to work. All this and much more was said in 
defence of the attitude of the corporations, in order to im- 
press public opinion with the idea that the strike was a 
reckless mob movement inspired by a few desperate men 
who were intimidating and terrorizing the population of a 
whole region. The “reign of terror’ was a common 
phrase. 

In the meantime, the representatives of the miners 
kept repeating their offer to submit the case to arbitration, 
and it must be admitted that Mr. Mitchell on all occasions 
bore himself in the most creditable manner. He did not 
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even retort with hard names. The longer the strike con- 
tinued, the more public opinion was impressed with the un- 
fairness of the corporations’ attitude, and sympathy with 
the miners increased. Even in the first conference at the 
white house, called by the president in the hope of getting 
the two parties together, Mr. Baer, representing the cor- 
porations, was rude and insulting in his language about the 
miners, and to the credit of Mr. Mitchell he did not retort 
in kind. 

It is needless to say that for many weeks the more 
level-headed men among the corporation managers were 
heartily sick of the situation, but the step had been taken. 
They had declared that there was nothing to arbitrate. 
Then pride took the place of judgment, as it always does on 
such occasions, and they would stick it out if it lasted all 
winter. They had not the slightest idea that the men 
could endure for any such time. They supposed that with- 
in a month they would find half or three-fourths of the 
men pleading for the mines to be opened, but here they 
were mistaken again. They had failed to recognize the 
fact that the resources of labor improve in proportion as 
the resources of capital. It became manifest that with 
the cooperation of organized laborers in all other lines, the 
special cooperation of the miners in the bituminous fields 
and the encouragement of public sympathy, the miners 
could probably hold out until midwinter, if not until spring. 
The public began to demand that the operators mine coal, 
either with or without union labor. The operators in- 
sisted that they could get plenty of miners if they 
only had protection. It was the intimidation which 
was keeping the willing laborers from working. Nearly 
10,000 soldiers were sent to the coal fields. This 
at once revealed the real state of the case. The miners 
did not go to work, which showed that they did not 
want to work, and proved that work was not being pre- 
vented by intimidation but by a united effort to sus- 
tain their demands. At last the corporations proposed 
the very thing they from the very first declared was im- 
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possible. After declaring for twenty-two weeks that there 
was nothing to arbitrate, and that they were standing ou 
for a solemn principle, the strike was settled by their own 
proposition to arbitrate, the president to choose the arbi- 
trators, which was the very thing they rejected a month 
ago. 

During all this unfortunate experience, while the 
corporations thought they were resisting the effort of labor 
to dictate and manage the coal mining business, and then 
finally yielded to what they had declared was impossible, 
they were stimulating tremendously the movement 
towards socialism. They thought they were resisting the 
unions, they thought they were checking socialism, but in 
the manner of their propositions, the unreasonableness of 
their attitude, the errors of their statements, they have 
done more to justify socialism and stimulate the demand 
for public ownership of industries than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of socialistic agitation could have done. 

The public, who have suffered from the inconvenience 
and high price of coal, the anti-monopoly agitators and the 
sentimentalists who believe in government ownership, all 
have been strengthened in the idea that the government 
should take charge of such industries as coal mining and 
other large enterprises. The effect upon public opinion in 
this direction has been so marked that the democratic party 
in New York state has definitely declared in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of the coal mines. All this is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for invested capital, for the public wel- 
fare and for labor. That the corporations have been 
wrong in their attitude is demonstrated by the manner and 
method of the final adjustment which has taken place, ana 
which could have taken place the first week of the strike, or 
before the strike began at all. But all the mistakes of the 
corporations are as nothing compared to the mistake of 
launching into a propaganda for public ownership of in- 
dustry. Let that proposal get into politics and become a 
doctrine of one of the great parties, and the very basis of 
industrial stability is threatened. That experiment would 
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give us an experience that would be more fatal to the prog- 
ress of enterprise than forty strikes. 

The question naturally arises: Why do the mine opera- 
tors refuse, at such great risk, to deal with labor organiza- 
tions? There must be some reason for it. They are not 
fools, and they are not more than ordinarily perverse. 
Men of large means are not more unjust, more heartless, or 
less generous than laborers. The contrary is usually true. 
Then why do the mine-owners face public criticism and 
censure, and almost risk a cyclone of socialism, rather than 
treat with miners’ organizations? If we push our inquiry 
far enough, we shall find that their action, mistaken as it 
may be, is the result of some experience. We condemn the 
walking delegate, and he is often a nuisance, but if we trace 
him to his origin we find that he came into existence as a 
remedy for the blacklist evil. So it is with every seem- 
ingly perverse act. 

The chief reason for the operators objecting to nego- 
tiate with the union is that it is not reliable; it does not 
keep its contracts; it becomes offensively dictatorial, and 
indulges in all sorts of interference with the management, 
and disturbance of peace. Take, for instance, the Markle 
case. That is one of the best mining firms in Pennsylvania ; 
it has been on generous, good-fellowship terms with its la- 
borers ; it recognized the unions; it entered into an agree- 
ment in which the union promised not to strike for any 
grievance until it had been submitted to arbitration. When 
the strike came in 1900, the miners of that firm disregarded 
the contract not to strike, notwithstanding that Mr. Markle 
himself personally addressed them and made a strong 
appeal to their honor to keep their contract, offering to 
submit every grievance they had to arbitration according 
to their mutual agreement. In the face of all this, they went 
on strike, treating their agreement as so much waste paper. 

If laborers expect to be recognized, if they expect any- 
body to make contracts with them, they must keep their 
contracts. People without honor cannot expect honorable 
treatment. If labor organizations are to be effective, they 
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must be responsible, else they are nothing more than a 
mob. The miners complain that there are altogether too 
many laborers employed, so that few of them get full time. 
There is a reason for this, and it lies in the loose, reckless 
conduct of the laborers themselves. It is a common thing, 
where the union is strong, for the miners to go in and out 
of the mines whenever they please. Instead of working 
eight hours, which is supposed to be the minimum day’s 
work, they will frequently leave after working three or four 
hours, no matter how urgent the demand for coal may be. 
If they take a notion to leave, they drop their picks and 
walk off. If a union miner is discharged for refusing to 
work a full day, a strike will be ordered. Thus, in the 
bituminous coal field, while the theory is that eight hours 
shall be worked, the actual is less than six. When they. 
leave their work on Friday, as they often do, refusing to go 
in the mine on Saturday, many of them go on a drunk for 
two or three days, reporting perhaps Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. If the employer complains, especially if he discharges 
one of the men for such a trifle, he may expect a strike; 
and so on through the whole catagory of misdemeanors 
and delinquencies. 

A union is not only used to protect the rights and in- 
terests of the laborers, but under foolish, unwise manage- 
ment it is more frequently used to defend the inexcusable 
conduct of loose, irresponsible, and sometimes worthless 
laborers. It is this which has led, and very naturally, to 
the tendency to employ a larger number of miners than is 
really necessary. With such careless, irresponsible con- 
duct, the mine-owners could only operate their mines halt 
or two-thirds of the time. If the miners would work 
promptly, as promptly as do mechanics and factory oper- 
ators and laborers in other fields, the employers would 
have no interest in encouraging a surplus of laborers mere- 
ly to “hang around.” Their earnings would be much 
greater, and the tendency to respectful mutual recognition 
would be altogether more general. It is the experience 
with this kind of conduct, the reckless leaving of work, 
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ordering strikes for mere whims, breaking of contracts and 
similar irresponsible acts, that is the chief basis of the de- 
termination of the mine-owners not to recognize the 
unions. In other words, the cause for this seemingly wan 
ton opposition of the employers is mainly in the conduct of 
the laborers themselves. If laborers want the unions rec- 
ognized, they must make them worth recognition. The 
whole standard of labor organizations must be raised, or 
they will be forever under the ban. Employers, like la- 
borers, are human; they will seek the lesser of two evils 
that confront them. Yet, the remedy is not suppression 
of unions but their improvement and perfection, and this 
can never be accomplished by unqualified antagonism of 
employers. The real remedy lies in the direction of 
greater responsibility by the unions themselves for their 
conduct. Trade unions, like corporations, should become 
legal, chartered institutions. 

The settlement of the strike by the arbitration commis- 
sion may terminate the present conflict and establish 
peaceable relations, but it will not solve the problem in- 
volved in this strike. As the operators have frequently 
stated, the conditions of work are so varied that it is prac- 
tically impossible to have a uniform  piece-work rule 
throughout the whole anthracite region. This is made the 
basis of the objection to recognize the general labor 
organization. Before the problem is satisfactorily solved 
a new basis of employment will be necessary in order that 
a substantially uniform system may prevail. If this is ac- 
complished, so that the same contract will furnish substan- 
tially the same results for all, and the unions become incor- 
porated institutions, responsible for their agreements and 
the conduct of their members, the foundation will have 
been laid for a workable relation between the miners and 
the mine-owners, with union recognition, without demor- 
alization of management. It is in this line, and not in 
brute-force resistance to unions, that the peaceful solution 
of this vexed problem must ultimately be found. 





MUNICIPAL SITUATION IN NEW YORK 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


The country-wide interest in last year’s greater New 
York mayoralty campaign and its outcome affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of municipal problems. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this land the people were deeply concerned as to 
who was to be mayor of the first city of the United States. 
The papers and magazines were filled with articles and 
pictures concerning its various features. Sermons were 
preached and addresses delivered, and I have no doubt 
prayers offered, bearing upon the New York situation. It 
was regarded as a vital matter, and the triumph of Low 
and Jerome was generally regarded as a triumph of right- 
eousness and decency of importance and influence, not 
alone in greater New York, but in every city and town in 
the country. It gave courage to the weak and faltering 
and faint-hearted, and strengthened the hands of the work- 
ers for municipal advancement everywhere. 

Nor has the interest in the situation abated. Keen 
eyes and interested ones are watching every move of Mayor 
Low and District Attorney Jerome and their colleagues. 
Their successes are rejoiced over, their mis-steps criticised 
and discussed. 

I think it can be said without the slightest exaggeration 
that the affairs of New York city are attracting as much 
attention as any other phase of political activity, city, state 
or national. This is a just recognition of the importance 
and position of municipal affairs. Mayor Low is second in 
authority and power to no other official in the United States, 
with the single exception of President Roosevelt. He con- 
trols the destinies of more employees and officials and has 
the disbursement of a greater budget and affects more di- 
rectly and potently the lives of more people. The attention 
accorded him and his administration is therefore in keeping 
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with the importance of his work. Mr. Low was elected 
as mayor because so large a number of democrats were 
ready to put the city’s interests above those of their party. 

A difficult condition of affairs has arisen, and one which 
has not invariably made for efficiency. A mayor without 
the backing of a closely organized dominant party is in a 
position of great difficulty. He must succeed upon the 
merits of his administration, and, as he cannot do all that 
his once sanguine supporters want, he is likely to disappoint 
many more than he can possibly satisfy. There will be 
more or less disappointment with gon-partisan mayors until 
the people reach the point of disregarding party lines in 
judging the acts of officials as well as at election times. 

The New York situation has been and is most instruc- 
tive. To begin with, the Low campaign was waged from 
beginning to end as a citizens’ movement. Even the repub- 
lican party which nominated Mr. Low and the whole fusion 
ticket took occasion to say formally and deliberately that: 

“The republican city convention of New York represents a partisan 
organization. We believe that the federal and state governments can 
be conducted only by the party system; but we feel that the case is 
different with the administration of municipal affairs. The great city 
is a great business corporation. There should not be such a thing as 
a republican or a democratic way of cleaning the streets, or collecting 
the taxes, or arresting the pool-room and dive-keepers; and it makes 
no difference whether a man is a republican or a democrat when his 
duties are to manage the police department, to conduct the finances, or 
to supervise the whole municipal administration.” 

This National Municipal League doctrine formed the 
basis of the Low campaign. The great majority given the 
fusion ticket was indeed a mighty triumph, but the spirit 
manifested by the successful candidates was still more 
significant. Not one looked upon his election as the fruition 
but only as the commencement of his work. Mayor Low 
in making his appointments was guided by the same prin- 
ciples, and gathered around him an unusually capable and 
public-spirited group of men, and although some may not 
have entirely fulfilled expectations all are imbued with a 
sincere desire to serve the city to the best of their ability. 
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The city is the object of their solicitude. Public welfare is 
their first consideration. This is a great gain, even though 
every appointment may not prove to be a wise one. 

The Low administration has another difficulty in that 
it must weld into a city party and administration the va- 
rious elements cooperating in its election. The scheming 
politicians as represented by the Tammany and Philadel- 
delphia organizations win their battles by the very com- 
pactness and completeness of their organization. They 
move and work like the trained regular armies that they are. 
They are always at it, between as well as at elections. 
Mayor Low was elected by a fusion of forces at the polls, 
a considerable part of which represented dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the hitherto dominant party, but not 
necessarily a full and complete renunciation of it. These 
men will have a tendency to revert to their former ties un- 
less they can be made to see and realize that the redemption 
of the city depends upon a permanent disregard of party in- 
terests and ties in municipal affairs. Accordingly, if the 
citizens’ union can be made the nucleus of a permanent 
organization of the voters of New York, based on the prin- 
ciple of the cooperation of all men, whether republicans, 
democrats, socialists, or prohibitionists, who want clean 
and wholesome government in New York, and who are 
ready and willing to work for it, then one of the burdens of 
Mayor Low will be materially lightened. The need of such 
a permanent citizens’ body was voiced by President Wheeler 
H. Peckham, of the City Club, in a speech made after the 
November election: 


“The last four years in New York have emphatically shown the 
necessity for an organization which shall aim at good city effort to re- 
form an existing evil, the government. As a mere spasmodic effort, 
the present result is not a great one, but as an earnest of what is to 
come it is important and encouraging. Citizens must recognize that 
control of the city government will always be a tremendous prize for 
political rascals, and, if they desire to obtain all the advantages of the 
present victory, they must organize and continue their organization for 
all time.” 
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Abram S. Hewitt expressed the same thought with 
equal forcefulness: 


“T am well aware that the fusion party is a heterogeneous organiza- 
tion, and that perfect organization in such circumstances is more or 
less difficult, but now is the time for organization. The motive for 
fusion has ceased, because Tammany has been put out. What is the 
substitute? A love for good government, a determination to have it. 
The citizens’ union, which represents the citizens who desire good 
government, has had, perhaps, a languishing existence. Now is the 
time, when it has demonstrated its strength, to strengthen it further.” 


That the Low administration would escape criticism 
was not to be expected. The character of the comments 
thus far made, however, are of a most encouraging kind. 
In the first place, it shows how high an estimate has been 
placed upon the character and ability of Mayor Low and 
his colleagues. In the second place, it is an evidence of the 
advance and development of public sentiment. Many 
things have been subjected to criticism under this admin- 
istration which would have escaped it altogether under the 
Strong administration and been regarded as inevitable. In 
a way the standards of a people are evidenced by the ob- 
jects of their criticism. Judged by this canon, the people 
of New York have made realiy wonderful progress. As a 
matter of fact, Mayor Low is entitled to regard the bulk 
of the criticism that has been directed at his administration 
as in the nature of a compliment and as illustrating the 
value of his mayoralty campaigns. 

In forming any just estimate of his administration thus 
far we must bear in mind that he received a big heritage of 
old methods and instrumentalities. He could not begin de 
novo, but was compelled to take conditions as he found them 
and slowly but surely reform and remodel them. This has 
notably been the case with the police force. With but a 
few exceptions it is the same now as under Tammany, and 
under the law cannot be changed. What progress has been 
made has been accomplished through the different spirit 
which has been infused into the force by its head. In time 
this will work its way all through and will manifest itself 
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in all departments, but this will require time and patience. 
New York city human nature is much the same now as un- 
der Tammany, and the political millennium cannot be 
ushered in at once by a few public-spirited citizens and offi- 
cials, no matter how earnest and self-sacrificing they may be. 

We must not expect too much too soon from the Low 
administration, for it is working for reforms which have to 
do with men’s opinions and sentiments, and these are 
changed but slowly. Mayor Low has to change these. If 
“to excite the desire for higher standards is the true work of 
reformers,” then indeed has he succeeded. 

The Low campaign was waged upon a positive plat- 
form, and the Low administration bids fair to succeed be- 
cause of its fulfillment of its positive promise. The day of 
mere negative work in municipal affairs is passing. The 
reformer is not only seeking to destroy the hideous features 
of municipal evil and corruption, but to build up in their 
place and stead an enduring structure of substantial achieve- 
ment. Party lines are being broken up in municipal elec- 
tions because of this introduction of new and purely munic- 
ipal issues. 

The strength of Mayor Low’s administration is demon- 
strated by its attitude toward criticism and in the manner 
in which it has gone steadily forward in the execution of its 
policies. It has not shifted its course with every adverse 
wind, but has steered steadily forward toward the port of 
its selection, and the wisdom of this is becoming every day 
more and more apparent. Criticism is already giving way to 
appreciation, and many among those who were most prone 
to find fault are cooperating to bring about the desired re- 
forms. It must not be assumed that the difficulties are sur- 
mounted, but the people are beginning to see that the ad- 
ministration is headed the right way, that it is honest and 
capable, and that it is making as rapid progress as sound 
public policy demands. 























FIRST FRUITS OF THE COAL STRIKE 


“We advocate the national ownership and operation of the anthra- 
cite coal mines by the exercise of the right of eminent domain with just 
compensation to owners. Ninety per cent. of the anthracite coal de- 
posits of the world being in the state of Pennsylvania, national owner- 
ship can but be in the interest of the whole people. 

“Fuel, iike water, being a public necessity, we advocate national 
ownership and operation of the mines as a solution of the problem 
which will relieve the country from the sufferings which follow differ- 
ences between labor and capital in the anthracite mines. This course 
will insure peace in the mining regions and remove the cause for dif- 
ferences leading not only to suffering, but ofttimes to bloodshed and 
insurrection. 

“It will relieve the consumers of coal not only in this state, but 
throughout the whole country; insure steady employment and ample 
compensation to labor; transfer children from the mines to the schools; 
insure, strengthen and preserve the stability of the business interests 
and popular institutions of our country. Whatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist over other propositions of public ownership, the propriety 
of that policy as applied to anthracite coal mines must be apparent to 
every citizen.”—Platjorm, New York Democracy, 1902. 


Here are the first fruits of the coal strike. This plank 
from the democratic platform confirms the worst predictions 
that have been made regarding the influence of this strike 
upon public opinion and political action. It shows the 
hypocrisy of party politicians; it shows how flippantly they 
will sacrifice principle, public interest, and if need be the 
very foundation of stable society, to catch the temporary 
applause of the populace. It also shows, plainer than any- 
thing else could, the impending danger to vested interests, 
property rights and industrial freedom. If there were any 
doubt on this point, it must surely be removed by this ac- 
tion of the New York democratic convention, committing 
the democratic party of the empire state to the doctrine of 
national ownership and operation of the coal mines. 

This is all the more surprising because this year tHe 
party is not in the control of the corruptionist Croker, nor 
of the populist Bryan ; but the whole machinery of the party 
is now in the hands of David B. Hill, the man above all 
BR5 
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others who for so many years has posed as an anti-paternal 
Jeffersonian-Tildenite democrat. It is the extreme Hill- 
Cleveland, conservative, anti-socialist element of the party. 
Whatever else might have been expected, the public would 
have been justified in believing that no political emergency 
or opportunity for power would have induced those so- 
called conservative democrats to adopt the public owner- 
ship of industry doctrine. Nor was this plank surrep- 
titiously sneaked into the platform by the populists or 
Bryanites. On the contrary, it is made the most conspic- 
uous issue in the campaign by this very David Bennett Hill, 
who for so many years has been solemnly denouncing 
paternalism, whose index finger has ever been pointing a 
warning against the “tendency” towards centralization of 
power and government meddling with industry. He, and 
those immediately associated with him in the present con- 
trol of the democratic party, have been crying aloud against 
all government interference with industry as paternalism, 
tending to undermine individual activity and personal free- 
dom. And now, as with the twinkling of an eye, they issue 
forth full-fledged advocates of national ownership and oper- 
ation of the mines. 

Lest this should not be taken seriously, Mr. Hill, in his 
formidable speech, which is to be circulated as a campaign 
document, enters into a lengthy argument advocating and 
justifying the ownership and control of coal mines by the 
government. That this is outright socialism goes without 
saying. Mr. Hill and the leaders of the democratic party 
have not become converted to the doctrine of socialism; 
nothing has occurred to change their theory. They hope by 
flaunting this political bait before the eyes of the excited 
public to climb back into power. As the New York Even- 
ing Post aptly remarks: 

“Such reckless catering to the follies and passions of the hour as 
he has shown himself capable of should be a proof that he is as dan- 
gerous a man as Mr. Bryan, without being either as able or as honest.” 

There have been many instances of sacrificing honor 
and principle for office, but never before was there a case 
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where a whole party dishonestly reversed itself on a funda- 
mental proposition and advocated what it had previously 
strenuously denounced as dangerous to popular govern- 
ment, as did the democratic party at Saratoga. And never 
did a conspicuously political leader so stultify himself and 
give the lie to every pretension of principle he had ever ad- 
vocated as did David Bennett Hill in his advocacy of pub- 
lic ownership in his Brooklyn address. 

If this proposition for government ownership is pre- 
sented in good faith as the political doctrine of the party, 
why is the demand limited to the anthracite coal mines? 
Why not include the bituminous coal mines, also? Upon 
what principle of public policy should anthracite coal mines 
be controlled by the government, and the bituminous by 
private interests? If this is a sound doctrine in public 
policy, why not apply it generally? If coal mines should 
be owned and operated by the government, why should not 
gold and silver mines, and why not copper and iron mines? 
Why not all mining of every name and nature? And if all 
mining, why not all stone quarrying? And if all kinds of 
mineral digging, why not all kinds of extractive industries? 
If the government should dig the coal, iron, copper and 
stone, why should it not raise the wheat, corn and cotton? 
And why should it not own all the railroads and telegraphs? 
If it owns the railroads, why should it not manufacture 
the rails? All these are as much public necessities as is 
coal. On the plea that the government should own the coal 
mines because coal is a national necessity, it should own 
and control all staple industries, which are of equal neces- 
sity in our present state of civilization. 

Mr. Hill can see naught but paternalism in the govern- 
ment protecting the opportunities of the American market 
to the American producers, but says: 

“I can discover no paternalism, in the proper sense of that term, 
in the proposition to acquire the ownership of a public necessity now 
owned by private parties in a few counties of a single state in the 
union, such as anthracite coal mines.” 


He can see paternalism in the government merely 
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creating an opportunity for industrial effort, but can see no 
paternalism in the government actually owning and operat- 
ing a productive industry like coal mining. Such reasoning 
is not stupid; it is dishonest. Because the government con- 
trols the turnpike and the post office, Mr. Hill reasons that 
it may legitimately own and operate the coal mines. This 
is exactly what the socialist orators have been dinning in 
his ears for these twenty years, and he has rejected it over 
and over again as paralyzing paternalism, which tended to 
undermine the very idea of freedom and destroy the basis 
of individuality. And now, under the spell of hunger for 
political office, he is not only advocating the tenets of so- 
cialism, but he is purloining the very argument of the east 
side social revolutionists, using it in the name of “Jeffer- 
sonian democracy.” 

But it is not merely Mr. Hill; it is the democratic 
party that stands committed to this socialist doctrine. 
When a party is committed to a doctrine it justifies all the 
stump orators and partisan editors in promulgating that 
doctrine. For the most part, these seldom think; they take 
their cues from the campaign books, party platforms and 
conspicuous political leaders. Mr. Bryan made the demo- 
cratic party a populist party; Mr. Hill, in New York at 
least, is going one step farther and making it an out-and- 
out socialist party. The motive for all this is to catch the 
votes of the workingmen. Unscrupulous political leaders, 
like David Bennett Hill, are evidently willing to make 
party capital out of public misfortune. They are like 
thieves at a fire, profiting by the calamity of the people. 

But it should be remembered, however, that political 
demagogues act only in accordance with the opportunities 
that are created for them. Hill would not have dared ad- 
vocate public ownership of coal mines a year ago. On the 
contrary, he would have been conspicuous in denouncing 
such a proposition ; and, had he proposed it, the party would 
have refused to insert it in its platform. Politicians of the 
Hill type are not leaders, but mere camp followers of pub- 
lic opinion. They do not educate in political principles and 
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sound public policy, but hang around, Micawber-like, wait- 
ing for “something to turn up” which will afford them an 
opportunity to fan the flames of public passion and ride 
into office as champions of the popular will. It matters not 
to them whether the drift which carries them into office is 
a wholesome movement for public welfare, or is making for 
disruption of the very foundations of business stability and 
popular government. But this may be expected. It is in 
the nature of mere party politics and hungry politicians. 

The real responsibility for this is not with the poli- 
ticians, but with those who create the opportunity for them 
to play their menacing games. That a situation like the 
present would come, sooner or later, has been clearly seen 
and predicted many times in these pages, but it was hardly 
expected so soon. The responsibility for this conversion 
of democracy into socialism, and the democratic campaign 
into a movement for public ownership of industries, rests 
with those who have created the public sentiment which 
makes such a political situation possible. The opportunity 
and incentive for converting the democratic party into 
a socialist organization, raising the banner of public owner- 
ship of industry as a national political doctrine, here in the 
United States, has been created largely by the mine owners 
themselves. 

This campaign of confiscation and industrial demorali- 
zation, the end of which no man can tell, is the direct result 
of the unwise and indefensible conduct of the managers of 
the anthracite mining properties of the country. In their at- 
titude in the strike they have shown persistent indifference to 
public interest and defiance of public opinion, wholly incom- 
patible with the responsible ownership and control of great 
industrial affairs involving the interests of the public. They 
have treated the laborers as if they had no rights, and the 
public as if it had no interests entitled to consideration. They 
have assumed and even expressed the idea that they were 
divinely appointed, absolutely to control both their own in- 
terests and those of the laborers. Such an attitude may 
possibly eke out an existence in a country like Russia, but 
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it is intolerable in a free country like the United States. It 
would not be tolerated an hour in England. In their per- 
sonal bearing, in their arguments, in their attitude towards 
public interests, the coal operators have been less dignified 
and even less manly than the representatives of the poor, 
ignorant miners. 

This is indeed sad; it is depressing; not because of its 
effect on this immediate issue, but because of its influence 
on the tendency of public opinion and political action to- 
wards the industrial interests of the country in the future. 
The operators in every way overreached themselves. They 
carried the haughty course of “rule or ruin” to such an ex- 
treme that it was bound to react upon them. It did react, 
on the one hand by the fierce clamor of the people for coal, 
and the pressure of the national administration, which was 
about to institute legal methods to force a break, and on the 
other hand by furnishing an opportunity and excuse for the 
politicians in the democratic party to make public owner- 
ship their political doctrine for the first time in the history 
of the republic. 

The first fruits of the coal strike have been to give 
political respectability to socialism, and make the public 
ownership of industry a political issue in the United States. 
Whatever may be the outcome of this unfortunate affair, 
the managers of the mine-owning railroads are chiefly re- 
sponsible. 





THE TWO CONVENTIONS: From the Gaileries 
WILLIAM HEMSTREET 


The late republican and democratic conventions oi 
the state of New York were anticipated and viewed with 
more than unusual interest throughout the union. The com- 
manding vote of the empire state in national conventions 
forces all political vision and deference to what is said and 
done by the New York state conventions, their incidents, 
personnel, and the platforms and candidates who are put 
forth. New York is politically a pivotal state; its partisan 
organizations are approximate to a standing army in 
system, rigor, discipline, rules of promotion, and leader- 
ship. Both parties enroll some men of ability, wealth, civic 
virtue, and national influence, as well as herds who do not 
deserve to vote, and their outlay in money in exciting cam- 
paigns is unequalled. The delegates of each party number 
938. The usual place of meeting is in a grand and sub- 
stantial amphitheatre, erected for the purpose in that queen 
of summer resorts—Saratoga. 

The time is usually at the close of the fashionable 
season, when the autumnal tints and the more bracing 
mountain air have commenced. The visitor then sees tte 
last flittings and whirlings of fashion; the shops and places 
of entertainment are attractive; the policing of the town is 
perfect; and thus, all in all, Saratoga becomes the Mecca 
of state politicians. The more active men of the parties, 
now called leaders, generally precede the mass by two or 
three days to arrange, by their superior sources of knowl- 
edge and conceded experience, plans for the methodical 
conduct of business, to agree approximately upon can- 
didates and measures before the assembling of the main 
body. The numerous palatial hotels and boarding houses 
furnish ample entertainment for all classes oi delegates and 
their retainers, according to their several purses and modes 
of living, with abundant electric, messenger and livery 
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facilities. So Saratoga has been called “the convention 
city.” It could be aptly termed “the political clearing 
house.” During the convention week the excursion cost 
of travel is generally reduced, so that, considering all, the 
inspiration, novelty and instruction received by the visitor 
are profitable. 

Mention should not be omitted of those wonderful 
salubrious springs that seem to be a natural and fitting 
panacea to the usual convention indulgences. So methodical 
are political conventions in New York state, and so trained 
are the leading politicians, that such an amount of business 
can be transacted with celerity and precision, the announce- 
ment of public measures and candidates involving really a 
political revolution, as to quite bewilder, surprise and 
gratify observers from other countries, and at the same time 
display and prove the influence of popular liberty upon the 
development of civic genius. In a broad view it may be 
said that if our people are truly and necessarily divided in 
political temperament the distincton is clearly manifest 
here, as in our state and national conventions generally. 
One looking upon a democratic convention and a repub- 
lican convention, held near together in dates, can notice this 
general division of character in personal appearances, in 
street scenes, the piazzas of hotels and boarding houses and 
the saloons, as well as by demonstrations in the convention 
hall. A bartender remarked: “Last week’s crowd (re- 
publican) was a ginger-ale crowd, but this week’s crowd 
(democratic) is a wine crowd.” The pith of this remark 
can be seen and amplified by any common observer. The 
republican “crowd” plainly indicates habits of economy and 
temperance; the democratic, conviviality and a free- 
handedness. Each morning the sidewalks, piazzas and 
corridors, reading-rooms, and even parlors, bespeak in very 
distinct signs the characteristics, manners and breeding of 
the previous night’s throngs. 

Comparisons are always odious; nevertheless, per- 
missible under responsibility. General Daniel E. Sickles 
said that if there had been no whiskey in congress in 1861 
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there would have been no rebellion. The aptness here of 
the citation is apparent. An intelligent foreign observer 
visiting our two conventions during two consecutive weeks 
would divide the participants into the peculiarly resolute and 
the peculiarly reflective. Of the democratic party he would 
say they are not a class whose native hue of resolution is 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, but that the 
republican party is. Of course there are many individual 
exceptions to this general rule. It is distinctly noticeable 
that democratic delegates are large chested and jowled, 
rubicund and smiling, seeming to say and to act the 
motto: “Live and let live.” They are a robust, thrifty, 
positive, hypnotic type of born local leaders. They are 
not very apprehensive about the safety of the country but 
they are eternally concerned about their liberty. Their 
nerves are warm and covered with fat; they are good 
spenders, and that is why the landlords and landladies, in 
answer to inquiries, palliate their roystering excesses and 
waste during their brief stay. They look like a generous 
class of men, who can be effectively appealed to for sudden 
sympathy and help, that while they might charge the devil 
in hell they would not willingly harm a kitten. One 
evening on the broad sidewalk, in front of their general 
headquarters at the Grand Union Hotel, a large mass of 
these well-fed and well-drank democrats was circled, in 
laughing humor, about three little negro children who were 
singing for pennies, and, notwithstanding the traditional 
hostility of the democrat to “coons,” the contributions and 
applause for these little helpless and dusky performers were 
very generous. 

The republican delegates throughout were more evenly 
classed within themselves in intelligence, manners and 
social standing than the democratic delegates, who embrace 
social extremes, the highest type of American citizenship 
for wealth and civic virtues along with the toughs and 
rowdies, as evinced often by expressions of profanity, ob- 
scenity and boisterous acts, requiring the apprehension of 
the police. Many circles of irreproachable democratic 
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delegates were seen together viewing with silent contempt 
their unceremonious and uncouth colleagues. The demo- 
cratic delegations are accustomed to have many camp fol- 
lowers, who tend to bring reproach upon the party while 
they never serve any practical purpose of their ambitious 
leaders. This was the case with Devery’s column. It was 
the up-country American democrat, John B. Stanchfield, 
the temporary chairman of the convention, who after his 
straight and sinewy six feet two inches of patience had 
been tried, walked like a caged lion back and forth upon the 
stage at the time of the Devery confusion and said with 
authority and defiance: “The dignity and might of this 
democratic convention is not to be affronted by thugs and 
ruffians.” A Burchardism! But they recognized their 
master and subsided, while the opponents of the democratic 
party breathed a sigh of pleased surprise at this sign of 
moral division being recognized so bluntly by a democratic 
leader. 

The republican convention assembled each adjourned 
meeting with precise punctuality, while the democrats were 
usually from half an hour to an hour dilatory. The re- 
publicans opened the first session with prayer; the demo- 
crats did not, some of them with apt comment and exple- 
tives saying the republicans knew what they needed. Only 
a little smoking of cigars was started and finally stopped in 
the first session of the republicans, while the hall of the 
democrats was always so fully beclouded with tobacco 
smoke that it was difficult to discern a face across the 
audience. There were twenty times more ladies present 
at the republican than at the democratic convention. The 
democrats rose, as did the republicans, when the band 
played “America.” Both conventions showed equally the 
concurrent pre-arrangement of business, even though car- 
ried on with different incidents. Spontaneity, that abstrac- 
tion of the inexperienced, was relegated to the lumber room 
of political science, and the proceedings were by pre- 
arrangement essentially harmonious, like those of a stock- 
holders’ meeting under the direction of a trusted president 
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and directors. For each convention manifold typewritten 
copies of the program of business were distributed to the 
leading participants. The state committeeman who had 
been designated to call the convention to order passed his 
copy to the temporary chairman, who, after his service, 
passed it on to the permanent chairman. This contained in 
detail the order of business, the names of the members who 
were to make the several motions, offer resolutions, etc. 
Each speech had been revised, fitted into its place, and the 
speaker designated beforehand. This cut-and-dried system 
was amusingly illustrated by the permanent chairman at 
the democratic convention, who though gifted was new. 
When he stated in stereotyped way: “The-chair-recog- 
nizes-the-gentleman-from -—————— _ county-who-offers-t’ >- 
following-resolution-which-the-secretary-will-read” (bang), 
he would, more often than not, be looking in the wrong 
direction for that individual, showing that he did not 
recognize him. As to personnel, the two conventions were 
cast in the same American mold, although of different 
alloys of metal. 

The two leaders were similar in silence, location and 
manner. Senator T. C. Platt, as he passed down the aisle 
and took a seat with his colleagues from “Little Tiog,” re- 
ceived a standing ovation from the audience. Senator D. 
B. Hill, as he took a seat in the other convention, received 
similar honors ; neither leader said a word during any of the 
sessions, although each had a strong hand upon the helm 
and kept it there. Both were quiet and impassive, present- 
ing the spectacle of silent, unimposing, unostentatious, 
absolute leadership, illustrating the American sway of in- 
tellect over pretentious demonstrations. We have heard 
of august, overawing emperors and despots, but it was a 
phenomenal spectacle here, of one individual in a concourse 
of 5,000, undistinguished by any badge, location, sign, word 
or deed, holding magical, silent, but absolute sway. To what 
is this leading us? But a mistake is made in ascribing to it 
bossism. These bosses are rather like moderators of a 
deliberative assembly, under prescribed rules and voluntary 
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concurrence. Thus the apparent sinking of individual del- 
egates to the dead stagnation and inactivity created by dic- 
tatorship was only an intelligent agreement or submission 
to a well formulated plan, for the sake of brevity, uniformity 
and emphasis. This harmony was arranged by the leader 
of his county delegation ascertaining the opinions of his 
colleagues and then conferring at general headquarters, so 
that before the convention almost a complete and general 
understanding of all details was arrived at, the sessions 
being only a confirmation thereof. But upon the surface 
more individual independence was manifested in the 
democratic than in the republican convention, and the 
democrats bore off the palm of spontaneous and personal 
oratory. Each convention had its hackneyed old pipers, 
and each had its usual bustling demonstrations of passing 
down the aisles and attracting attention after the sessions 
opened by the clacque of their heelers, who appeared to be 
on the lookout for the stereotyped stage-play and advent 
of the important personages. 

Of the Devery episode this should be said: The big 
ex-chief of police of New York makes a better impression 
upon the observer than the newspaper character given. 
His face and manner are that which would warm a stranger 
confidingly to him; he looks as though he could beard a 
lion in his lair but lose his life in defending an infant. His 
manners are gentle and his language less crude than com- 
monly reported. While burly, he is physically perfect, 
rather than sensuous. His face is classic, skin clear and 
temper composed, bearing no evidence of intemperance. 
He was universally popular among the delegates and spec- 
tators. When the report of the committee on credentials 
was read denying both him and his rivals seats in the con- 
vention, “on account of widespread fraud and corruption,” 
there was manifest another outside gratification and surprise 
at this moral discrimination by a democratic convention, 
acquiesced in by even Tammany Hall. Mr. Devery took 
the platform, and pointing to Senator Hill conjured him as 
the leader of the state democracy to see that justice was 
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done, but the latter did not respond by either feature or 
word during the tumult. Devery and his friends then, with 
submission and quietude, left the hall and the convention 
proceeded with smoothness. It was unique and interesting 
to observe the magic influence of political purpose in coal- 
escing Tammany and the county democracy, with eyes 
softly uprolled with rapt and trusting smiles. But, most 
memorable of all, was the impromptu, instinctive, glowing 
tableau of John B. Stanchfield, the well-named, crushing an 
incipient danger. It was at once spectacular and por- 
tentous. Erect, indignant, defiant, his warning came up 
from the bowels of American democracy like the whilom 
pronouncements of other democratic heroes,—Andrew 
Jackson’s “The union must and shall be preserved”; John 
A. Logan’s “The men of the North would hew their way to 
the gulf with their swords”; John A. Dix’s “whoever hauls 
down the flag, shoot him on the spot”; and Roswell P. 
Flower’s “I don’t care a d about votes, I am after 
lawbreakers.” This incident of the hour may augur a 
future meeting of troubled waters, a crash, a roar, and then 
a quiet and wholesome assimilation by superior forces. 

A very grateful feeling arose in the minds of spectators 
of both conventions that after all the country is safe in its 
latent patriotism, for, though the earnestness of all speakers 
showed strong and studious conviction (a hint that any of 
us may be mistaken), yet, under superficial differences of 
manner, sect, origin, education, there is deep at heart, 
among all, a serious and reliable devotion to the common 
welfare. 











CHINAMEN AS LABORERS * 


Mr. Stuart’s paper evidenced that the author had paid 
a great amount of attention to the subject. His comparisons 
were in all cases very carefully drawn, and the examples 
quoted might be considered as thoroughly representative. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Stuart divided his compar- 
isons under the following heads: farming, rock drilling, 
quarrying, transport by water, haulage, excavating, brick- 
laying, stone cutting and carpentry. A comparison be- 
tween the results of farming land in the neighborhood of 
Shanghai with land in Norfolk, England, showed that area 
for area the latter was about 15 per cent. cheaper, but that 
where 1.2 coolies were required to an acre of land in 
Shanghai only .47 men were required in England. Not- 
ing, however, that the Chinese coolie got two crops in a 
year off his land, Mr. Stuart estimated that the English 
farm laborer was 21 per cent. better, man for man, than the 
Chinese. 

In rock boring by hand with a hammer and drill a 
white man is equal in point of work done to two Chinese, 
but the latter do the work 61 per cent. cheaper, which is a 
consideration. In quarrying Mr. Stuart showed that the 
Chinese could turn out stone from a quarry face 8 per cent. 
cheaper than in the case of Scotch quarriers, while stone can 
be broken by machinery looked after by Chinese 36 per 
cent. cheaper than when the same machinery is worked at 
home, although in the latter case only 11 men were required 
in England against 26 men in China. Combining the costs 
of quarrying and breaking, Mr. Stuart showed that Chinese 
labor was 17 per cent. cheaper than white. 

The comparisons of cost of transport by water were 
particularly interesting, and Mr. Stuart showed that in 


* Condensation of report of a recent meeting of the Society of 
‘Architects and Engineers of China, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Hon. Henry B. Miller, United States consul at New- 
Chwang, China. 
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China material could be carried by water at half its cost in 
Europe. In road-making the Chinese coolie was 58 per 
cent. less effective than a white man. 

The paper then dealt with the amount of work done by 
a Chinese coolie with a wheelbarrow, which means of haul- 
age was I5 per cent. cheaper than by pony carts. Perhaps 
the most striking example of the superiority of western 
over Chinese labor was shown in stone breaking by hand, 
where one European could do the same work as five 
Chinese, though the latter was 70 per cent. cheaper. 

In excavation work the Chinese coolie was 80 per cent. 
less effective than a white man. The Chinese bricklayers 
were man for man only about 32 per cent. as effective as 
Englishmen. At stone cutting Chinese labor was 70 per 
cent. cheaper than white, though one European could get 
through the same amount of work as three Chinese. 

Summarizing, Mr. Stuart said that as a result of a 
rather long experience in superintending Chinese labor he 
had a great respect for the Chinese workman. He could 
not perform so much work in a given time as the white 
man because he was not so strong, but he made some 
amends for this by working on Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days and holidays. His working year contained about 15 
per cent. more working hours than the British workman’s 
and he seldom went on strike. He had a few peculiarities 
but they were set off by many good qualities. Altogether, 
the Chinese laborer was a most valuable asset of the 
empire. 

Mr. J. Kerfoot was sure every one had listened with 
great interest to the very able paper read by Mr. Stuart. 
There were several industries he had not touched upon, 
probably because he could not obtain correct information. 
Anyhow, as far as he had gone, he proved that the China- 
man was from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. cheaper in most 
industries than white labor; but that it took 2.5 Chinese to 
do the work of one European. Taking his own business, 
cotton spinning, it was a mistaken idea that most people 
had in Shanghai that the non-success of the cotton mills 
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here was attributable to the labor. He might say that if 
all other matters were on a par with the workers the 
mills would always return good dividends. He had had 
opportunities of comparing wages with some of the best 
Japanese and Indian mills, and found the Chinese from 16 
to 20 per cent. cheaper on similar work, although the 
Chinese had only been under proper supervision during the 
last five years, whereas in the other two countries they had 
had cotton mills for the last twenty to thirty years. Com- 
paring Chinese with Lancashire operatives, who were the 
best in the world, he found for similar work the Chinese 
were from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. cheaper, and there 
were two operatives of the latter to one in Lancashire. 
When the mills were first started the ratio was about four 
to one; he had hopes that when the young people, who were 
coming into the mills at 9 and Io years of age, had five 
years’ experience, they would be able to reduce the number 
still further. 

There was no doubt piece work was the best way to get 
the most out of Chinese labor. He had found the people very 
steady and industrious, and as for the management there 
were no such things as strikes, trade union officials, or fac- 
tory inspectors; these might come in time, when the native 
shall have had the advantages of education. There was 
certainly no white man who would work the hours that 
Shanghai mill operatives worked, the time being about 30 
per cent. more throughout the year than that worked by 
Lancashire people. The agriculturalist of China, with his 
two crops per annum, got out of the earth all he possibly 
could, and with rude implements and few fertilizers showed 
what was possible. Take cotton growing. In China in a 
good season the farmers got about 500 pounds of lint per 
acre, whereas in America, with all the latest improvements 
they could only produce 200 pounds per acre. 

As regards stevedore coolies, he was informed the 
other day, by a P. & O. captain, who had visited most of 
the chief ports of the world, that the Britisher was the best 
paid stevedore and the Chinaman the worst, and although 
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it took four Chinese to one Britisher, the former were the 
best at the work. Sea-faring men had often told him they 
preferred Chinese sailors and firemen to any other national- 
ity, this proving that the steadiness and the slow but sure 
way of working of the celestial had many redeeming tea- 
tures. 

Mr. T. Bunt said he knew that in steel making 50 per 
cent. more coal was burnt than was necessary. It was 
thought by the Chinese that any coolie could throw coals 
on the fire, and the coolie burnt more than a good 
European worker’s wages every day. But where there was 
good supervision there was no man to equal the Chinaman 
on a steamship. 

Mr. Hiller said that he thought Mr. Stuart had proved 
what he said. If any of the tramway people were present, 
they would feel rather upset to hear of the number of pounds 
a Chinese coolie could carry about at such a cheap rate. 
His own experience was that the Chinese coolie was 
cheaper than the foreigner. He found that the labor in 
Shanghai for laying mains was about a third of the cost of 
similar work at home. This class of work used to be done 
by day labor, and then by contract. He noticed that the 
London county council were only getting their bricklayers 
to lay 300 bricks a day. That was the work of the union to 
which the men belonged. Comparing these figures with 
those quoted by Mr. Stuart, it appeared that the union and 
the Chinese work seemed to be on a par. The Chinese had 
no unions or strikes. When they were given day work 
the Chinese always liked to spread it out as much as pos- 
sible so as to get their friends in. Unless a tremendous 
amount of European supervision were provided the only 
thing seemed to be to put the Chinese on contract work. 

Mr. Kerfoot remarked that the whole of the work in his 
mill was done by contract, paid by the piece. 

The chairman, in closing the discussion, said that with 
regard to agriculture the Chinese farmer was blessed with 
most pliable ground, in this part of China. The English 
farmer, with the same advantages, would not find it difficult 
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to obtain such crops as the Chinaman. The main point 
they had to consider was that of supervision. The China- 
man was an excellent workman if he were properly looked 
after. There could be no doubt, however, about the 
Chinese coolie being a cheap man, and if well looked after 
he could be made to do very good work. 

With regard to the higher branches of trade in which 
the Chinaman was employed, such as machinery making, 
etc., the same remark applied. If superintended they could 
turn out very good work, but if left to themselves the out- 
put could not be compared as regards quality and finish to 
the machinery sent from foreign countries. 


[Incidental features of the discussion here reported 
throw much stronger light on the real condition of the Chi- 
nese laborer-serf, for that practically is his miserable lot, 
than the direct testimony as to his productive powers. It is 
stated in his favor that while he is not so strong as the 
white laborer he makes “some amends for this by working 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays.” Another 
speaker has hopes that when the children, who are “coming 
into the mills at 9 and 10 years of age,” have had five years’ 
experience they will be more effective than the present 
average of Chinese labor. It appears also that there are 
“no such things as strikes, trade union officials, or factory 
inspectors,” but the same speaker, to his credit be it men- 
tioned, thought that these “might come in time, when the 
native shall have had the advantage of education.” 

A country whose laborers are willing to work seven 
days in the week, who know nothing of organization for 
improved conditions, and who lack even the spirit to de- 
mand improvement; where the children enter the mills at 
g and Io years of age, and where no governmental regula- 
tions of the conditions of factory labor exist, is still sub- 
merged in barbarism, whatever the splendors of its official 
institutions or pride of ancient traditions. It may require 
another half century of inflowing progressive ideas and ex- 
perience under western industrial methods to bring China 
within the threshold of modern civilization —Asso. Ep.] 


























THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


The second era of a nation’s wealth and prosperity is 
sometimes more interesting and instructive than the first, 
and it is a surer test of the people’s character to inherit than 
to make immense fortunes. The stories of our pioneer 
money-makers developing the resources of a new continent, 
and of wringing from the unwilling soil the fortunes that 
have made their names famous, furnish romance and melo- 
drama sufficient to satisfy the most exacting readers, and a 
certain portion of humanity will never tire of hearing the 
tales repeated until they become threadbare and monoto- 
nously alike in all except small details. It was a picturesque 
time of our history when unconquered nature invited man 
to come and wrest from her the possessions of her mines, 
forests, streams and farms, and the gallant band of pioneers 
who accepted the challenge and triumphantly won in the 
struggle must forever occupy a prominent niche in our 
imagination. 

The gradual disappearance of that period of our 
national life when fortunes were made and not inherited 
becomes more marked every year, and the appearance of 
the wealthy families who inherited their fortunes grows in 
proportionate ratio. The sharp contrasts presented be- 
tween the two periods are fruitful of thought amd specula- 
tion. The strong, rugged pioneers reaped fortunes as re- 
wards for their “energy, privations, and sufferings, but 
succeeding generations received without work of any kind 
the wealth thus accumulated. The change is certain to 
produce effects upon our national life for better or worse 
according to the use to which these inherited funds are put. 
The study of the pioneer age, the great fortune-making era 
of our country, has practically closed, and the curtain has 
now been rung up on a new scene. The assertion recently 
made by a millionaire congressman to his son that he had 
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never earned a dollar in his life could be applied with equal 
force to the young scions of many other wealthy American 
families. 

The effect of riches, either acquired or inherited, must 
be either wholesome or unwholesome in the main, and the 
individual must after all determine the issue. The man 
with the money and leisure to study and cultivate the arts 
and sciences of civilized life may put his wealth to better 
use than the stern, rugged pioneer who could accumulate 
a fortune but could not use it to the best advantage. The 
grasping tendency to coin money for the mere love of it 
does not mellow or broaden the character of the man, nor 
does it produce as good effects upon society as the habit 
of spending freely and judiciously. The present use of 
our large fortunes is consequently more important to the 
state and nation than their accumulation. The consider- 
able class of today who inherited the great fortunes of the 
past must determine the sturdiness and independence of the 
American character more than their ancestors whose lives 
were spent in accumulating them. 

The recent spectacle of thousands of wealthy and titled 
Englishmen going to South Africa to take their chances in 
the fortunes of war affords abundant proof that wealth does 
not necessarily destroy patriotism and a sense of duty to 
the state and public. The philanthropy of scores of our 
wealthy families in recent years has helped more to sup- 
press a growing feeling of hatred toward the millionaire 
class than all the technical books on political and social 
economy. In nothing are the tendencies of this second era 
in our national wealth more important than in the wise 
distribution of wealth for the benefit of the poor and less 
fortunate. Personal gifts and distribution of money to in- 
dividuals without adequate returns would be, like class 
legislation, vicious, and the only safe channels in which 
fortunes can be distributed are those of a more or less 
public character. Museums of art and science, where the 
poor can study the wonders of man’s and nature’s produc- 
tions, libraries that afford opportunity to study and read 
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the master minds of all ages, colleges that are democratic 
in their aims and ambitions, churches that appeal to the 
moral welfare of all, hospitals and asylums for the needy 
and unfortunate, and cooperative institutions of one kind 
and another—all these are legitimate and worthy objects 
for the generous wealthy to help and encourage, and 
through them they reach the masses in the most beneficial 
way. 

It is in this particular line of work that the descendants 
of the first wealthy American families are making a wise 
use and distribution of the immense funds that have come 
down to them from the past. While there are some selfish 
enough to prove the proverbial exceptions to the rule, the 
majority of the best families feel their responsibilities to the 
country in which they live, to give liberally and intelligent- 
ly. In these benefactions cities, states, and the whole nation 
participate, and we are wiser and better for them. Spend- 
ing a fortune is fraught with as much peril and difficulty as 
making one, and if it can be said that the man has used his 
inherited wealth wisely and intelligently, employing it more 
in the light of a trust fund than an actual personal pos- 
session, the remark that he has never made a dollar in his 
life loses its sting. 

The Astor family is one of the most interesting and 
conspicuous in this country because of its great wealth 
and the romantic conditions under which the original John 
Jacob Astor made his fortune. As one of the original 
trappers and dealers in hides and pelts, he was particularly 
a son of toil and a pioneer settler of this continent. The 
wealth he left to his heirs has since rolled up continuously, 
but the succeeding members of the family have been fore- 
most in contributing to the useful and charitable institu- 
tions of the country. The city and state of New York have 
been benefited to the extent of millions of dollars. The 
amount of money distributed during their lifetime can 
never be definitely ascertained, for much of it was given 
anonymously and under the strictest secrecy. Of the 
known gifts of the Astor family there is the great Astor 
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Library, founded in 1848 by John Jacob Astor, in a legacy 
of $450,000, and further improved and enlarged through 
successive gifts of his sons. John Jacob Astor, the son of 
the former, gave in the aggregate $700,000 in his will, pub- 
lished in 1890. Mrs. John Jacob Astor during her lifetime 
contributed thousands of dollars to the Children’s Aid 
Society, the East Side Industrial School, and the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House, and at her death in 1887 she left $150,000 to 
these and similar institutions. William Astor in 1892 left 
legacies amounting to $145,000 to public institutions. The 
present Col. John Jacob Astor has not only been free in 
distributing funds to worthy institutions, but when our war 
with Spain broke out he equipped his celebrated mountain 
battery for the government and turned over his handsome 
steam yacht to the navy without recompense in any way. 
In addition to this he served in the war, and passed through 
hardships with the ordinary soldiers. 

The Vanderbilts are probably the second great repre- 
sentative American family that has inherited its fortune 
from pioneer days. For two generations now the descend- 
ants of the founders of the family have had wealth enough 
to organize a small nation and pay its running expenses. 
The distribution of this fortune has been through many 
channels of philanthropy and charity. Wilham H. Vander- 
bilt at his death in 1885 made charitable bequests amount- 
ing to $1,150,000, notwithstanding that he had endowed the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons with half a million 
dollars during his lifetime, and had made extensive dona- 
tions to the Episcopal church and to the University of 
Tennessee. Cornelius Vanderbilt during his lifetime was 
one of the most generous of givers, and not half the sum he 
presented to charitable objects will ever be known. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association was liberally helped by 
him, and St. Bartholomew’s Home received several hundred 
thousand dollars from his purse. His gifts to Yale College 
amounted to a million and a half, and at his death nearly a 
million dollars more were distributed among various insti- 


tions. William K. Vanderbilt and George W. Vanderbilt 
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are both closely identified with numerous charitable and 
benevolent institutions, and it is said they give a hundred 
thousand a year to such objects. In nearly all cases the 
gifts are secret, and only such ones are made public that 
would not suggest a desire to obtain public credit for what 
they consider their ordinary duty. 

The Gould family has not been as closely identified 
with public charity as the Astors or Vanderbilts, but Helen 
Gould in the past five years has displayed the intelligence 
and desire of a gifted woman anxious to dispose of her 
trust in the right way. Her contributions have been not 
only in funds, but in personal effort and investigation. No 
man knows how many thousands of dollars she distributes 
annually. It is said that our late war cost her more than 
any other individual in the United States. That is, she con- 
tributed to different objects in connection with it thousands 
of dollars. George Gould has liberally supported various 
institutions, and his administration of his father’s enormous 
estate has been with a sense of justice and fairness to all. 

So common is the habit becoming for wealthy people to 
contribute of their funds to found and support worthy in- 
stitutions that we do not have to wait for the death of the 
pioneer money-makers for large benefactions. Like Dr. 
Pearson, of Chicago, the idea is gaining ground among the 
wealthy that it is much better to distribute a part or all of 
their fortune before death, so that they can be sure of its 
doing the good intended. So many estates have been tied 
up in the courts after the death of their owners that the 
colleges and charitable institutions have waited years for 
their benefactions. 

Thus we find Andrew Carnegie giving away $3,000,000 
to the Pittsburg Library and Art Gallery, $3,000,000 to 
Chicago University, and many millions to libraries and 
other institutions. John D. Rockefeller bestows million 
after million on Chicago University, and promises other 
millions if similar amounts are raised elsewhere. His dona- 
tions to the university amount to over $7,000,000, and con- 
tributions have been given by him to other objects of a 
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semi-public character, particularly to the Baptist church 
and to the University of Rochester. J. Pierpont Morgan 
has been lavish in his gifts to charity, to the church, and to 
various other institutions. Eight years ago he gave half 
a million to the New York Trade Schools, and in 1897 he 
offered at a cost of a million dollars a new home for St. 
Luke’s Hospital if the institution could raise from other 
sources sufficient funds to carry on its enlarged work. 
Donations of $25,000 and $50,000 have been made to more 
than half a dozen other institutions. 

The matter of spending and distributing great for- 
tunes becomes every decade as important as that of making 
them, and the man who succeeds in amassing his millions 
is expected to share some of his good fortune with the 
needy, not in helping them directly, but in building up 
and supporting those institutions which particularly benefit 
all. No country in the world has made more money in the 
past half century than the United States, and no land has a 
tithe of the millionaires who bestow princely sums upon 
public and semi-public institutions of a practical character. 
Their funds are not spent in erecting worthless monuments 
to their own names, but in establishing useful institutions 
that will shower blessings upon thousands long after the 
givers’ decease. 

An idea of the growing proportions of these gifts of the 
wealthy to churches, colleges, schools, hospitals, and 
asylums can be gathered from statistics. In 1899 the dona- 
tions and bequests of America’s wealthy to public causes 
and institutions amounted to $79,000,000. This represents 
the high-water mark of philanthropy, partly because in that 
year prosperity had returned after years of business failures 
and depression. In 1898, however, when thousands had 
been impoverished, and even the wealthiest had their in- 
comes materially reduced by hard times, the gifts to public 
and semi-public institutions and objects amounted to 
$24,000,000. 

These enormous sums come from comparatively lim- 
ited numbers, and are not the small donations of the mul- 
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titudes. In 18909 thirty-four persons made donations rang- 
ing from $100,000 to $28,000,000. The value of education 
as an important factor in the welfare of our country was 
recognized by many of these millionaires through the muni- 
ficent donation of $55,500,000 to colleges, universities and 
academies. There could be no better testimony to the 
value of an education, and whether the millionaire believes 
that a college education pays or not he is satisfied that the 
institution of learning is worth supporting and helping 
along. 

The ambition to rise in the world and to carve out a 
fortune in a legitimate and honest business is a worthy 
one; but unless we know how to share our rewards wisely 
with the rest of the world we can never attain to our fullest 
and best development. The man who inherits a fortune 
has also entailed upon him a responsibility as heavy and 
momentous as another who finds that he must struggle for 
his daily living. Nature never intended that any should 
shirk the burden of life, and he who thinks he is exempt 


from life’s responsibilities is a victim of vain delusions. 





EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


WHAT HAS BECOME of the prophecy about the ruin of 
Cuban industries and starvation of Cuban laborers? We 
were told that if congress did not immediately lower the 
duty on Cuban sugar, starvation, ruin and revolution 
would infest the island. The duty was not reduced, the 
summer has passed, and no word of ruin and starvation has 
arrived, nor is there any evidence that bankruptcy has in- 
creased or paupers multiplied. 

Nothing more discreditable has happened in years 
than the effort to make it appear that the American people 
are cruel, heartless, and dishonorable to the point of down- 
right hypocrisy because they refused to destroy a rising 
American industry. The utter fallacy of all predictions re- 
garding Cuban calamity, made before the adjournment of 
congress, ought to be a sufficient answer to those who 
clamor for a reopening of the subject in the coming session. 


SECRETARY of the Treasury Shaw has been making 
some investigations into the trust question. Among other 
things he has discovered that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration produces only 43.9 per cent. of the iron ore dug in 
this country, 42.9 per cent. of the pig iron, 66.3 per cent. 
of the steel ingots and castings, 50.1 per cent. of the 
rolled products, such as steel rails, structural shapes, 
plates, etc., and only 65.8 per cent. of the wire nails; and 
this proportion is less than it was a year ago. Since the 
steel corporation was organized, the output of these prod- 
ucts has very much increased; so that, instead of having a 
monopoly, it does not control half the products in its own 
line. There is no danger of monopoly from a corporation, 
however, large, which represents no more than 50 per cent. 
of the industry. The competition in iron and _ steel 
products is more close and more effective to-day than it 
ever was, because it is now a competition between giants. 

410 
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Mr. CLEVELAND volunteers the advice to the American 
people that the important reform now most needed is a 
reduction of the tariff. He is an expert on all prosperity 
diseases; a past master, in fact, in the extermination of 
prosperity microbes. He is specially adapted to this pro- 
fession, because no amount of suffering checks the appli- 
cation of his remedies. The last time he was called in he 
killed more prosperity in three months than any other liv- 
ing American was able to do in as many years. The fact 
that throughout the country prosperity was replaced by 
bankruptcy, panic and soup kitchens, did not phaze him in 
the least. And, moreover, he is impervious to experience ; 
he is proof against learning new ideas or unlearning old 
errors. The havoc and desolation of 1893 made no more 
impression upon his thinking than would the falling of 
snowflakes upon the back of a crocodile. He is ready to 
repeat the whole performance, without a quiver or squirm. 
Mr. Cleveland is clearly a case for Tom Moore’s formula 
for patriotism: “Find out what the Tories want, and 
vute against it.” 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if there was ever a strike in which the 
consensus of public opinion was so thoroughly turned 
against the employers as in the coal strike just brought to a 
close. In their conduct of the controversy, from begin- 
ning to end, the coal operators have acted so uniformly 
upon wrong principles that the ground has gradually 
slipped from under their feet as the days and weeks passed 
by. None ‘of their predicticns have been verified. Their 
declarations of principle have come to naught; most of 
their statements of fact have been challenged, and the very 
thing which they declared to be absolutely impossible, 
namely, to arbitrate the difficulties, has proved to be the 
final basis of settlement. In fact, they have gradually lost 
the support of the entire press of the country (with perhaps 
the single exception of the New York Sun), and all the re- 
spectable conservative opinion. This is unfortunate be- 
cause it tends to bring the management of large corporate 
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concerns into public disrepute. But, as there is no evil 
without some good, it may have a wholesome effect, if only 
to induce large corporations to put more sensible and 
larger caliber men than President Baer at the head of great 
business interests. 


Ir Is VERY satisfying to observe that even in politics 
demagogy does not always pay. In trying to make political 
capital out of the coal strike by declaring in favor of na- 
tional ownership and control of the coal mines, David B. 
Hill and the New York democracy overshot the mark. 
Their hypocrisy was too obvious to fool anybody, and in- 
stead of catching votes it is proving to be a boomerang. 
Everybody can see that this was a blatant bid for the vote 
of the laborers, and now, as if by malice aforethought, by 
the settlement of the strike cruel fate has deprived the dis- 
honest scheme of every vestige of virtue. 

With the strike settlement in sight, Mr. Hill’s candi- 
date for governor did not dare sustain the public-ownership 
plank of the platform upon which he was nominated. Such 
cheap dishonesty and insult to the intelligence of the 
workingman should and doubtless will receive its proper 
answer at the polls. There are many reasons why the 
Platt-Quigg-Gibbs influence in the republican party of New 
York should be voted to the rear, but such bald hypocrisy 
as exhibited by this public-ownership bid for popularity 
should take precedence of all other political offences. Its 
authors should be retired so effectively as to destroy their 
future influence in their own party. 


For HIS HEROIC and finally successful efforts to bring 
about a settlement of the coal strike, President Roosevelt 
has earned and will receive the hearty congratulations of 
the entire country. Most men, for politic reasons, would 
have desisted in the face of such opposition as the corpo- 
rations at first presented. Courage and push, when accom- 
panied by good sense, usually win. The president has 
done more than settle the largest strike in history, he has 
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introduced, and done much to establish, the principle of 
arbitration. In this outcome, the flippant phrase—“There 
is nothing to arbitrate’—has received its death-blow. 
Hereafter, no amount of respectability will induce the pub- 
lic to take that plea seriously. In this case, as in all others, 
the settlement has finally been reached by compromise and 
reasonable agreement. It might have come in the first 
week as easily as in the twenty-second, and the laborers 
have been spared the loss of wages, the public the burden 
of high prices and soft coal nuisance, and the corporations 
the humiliation of having to accept what they solemnly de- 
clared to be impossible. 

In bringing about the settlement of the coal strike by 
arbitration, President Roosevelt has made a lasting contri- 
bution to the peaceful methods of adjusting labor disputes. 


THE COAL STRIKE revealed the fact that, after all, there 
is a duty on anthracite coal, although it was supposed to 
have been on the free list. The clause in the Dingley bill 
making the tariff 67 cents a ton on bituminous coal also ap- 
plied to all coals containing less than 92 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, and really affects nearly all foreign anthracite coal. 

A great ado has been made about this, as if the duty 
were a great burden to the consumers. The fact is that, 
except in a case like the present strike, a duty on anthracite 
coal would be absolutely without effect, as no anthracite 
coal would come to this country if it were on the free list. 
As to bituminous coal, the duty is purely a revenue duty. 
If the 67 cents duty were removed, it would not affect the 
price of coal in the least. It would simply let Nova Scotia 
coal come into New England and sell at the same price as 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal. The American product, 
being indispensable, would fix the price, and Nova Scotia 
operators would get the advantage in profits, and the Uni- 
ted States treasury would lose the revenue. That was tried 
under the Wilson bill, and the only effect was to increase 
the profits of the Nova Scotia mine owners and reduce the 
revenue for the United States. The price of coal in the 
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United States was unchanged. The hubbub about the 
oppression of the public to benefit the mine-owners by the 
tariff on coal is so much empty noise. 


“It is particularly the opportunity of the operators to set their 
house in order, to correct obvious abuses, and to so manage their 
business that if they should have to face a similar crisis they may 
have full claim to public support. The most loyal and ardent sup- 
porters of the operators for the past months couid hardly assert that 
their case has been well conducted. From the beginning they were 
most unfortunate in their spokesman. President Baer’s pious cant 
about the divine right of himself and his fellow-presidents disgusted 
thousands of men who see in labor demagogues one of the greatest 
dangers this country has to confront. But more than this, it has 
seemed almost as if they had deliberately undertaken to make them- 
selves ridiculous before the people by their public utterances.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


THIS IS SEVERE, especially from so conservative a 
source as the Evening Post, which has no sympathy with or- 
ganized labor. Yet, it is probably mild as compared to 


some things Mr. Baer will have to hear behind the scenes. 
Of course, it is to be assumed that the practical men of 
large affairs were not correctly represented by the perform- 
ances of Mr. Baer. For the time being he was their 
mouthpiece, and they had to “grin and bear it,” but it is 
safe to predict that he will never again occupy such a posi- 
tion. How quickly the strike came to an end when a new 
hand and a larger mind took the helm! If a man of the 
caliber of Mr. Morgan, or a Rockefeller, a Schwab or a 
Cassatt, had been at the head of affairs, this strike probably 
would not have occurred and the discredit to the corpora- 
tions and the consequent stimulus to socialism would have 
been avoided. 


AN INTERESTED correspondent calls our attention to 
an editorial in the Observer (Hoboken), setting forth that 
the laborers are actually worse off now than during the 
calamity years of the Cleveland regime. 

The Observer says the labor department and treasury 
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bureau statistics at Washington furnish figures (it does 
not cite them) which “warrant the statement that prices of 
all commodities are higher now than they have been at 
any previous time since the civil war, when there was such 
an inflation as may never be seen again,” and that it is 
costing the laborer “more to live than at any time previous 
during the present generation. He is getting less of the 
good things of life than he did as recently as the year 1896.” 

How utterly false! From the close of the war (1865) 
to 1891, general prices of all articles (agricultural and man- 
ufactured) fell from 190.7 to 92.2, or over half. Since 1891, 
the average prices of all commodities have risen slightly 
less than 2 per cent.; so that to-day general prices are about 
50 per cent. lower for the same articles than at the close 
of the civil war. 

The statement that prices are higher “than at any 
time during the present generation” is a bit of the same 
kind of prevaricating. Prices to-day are fully 30 per cent. 
lower than a generation ago (1870). It is true that wages 
have not risen as fast as they ought to have during the 
present period of prosperity; but all such talk as is here 
put forth by this Hoboken paper is a discredit to the poorest 
type of journalism. 

THE SUPREME couRT of Rhode Island has recently 
handed down a most significant decision on the constitu- 
tionality of a ten hour law, which will be far-reaching in its 
effect. 

It has been a part of the tendency of civilization to 
shorten the working day, sometimes by mutual arrange- 
ment through the influence of trade unions, sometimes by 
legislation. With one or two exceptions thus far the legis- 
lation has been limited in its application to women and 
children. This line was drawn on the theory that the chil- 
dren are minors, and women are wards of the state, not be- 
ing citizens and having no voting rights. 

The legislature of Rhode Island passed a law restrict- 
ing the working hours of employees of street railway cor- 
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porations to ten per day, and making any contract to the 
contrary illegal. The supreme court has just decided that 
this law is constitutional, on the ground that it is for the 
public good, and in this opinion the court had only one dis- 
senting vote. The majority declared that “the public 
safety cannot be made dependent on private contracts.” 
In other words, that workmen shall be protected against 
being compelled by mere necessity to make contracts which 
endanger public safety. 

The plea that laborers desire to make a contract to 
work twelve and fourteen hours a day is sophistry ; it never 
was true in practice. They make a contract to work twelve 
hours because they are not permitted to make a contract 
to work less. This law is not an infringement on the la- 
borer’s right to make a contract of twelve or fourteen hours, 
but is simply a protection to his right to make a contract 
to work ten. 


IN THE LECTURE on “Trust Regulation,” published in 
the Lecture Bulletin of the Institute of Social Economics, for 
October Ist, the suggestion was made that national regu- 


’ 


lation of the so-called “trusts,” along reasonable and con- 
servative lines, might be a feasible proposition without 
any amendment of the federal constitution. The precedent 
was cited of our national banking law, which at the time 
of its passage in 1864 was opposed by its enemies as uncon- 
stitutional ; while other more recent examples are the inter- 
state commerce law, the Sherman anti-trust law, and the 
national bankruptcy act. All these are cases where the 
national authority has been exercised over industrial af- 
fairs, in ways not expressly provided for in the constitution. 

Attorney General Knox, in his notable speech at Pitts- 
burg on October 13, has now taken advanced ground in the 
same direction. While not committing himself to the opin- 
ion that a national incorporation law for large industrial 
enterprises would be constitutional, nevertheless he be- 
lieves that federal action could be much more effective 
than at present and still keep entirely within constitutiona! 
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limits. Portions of the attorney general’s argument are 
reproduced in our department of “Current Comment” this 
month. 

It is altogether likely that public opinion will tend in 
this direction more and more strongly. In fact, it is not 
unreasonable to surmise that if congress should enact an 
outright national incorporation law, open to all concerns 
doing an interstate business, the supreme court might be 
inclined to exercise its right of “interpretation” in favor of 
the constitutionality of the measure. The court has done 
just this, over and over again, when public necessity has 
seemed to demand a more liberal reading of the nation’s 
fundamental law. 


Correction: In the article on “Conditions Which Affect 
Beef Prices,” by Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, in our October 
number, the receipts of cattle at Chicago, and at four prin- 
cipal cities in the West, as indicated in the table on page 
283 and in certain references on page 284, appear as if apply- 
ing to one day only,—June Ist,—in the various years men- 


tioned. These figures in each case apply to the entire 
month of June. The price quotations are for June Ist, but 
the receipts of cattle are for the entire month. 





THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full 
opportunity to “talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics 
or ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s 
Macazine. All communications, whether letters for publication or 
inquiries for the “Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full 
name and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, 
if the writer objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous cor- 
respondents are ignored. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Facts From the Coal Regions 


(The following lucid description of conditions as they 
exist to-day in the bituminous coal region was received in 
response to a personal inquiry by the editor. The writer 
is a thoroughly responsible and successful mine owner and 
manager, whose statements of fact may be accepted as liter- 
ally accurate.) 

Editor GuNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of yours of the 13th, and 
carefully note contents. The general public is certainly 
woefully ignorant as to conditions governing the mining 
of coal. They appear to form a judgment the principal basis 
of which is violent prejudice against the operators and 
maudlin sympathy for the miners. The miners and their 
leaders are shrewd enough to know this, and they work 
the situation for all it is worth. The fact is, there is no class 
of laborers that I know of who work so few hours a day, 
and who are so independent, happy and care free as these 
self-same miners. On the other hand, viewed from the 
employers’ side, there is no business I know of that is such 
a heart-breaker as the mining business, The vicissitudes 
of one kind and another are such as to make it almost im- 
possible to make any plans or calculations that can be de- 
pended upon. In the first place, the miners are so uncer- 
tain and so irregular in their work that you can rely upon 
no regular output of coal. At times you cannot get cars; 
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you lose a day or more quite frequently by some break- 
down in your equipment, either inside or outside the mine. 
You have water to contend with, and other difficulties to 
surmount. You never know from day to day what nature 
has in store for you in the way of some unnatural forma- 
tion, to overcome which may be very expensive. You have 
to go it blind. 

As a rule, the miners need not stop work the days 
the mine is idle, as they can make coal ready for loading 
when the mine is running. But the operator always loses 
on idle days, as he has fixed charges he cannot avoid. His 
organization has to be kept up, his pumps have to run, 
generally night and day, and he has many other expenses 
that go on whether or no. A manufacturer can keep his 
factory in operation, and stock goods in his warerooms for 
a time, no matter whether he gets immediate sale for his 
goods, or cars in which to ship them. The operator must 
load his coal the day it comes out from the mine, and must 
have immediate sale for it. If he is out of cars or lacks 
trade, he is at once obliged to shut down. The railroad 
company will not provide him with cars for more than one 
day’s run at a time, and unless he ships to-morrow what 
he loads to-day he gets no cars to-morrow. The margin is 
altogether too small to enable him to drop the coal on the 
ground and then shovel into cars afterwards. You will 
readily see the truth of this when I tell you that the 
average operator around here thinks himself highly pros- 
perous if he has a profit of 25 cents a'ton on coal. There 
are four mines within five miles of here, and I seriously 
doubt if, taken as a whole, they have averaged ten cents 
a ton profit on their entire product during the past two 
years, which has been an unusually prosperous period. 
There are some districts, no doubt, where the coal vein is 
thicker and cost of production consequently less and profits 
some larger, but millions of tons of bituminous coal are 
sold every year at less than 25 cents a ton profit, even in 
the most prosperous years. It is sickening the amount of 
misinformation that is going the rounds of the press. 
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Our mine has connection with one railroad only. While 
there are times when we do not have cars, we are fairly 
well treated in this respect, much better than they are in 
some regions. This is not by any means our greatest draw- 
back. We are getting all the cars at present that we can 
load.* The great difficulty, and about the only one, in the 
way of our prosperity at present is a lack of sufficient 
miners, and the fact that those we have will not work much 
more than half time. The only operators who can keep 
their production to a normal point are those who are able to 
keep around their mines about one-third more miners than 
they would need if they would work every day. To show 
you the straits we are in in this respect, we are now seri- 
ously considering the matter of offering a premium to our 
miners to induce them to work more steadily. We pay the 
regular scale wages fixed by the union, but we are thinking 
of offering ten per cent. additional to all miners who will 
work enough hours up to eight per day, and enough days 
per month, to earn not less than $40. It would be an inter- 
esting experiment, but I seriously doubt if it would have 
much effect. 

We are not able to accept more than a fraction of the 
business offered at this time. We are able only to supply 
regular customers, whom we charge only the nominal price, 
averaging about $1.25 per ton. This, under ordinary condi- 
tions, is considered a good price for bituminous coal. You 
understand this is for coal loaded on cars at mine, no freight 
being added. There are large quantities of bituminous coal 
being sold at the present time, under contract, at $1.10 per 
ton. I am willing to risk my reputation in saying that 90 
per cent. of the vast tonnage of bituminous coal mined in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and West Vir- 
ginia this year is sold by the operators at a price averaging 
less than $1.25 per ton at the mines. I think you are mis- 
taken if you are under the impression that consumers in 
the East who have been accustomed to using bituminous 
coal are paying $8 and $10 per ton for same at present 
time. It is undoubtedly true, however, that persons or 
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concerns who ordinarily use anthracite, and who have been 
caught short and must have fuel, have been held up by 
brokers and jobbers. But, to a large extent, the operators 
have gotten no benefit from this state of things, they being 
largely under contract to supply regular customers at the 
normal price. Those who have a surplus not under con- 
tract are comparatively few, and very fortunate. An opera- 
tor is compelled to make yearly contracts, if he would run 
his mine steadily. You can readily see that, as an ordinary 
proposition, he could not figure on the phenomenal condi- 
tions brought about by the long anthracite strike, and is 
therefore in poor condition to benefit by it. Whatever 
“cream” there is in the eastern situation is largely going to 
the speculators and not the producers. 

But there is something to be said for the miners’ side 
in the anthracite strike. I believe they are justified in ask- 
ing that wages and conditions be fixed in joint conference, 
at stated periods, the same as is done in the bituminous 
field. Some of their demands are just, also. For instance, 
the request that 2,000 pounds shall constitute a ton, instead 
of 2,240 pounds, or the system of lumping it that is in vogue 
in some places. In the matter of limiting the hours, I 
would not make a single concession. They can come out 
when they wish, as the matter stands now. If you limit the 
time to eight hours, you cripple the operator in his produc- 
tion by forcing the industrious men who would work 
nine hours to quit work sooner. It is essential to the 
successful operation of a mine, under present conditions, 
that this matter be left open, so that the nine-hour workers 
make up for the lazy ones who will not work more than 
five or six hours. Whenever the mine workers’ union is 
in a position to protect the operators by compelling the 
men to live up to their agreement to work eight hours per 
day, six days in the week, then I will be in favor of an 
eight-hour system for mines, but they either will not or 
cannot enforce this part of their solemn agreement,—a por- 
tion that is so vital to the successful working of a mine. 
This difficulty is universal all over the bituminous fields, 
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and is undoubtedly the great reason why the anthracite 
operators are so bitterly fighting the union in their section. 
The great trouble with the trade unions, and the reason 
why employers object to doing business with them, is that 
they are not responsible bodies, and cannot be held legally 
to their agreements. If they were incorporated, and amena- 
ble to the law, the same as other organized bodies, em- 
ployers would be less loath to deal with them. 

One other matter I wish to mention. In your answer 
to a previous letter, you suggested that the difficulties in the 
mining regions were caused by the importation of foreign- 
ers. It so happens that among our miners there are only 
three or four continental miners. The balance are English, 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh, many of them having been born 
here. Our experience with what so-called “foreigners” we 
have had is that they are, as a rule, more sober and peace- 
ful, work steadier, are more reasonable and fair, and in 
every respect more desirable as miners than the English- 


speaking miners. G. M. 
————, Pa. 


QUESTION BOX 
Highways, Railroads, and Public Ownership 


Editor Gunton’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I believe it is generally conceded that the 
public highways are proper subjects of government con- 
trol. Is it not a fact that under modern conditions of in- 
dustry the railroads have become as much public highways 
and matters of public necessity as the wagon roads were a 
century ago, perhaps even more so? If so, is it not im- 
portant that the public should manage them, for the sake 
of abundant service and equal treatment to all, like 
the use of streets or water supply, even if the rate of progress 
in new methods be a little slower? Are not the evils that 
would thus be overcome much greater than anything we 
could lose by a little slackening of the rate of improvement 
in methods, which are already so highly a ¢ 

- % ' 


The reason why highways are properly under public 
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control is not because they are public necessities, but be- 
cause they do not involve frequent changes of method and 
investment, and high-class expert administration. Raising 
wheat and manufacturing clothing and building houses are 
as necessary as highways, but they are of an entirely differ- 
ent character. Their successful administration requires an- 
other kind of ability. They require expert skill, adaptation 
to frequent changes, and constant alertness, or in other 
words they are highly dynamic, while highways are almost 
wholly static in their character. Railroads, though they are 
a species of highways and imperatively necessary, are more 
like manufactures than are public roads. It is because they 
are in a different stage of experiment and complexity of 
method that they are far from being ready to pass over to 
government control. The government can do well only 
such things as are simple, stable and permanent in charac- 
ter. Simplicity and uniformity are the two essentials in 
successful government control. To the extent that these 
are lacking inefficiency and failure may be expected. 


Army Management and Industry Management 


Editor GunTon’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In your recent lecture on “Public Owner- 
ship” you cited the army as an illustration of the kind of 
undertakings the government ought to handle. One of the 
reasons you gave was that army management requires 
strict obedience, uniformity of methods, and the entire force 
acting as one man. Are not these among the precise quali- 
ties required to-day in large, successful business enter- 
prises? Uniformity of hours of labor, working conditions, 
pay for a given amount of work, and strict obedience to 
the plans and orders of those in charge, are vital, and if the 
government is so much better in enforcing these conditions 
in the army, why not also in industry? M. R. G. 


There is little or no similarity between the uniformity 
of the army and navy and that of large business enterprises. 
To be sure, obedience to superiors is required in all large in- 
dustries, but the variety of work is infinite. In the army the 
whole mass is supposed to be without a single thought, 
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except to move simultaneously with the word of the com- 
mander. No such condition or anything approximating it, 
or even any such tendency towards it, exists in any indus- 
trial establishment. On the contrary, there is a constant 
tendency to change all methods through the use of inven- 
tions and improvements, and any workman who introduces 
these stands a good chance of promotion, whereas in the 
army it would mean the guardhouse. 

Progressive industry is in a state of constant change 
in any and all departments. There is no censure for an in- 
dividual worker for suggesting any change or improvement 
in the work. In the army no such thing is permitted for 
a moment. The only uniformity that exists in a large cor- 
poration is as to hours, wages and general conditions, but 
there is nothing whatever to produce a uniformity of in- 
dividual action, which is the main feature of army and navy 
life. 


Tendencies Toward Socialism 


Editor Gunton’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—Do you not think that the most conspicuous 
industrial and political tendencies of the time are all to- 
wards socialism? The popularity of men like Bryan and 
Johnson, the growth of public ownership sentiment, the 
demand now made by a great political party for nationaliz- 
ing the coal mines, and the convincing evidence afforded by 
the coal strike that the interests of labor and capital, under 
the present system, are practically irreconcilable, all seem 
to indicate an approaching reorganization of society,— 
whether broader and juster, as the socialists claim, or only 
the beginning of a national catastrophe, as predicted by 
Macaulay and Spencer. M. E. S. 


Yes, there are marked tendencies towards socialism, 
but that is not so alarming as it may at first appear. Nearly 
all political and industrial reform begins with a strong 
flavor of socialism. In all such cases the first impulse is to 
rush to the opposite extreme. If capitalists seem to be 
oppressive, the prompt remedy is to call in the govern- 
ment. Every great movement during the nineteenth cen- 
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tury had this characteristic at its beginning. The early 
movements in England against the factory system re- 
ceived their first chief impulse from the Christian socialism 
of Kingsley and the socialistic cooperative propaganda of 
Owen and Fourier, but the nearer we get to converting that 
social doctrine into political policy the more we shrink 
from the risk. 

Socialism is wonderfully like a mirage,—it is seen best 
at a distance, and its virtues vanish as we approach. There 
is really no great danger in socialism if the discussion of 
industrial and social reform may be permitted freely to 
proceed. The greatest danger of rash socialistic action 
comes from injudicious conduct of capitalists. For exam- 
ple, the mine owners in the recent strike have done more 
to stimulate and crystallize socialistic sentiment into definite 
conviction than would quarter of a century of socialistic 
propaganda. They have furnished a vivid object lesson to 
which the socialists, the populists, the Bryans and the John- 
sons can point. Nothing short of such an illustration could 
have induced the democratic party in New York state to 
commit itself to the policy of national ownership of mines. 
The success of socialism does not rest upon advocacy of 
socialistic doctrine, but upon the rational or irrational policy 
of the managers of corporate industry. 


Points About the Referendum 


Editor GuntTon’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—We are planning in one of our debates this 
year to argue the following question: “Resolved, that the 
legislative referendum should be introduced into our state 
governments.” We would be greatly favored to get your 
opinion on the following questions: 

Ist. Could the referendum be introduced without 
practically abolishing government by constitution? 

2nd. Would the referendum if introduced into our 
state governments augment the intelligence of the mass of 
voters, or would it give rise to a spirit of indifference to all 
laws submitted to the referendum? 

3rd. Would the referendum in your opinion increase 
corruption in our state governments? 
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4th. Would not the laws enacted by the legislature be 
fought out on party lines by the opposition? 

Parkville, Mo. COLLEGIATE DEBATING LEAGUE 

Ist. The introduction of the referendum would not 
necessarily abolish government by constitution. All the 
referendum provides for is that laws passed by the legisla- 
ture shall be approved by popular vote; and when the 
initiative is coupled with it, as is usually the case, if the 
people vote in favor of the legislature taking up some given 
question, it will have no option but so to do. 

2nd. What effect the referendum would have upon 
the intelligence of the mass of voters is an open question, 
which nothing but an experiment could determine. The 
probability is, however, that it would introduce a great deal 
of confusion into the elections. The referendum is now in 
use in most of the states for constitutional amendments. 
When the legislature passes a vote to amend the constitu- 
tion, it has to be submitted to a direct vote of the people. 
In that case a separate ballot accompanies the general 
ballot at the election, and the citizens vote “Yes” or “No” 
on the amendment. Experience shows, however, that a 
very large proportion of the voters do not know what the 
question is they are expected to vote upon. The refer- 
endum vote is always very much smaller than the vote for 
the general ticket, showing that it does not increase public 
interest in the subject. 

3rd. There is no particular reason why the refer- 
endum should increase corruption, though it would prob- 
ably increase confusion, which is very undesirable. 

4th. Yes, the laws passed by the legislature and sub- 
mitted by referendum would be fought out on party lines 
asnow. There is nothing in the mere fact of referendum to 
change either the constitutional character of party organi- 
zations or their activity in politics. 


Relation of Prices and Prosperity 


Editor GuUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir:—As I understand your theory of progress, 
it is, that improvement in human welfare comes with the in- 
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crease of wages along with the cheapening of prices. I 
would like to ask the question: How is it that in this coun- 
try, almost without exception, the periods of great pros- 
perity have been periods of higher prices, while low prices 
have, quite as regularly, been the accompaniment of busi- 
ness depression and disaster? J. R. H. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this state of facts, 
nor is it at all inconsistent with the theory of progress that 
human improvement and increased wages come along with 
lower prices. Rising prices naturally follow a boom of 
prosperity, because in the exceptional demand for products 
under boom conditions many business derangements oc- 
cur, and even extraordinary efforts involving greater ex- 
pense become necessary. For example, in 1899, when the 
exceptional demand for iron and steel occurred, new mines 
had to be opened and old ones worked which had previously 
been discarded, thus involving a greater cost of production. 
But the demand warranted the supply and the price had to 
rise to the level of the increased cost, and perhaps a little 
above it. This gave increased profits to all the other mines 
more advantageously situated. It was the first effect of 
sudden prosperity. 

As soon as the production becomes normal, however, 
the corrective process of competition sets in. The extraor- 
dinary is not called for, and the permanently increased de- 
mand has usually caused the introduction of many im- 
proved processes, either by reorganization or better machin- 
ery, or improved facilities for transportation, or some other 
method of economizing the costs in large production. When 
the normal adjustment is reached and competition sets in, 
the benefit of this improvement begins to be transferred to 
the public by reduction of prices to the lowest practical 
cost level. 

Thus it is that prices are at first pushed up a little with 
the rush of prosperity, but ultimately they settle down to a 
lower point than before. That is why, in so many lines of 
manufacture where extensive machinery and organization 
are employed, prices are permanently lower, in some in- 
stances from 50 to 75 per cent., than they were formerly. 
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The reason prices are lower in times of business de- 
pression is obvious. That is an unwholesome fall of prices, 
due to the falling off in consumption, and prices drop to 
avoid greater loss, but low prices from these causes are not 
of benefit to anybody. They mean ruin to the producer and 
no real benefit to the public, because they are always ac- 
companied by low wages, enforced idleness and other con- 
ditions which render it less possible for the people to buy, 
even at the low prices. So that, while prices are lower, the 
people get less and are literally poorer than when prices are 
comparatively higher, adjusted to the necessary costs of 
regular economic production, as under conditions of pros- 
perity, full employment and higher wages. 

Thus there are two methods of bringing low prices, one 
by business depression, which means low wages, enforced 
idleness and general injury to the community; the other 
by large production and use of superior methods. The low- 
ering of prices by this method is the true economic ten- 


dency because it comes with the conditions that give full 
employment, high wages and generous profits. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL INDustTRY. By Peter Roberts, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by W. G. Sumner, LL.D. 
Cloth; 261 pages. Price, $3.00. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. 

The coal industry is one of the most difficult to under- 
stand, and most difficult of equitable adjustment, of any in- 
dustry in the country. This is thoroughly illustrated by 
the controversy through the late strike. There seems to 
have been a fairness in, or at least some basis for, the posi- 
tion each party took in the conflict. While the operators 
were clearly obstinate and dictatorial, they made certain 
statements regarding the impracticability of uniformity 
of prices and other conditions which seemed to be ignored 
by the union. The request of the union was for a certain 
price per ton, and for an equivalent price per day for day 
hands. The operators denied the feasibility of this, and re- 
fused to deal with the union because the nature of the busi- 
ness is such that wages and prices must be adjusted at each 
colliery, with and for the men of that colliery. 

Notwithstanding that the press gave columns every 
day of so-called information on the subject, the public is 
literally in the dark regarding the facts pertaining to the 
case. In the book under consideration, which was written 
just before the strike controversy began, Mr. Roberts gives 
these conditions in great detail. The facts here presented 
throw more light on the situation than all the newspaper 
articles that have appeared since the controversy first 
began. The book is not a plea for the miners’ union, nor 
against it; it is not a plea for any standard of wages or 
hours, but a manifestly careful statement of the facts, in- 
spired by the true scientific spirit. In the chapter on “Em- 
ployees and Wages,” Mr. Roberts throws a flood of light on 
the conditions which naturally led to the conflict and are 
sure to lead to more strikes unless an altogether new basis 
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of treatment is adopted. He does not suggest this, but it is 
obvious from the nature of things. The marked difference 
in the conditions of mining at different mines is so great 
and varied that any given standard of piece-work price 
seems impossible. In some veins and under some con- 
ditions the miner by a few hours work a day can earn from 
$75 to $125 a month, while in other veins and under other 
conditions, by working ten hours a day, he can scarcely earn 
$6 a week. 

The character of the miners is an important element in 
the problem. In many sections these miners are Poles, 
Little Russians, Hungarians, Magyars, Lithuanians, 
Slovacks, Bohemians, Italians and Swiss. They are 
largely brought from Europe under special inducements, 
in order to secure cheaper labor. The importation of these 
laborers by the corporations began in 1872-3, but the “flood- 
tide,” as it were, began in 1877, the immediate object having 
been to defeat the laborers in their demands for increased 


wages. Some idea of the character of the population in the 
anthracite coal regions may be gathered from the following 
statement, on pages 104 and 105: 


“There is to-day in the anthracite coal fields a population of nearly 
100,000 Sclavs. Statistics taken of 150 shafts in 1897, employing 59,823 
persons, showed 23,402 native born, 13,521 native citizens and 22,860 
aliens. In three shafts in Lackawanna county, over 75 per cent. of the 
employees are Sclavs. Under the Delaware and Hudson Company, 40 
per cent. of the mining force is of this class. Under the Reading from 
20 to 25 per cent. of the force underground are Sclavs. In 1898, out of 
294 miners’ certificates issued in the fourth district, 183, or 62.24 per 
cent., were given to this class of laborers. In stripping mining in the 
fifth district, not a single English-speaking employee, except the fore- 
man, is engaged. In three shafts in Schuylkill county, operated by in- 
dividuals, the force underground was over 70 per cent. Sclav. If we 
leave out the breaker boys, who form about 13 per cent. of the anthra- 
cite employees, and count only laborers over 16 years of age, from 25 
to 30 per cent. of the employees in the anthracite coal fields are 
Sclavs, or between 30,000 and 35,000 in all. They are not uniformly 
distributed. In the Lykens and Panther creek valleys very few are to 
be found, while in Shenandoah and Nanticoke they are largely in the 
majority. Scores of collieries to-day cannot work when the Sclavs 
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observe a religious holiday. Anthracite mining cannot at present get 
along without the Sclav.” 


According to Mr. Roberts, there has been no appre- 
ciable reduction in wages, but the real income of the 
laborers has been lessened by bearing down the different 
kinds of allowances for various kinds of exceptional work, 
such as opening chambers, the use of powder, and other 
things. Of this he gives extended examples. On page 
116 le says: 


“Operators say that prices have been uniform for the last 20 years. 
This is true as far as the price paid for the car of coal is concerned, 
but it is not true of the allowances given the miner for accessory work 
in mining; and when the tributaries are cut off, the stream perceptibly 
diminishes. The price per car was left intact, but foremen in almost 
every locality in the coal fields cut down prices for work the miner 
must do in order to carry on the work of mining. One man who 
brought upon himself the wrath of the workmen, which well-nigh cost 
him his life, did the following: 75 cents a slab was paid for manway, 
he took it off; 50 cents a yard was paid for a stratum of slate which 
came down with the coal, he took that off; $7.84 was paid for opening 
chambers, he told the men they must open them for nothing; laborers 
who got $2.00 a day were cut down to $1.93; and this man did a very 
unusual thing, he cut the foreman’s wages from $100 a month to $75. 
There was a strike last summer on the Hazelton mountain because an 
allowance of $2.64 paid the men for opening chutes was taken off. 
Under another company $1.50 was paid for standing a set of timber; 
this is reduced to 50 cents. In a shaft 75 cents was paid for standing 
props; now it is 50 cents, and double timber is reduced from $2.50 to 
$1.90. In another shaft the allowance for standing timber was reduced 
from $1.50 to 60 cents. Companies were wont to grant allowances for 
water coming into the chamber; to-day this is not given in many 
collieries. Allowance was given for sulphur streaks which appear in 
the coal, making it much harder to blast it and increasing the wear and 
tear of the tools; it is not given to-day. An allowance of 50 cents a yard 
was given to miners who had to use safety lamps; to-day such a thing 
is not known.” 


The data presented on this phase of the subject gives a 
different aspect to the whole question. In truth, the nom- 
inal wages of the miners seem to have no appreciable rela- 
tion to the real wages. So numerous and variable are the 
items of incidental expense that even the average gives no 
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correct idea. For instance, Mr. Roberts gives a table 
showing the steady increase of powder required to mine a 
ton of coal. In the Upper Lehigh, in 1871, one keg of 
powder sufficed to mine 102 tons of coal. In Lackawanna, 
in 1895, a keg only sufficed to mine 30 tons. So about three 
times as much powder is required now as thirty years ago. 
The irregular employment is another feature here 
brought out. The following table for the number of days 
worked per month, in 1899, shows that the average for the 
year was a little over half; in February it was 12 3-4 days, 
and in October (the highest) 20 1-4. This table will give 
some idea of the difference between the real and nominal 
wages : 
Theoretic Actual or Percentage 
or Nominal Real Wage of Nominal 
Class of Work Wage per Week per Week Wage 
Miners on contract j $8.84 54.30 
Miners on wages ’ 7.00 58.33 
Laborers inside . 6.14 57-49 


Laborers outside . 4.91 58.45 
2.07 


Drivers and runners . 5.32 
Firemen . 5.73 
Engineers : 8.84 
Blacksmiths ! 7.16 
Slate-pickers (men) j 5.60 
Slate-pickers (boys) . 1.70 

In this work Mr. Roberts has really made an important 
contribution to the discussion of the coal industry. He 
attempts to give no solution of the difficulty ; he presents no 
scheme for industrial harmony, or equitable adjustment of 
the difficulties; but he does present a large volume of care- 
fully prepared data which cannot safely be ignored by any 
student of the subject. The more one becomes acquainted 
with the nature of the industry, the character of the 
laborers, and the multitude of methods adopted to take ad- 
vantage, each of the other, the clearer it becomes that a new 
basis of agreement and relations between miners and oper- 
ators will be necessary before permanent, peaceful con- 
ditions can be established. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE MEN oF His TIME. 
Robert H. Browne, M. D. In two volumes. Cincinnati: 
Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

When Miss Tarbell’s “Early Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” was published it seemed as though, with all which 
had been published before, her book gave us all we were 
likely to get about Lincoln, up to the time when he went to 
Washington. But we were mistaken. A work in two vol- 
umes, of nearly 1300 I2mo. pages, has been published, 
which makes invaluable additions to our stock of informa- 
tion. 

The question of course arises: Who is Robert H. 
Browne, M. D., that he should be able to tell us anything 
about Abraham Lincoln, especially at this late day? In 
the last month of 1829 a young Scotchman, Nimmo 
Browne, canny and deft of hand, came to New York city. 
Eleven years later, having lost his all in the failure of a 
bank, he went to St. Louis. “He was an active, energetic 
man of business; . . . a man of skill, an engineer, an 
artist of no mean pretension; and an educated man and 
scholar,” He was “a builder of cupolas, columns and 
facades,” and so had work to do on buildings in St. Louis, 
and before long in Springfield, Ill. Thus he came to make 
the acquaintance of Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lin- 
coln, and to become the intimate chosen friend of both. 

When Nimmo Browne went over the Alleghenies in 
1840 he took with him a wife and two children, one a lad of 
five years, who has become the author of the volumes we 
are considering. In this family both Lincoln and Douglas 
were intimate, Douglas the more so because he was of 
Scotch origin. Both unbosomed themselves there without 
reserve. As the boy grew up to manhood he entered more 
and more into this intimacy, though so much younger, and 
shared in the confidences involved. Hence it has come that 
he has given the inside view of Mr. Lincoln’s life as no 
other person has. 

Take chapter xxxiv, in Vol. II, as the most striking 
case in point. In it the writer seems to have set wide open 
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the front door of Abraham Lincoln’s heart. In the middle 
of the night at a railway station Mr. Lincoln took young 
Browne by the arm: “Saying, ‘Come, Robert, now for our 
hotel and a roost,’ .. . and he almost lifted me from the 
ground in his strong, firm grasp, that filled me with a sense 
of the wonderful energy of the man.” At the hotel they 
were given “two little boxes of rooms facing each other on 
either side of a narrow hall,” and there they talked for two 
hours. I quote from Browne’s record: 


“Although we were alone, with no help to raise his spirit, or lighten 
it up, like the presence of a crowd, I never heard stronger or more 
pathetic appeals for the liberties of men nor sympathetic outbursts of 
hopeful expectation that our land and its free institutions might be 
saved, that the union, at once God’s promise and fulfillment of free 
government on the earth, might be preserved. . . . To me he 
opened his great heart as he appeared and stood, the anointed of God, 
as much in mind as I had Moses, David, Cromwell, or Washington.” 


After much talk, which led up to the words, Mr. Lin- 
coln said: 


“*But do you believe that a plain, common man, as I am, of the 
back-river, if not backwoods country, is or can be what you so ardent- 
ly wish I should be, a real leader of the people? You surely do not be- 
lieve that I am a great man, but rather that I am an earnest and sincere 
one.’ 

“I looked directly into his soul-expressive face, and the words of 
my reply seemed to come to me without thought as I said: ‘I do not 
know whether you are a great man or not; but I do know that you have 
the strongest power over men—whether a houseful or a streetful, or 
over me here alone—in effect and speech of any one I ever saw.’” 


After much further talk, Mr. Lincoln said: 


“T am a full believer that God knows what He wants men to do,— 
that which pleases Him. It is never well with the man who heeds it 
not. I talk to God. My mind seems relieved when I do, and a way is 
suggested, that if it is not a supernatural one, it is always one that 
comes at the time, and accords with a common-sense view of the 
work. ( 
“‘T catch the fire of my cause, tke spirit, the inspiration. I see 
it reflected in the open faces and throbbing hearts before me. This 
impulse comes and goes, and again returns, and seems to take posses- 
sion of me. The influence, whatever it is, has taken effect. It is con- 
tagious; the people fall into the stream and follow me in the inspira- 
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tion. This seems evidence to me, a weak man, that God Himself is 
leading my way.’ ” 

These are tidbits out of this remarkable chapter, which 
gives an opening into the innermost life of Mr. Lincoln such 
as nothing else I know has done; which makes it fit to say 
of him that he was a true man of God, consciously and de- 
liberately, and which helps to explain his Gettysburg speech 
and second inaugural. 

But the author has done more for Stephen A. Douglas 
than for Mr. Lincoln. It is not too much to say that he 
shows Mr. Douglas to have been a true patriot and states- 
man-politician, who renounced the presidency to save the 
union. The story which Mr. Browne tells in chapters xxi- 
ii, Vol I, of how Mr. Douglas accepted the requirement of 
the slaveocracy to introduce the amendment to the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill to repeal the Missouri compromise, in order 
that he might so shape the repeal as to defeat its purpose, 
and did do it, is most interesting and important. Evidently 
there was from the North in congress no other so large- 
patterned and far-seeing statesman as he; and while he 
used the methods of the politician he was ever faithful to 
the union, ever bent on defeating the slave oligarchy, and 
was successful. It is the literal truth that the course of 
Mr. Douglas as here disclosed by Dr. Browne saved Kansas 
to freedom, and was essential to saving the union. And 
the writer is the more eager to say this because, in those 
days, he was one of the vast multitude in the North who 
believed that Mr. Douglas was sacrificing freedom to his 
personal advancement, when it is now evident that he was 
right in the breach, the foremost warrior in the thickest of 
the fray, maintaining the union, and doing that which made 
it finally sure that freedom should become universal, and 
our nation not be half slave. In this view it has never 
been our lot to read a book which throws so much light on 
those times. 

A word as to the style in which the book is written. 
It is literally a mine, just gold and ore and rock all mixed 
in. It has not the flavor of literature. In style it is cum- 
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bersome, awkward, repetitious. It seems the work of a man 
who had never written for publication one page in his life. 
So one must read it, mining out the gold for one’s self— 
but it is the genuine gold that is there. 

It is a work indispensable to the history of the period, 
and to the lives of Lincoln and Douglas. It ought to be in 
every public library, at least of cities and institutions of 
learning, and be read by every intelligent person without 
regard to the style in which the subject-matter is ex- 
pressed. Not even Herndon, Lincoln’s partner for twenty 
years, has given nearly so much of the interior heart life of 
the preserver of his country as this youthful companion 
has done; and history will ever be his debtor. 

[Rev.] Jesse H. Jones. 

Halifax, Mass. 


A History or ENGLISH UTILITARIANISM. By Ernest 
Albee, Ph.D. Cloth, 427 pp. $2.75. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

England has been essentially the country of practical 
thinking and doing. It seems newer to have been the real 
forte of the Englishman to do much dreaming. In business, 
politics, and even in religion, he has been intensely practi- 
cal. When the doctrines of the church seemed to thwart 
the practical affairs of state or industry, they were modified 
to fit. When it became inconvenient that the idea of ec- 
clesiastical authority in secular matters should take prece- 
dence over temporal, the church was radically reformed and 
effectively subordinated to the state. 

England may not have been irreligious, but she has 
never failed in that hard, practical quality of not letting her 
religion seriously interfere with her worldly welfare. So, 
while remaining a Christian nation, she made her church a 
_ political establishment. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the sphere of ethics and philosophy England should be 
the home of utilitarianism. Indeed, that is to a large extent 
the characteristic of the English mind in all spheres of 
activity. In economics, its theory of competition and ex- 
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treme individualism have had a utilitarian basis. Much of 
England’s economic theory and public policy have been in- 
fluenced by this tendency to regard ethical conduct from 
the standpoint of utilitarianism. 

In the 18th century, the utilitarian theory, like every- 
thing else, was narrow. It was based on the idea that all 
human efforts arise from the desire to increase pleasure or 
avoid pain, and that this desire arose from and was limited 
to the pleasurable or painful sensations of the individual. 
In other words, a man desires a certain object because it 
will give him pleasurable experience, and avoids it because 
it will give him painful experience, and this is the basis of 
all estimate of right or wrong, good or bad. That which is 
right or good in its nature tends to increase happiness, 
and that which is wrong or bad tends to increase pain 
or unhappiness. There is a large grain of truth in this, but 
the tendency to confine it to the painful and pleasurable 
experience within one’s self narrows it to the point of being 
brutally selfish. Such utilitarianism seemed to lend itself 
to the narrow egotism and selfishness which had no room 
for the “golden rule,” or in which altruism seemed to have 
no natural play. 

This narrowness reflected itself in the early economic 
doctrine which expressed itself in the wage fund theory, 
for instance; affirming that wages depend upon the number 
of laborers, rising as the number falls and falling as the 
number rises. The practical effect of this was to say to the 
laborer: If you want more wages, some of you must die or 
migrate, or otherwise make yourself missing. The prac- 
tical interpretation of this theory was that a pestilence, 
panic or war, which reduced the number of laborers, was 
the most efficient way to raise wages. 

The utility theory, and likewise this quantity theory of 
of wages, have undergone a remarkable expansion and 
transformation ; not so much a reversal as expansion. Not 
that the original doctrine of utility as the basis of ethical 
conduct was wrong, but the interpretation of utility was too 
narrow. It gradually dawned upon unhampered students 
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and philosophers like Sidgwick and Mill that, as Sidgwick 
puts it: “Our conscious active impulses are so far from be- 
ing always directed towards the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain for ourselves, that we can find every- 
where in consciousness, extra-regarding impulses, directed 
towards something that is not pleasure, nor relief from 
pain ; and, indeed, a most important part of our pleasure de- 
pends upon the existence of such impulses.” 

This is what is called altruism, to desire the benefit of 
others, not against self, but in addition to self. Yet, upon 
critical examination, this very altruistic feeling or impulse 
has almost an egoistic or self foundation. This really de- 
pends upon the extent of the ego. When the world of the 
individual is so small that he includes only himself, he finds 
pleasure only in things that directly contribute to the per- 
sonal pleasure of self, but when his world is larger and in- 
cludes others, and large enough to include all others, then 
his pleasure and his pain are no longer limited to things 
that only affect himself, but extend to things that affect 
other people. Thus the pain of others becomes his own, 
and he receives pleasure in knowing that others are happy. 
Then altruism becomes the source of a desire which seems, 
as Sidgwick says, directed towards something that is not 
pleasure or relief from pain for one’s self. 

Yet, in the last analysis, it is the benefit that is done to 
the other that brings pleasure to self, and that because in 
the broader development of interest and character the wel- 
fare of others becomes of identical interest with the welfare 
of ourselves. This is no less essentially utilitarian than is 
the act of the cannibal who eats his neighbor for breakfast. 
The only real difference is that the pleasurable experience, 
hence the impulse to action and the standard of conduct, 
has broadened so as to include the welfare of others as a 
part of our own happiness. 

This leads to an entirely new type of conduct. It 
erects a broader standard of justice and morality. Any- 
thing and everything that tends to promote the welfare of 
any human being becomes a part of our personal happiness, 
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and is an element in the utility of our immediate conduct. 
It shows that our industrial policy, our political policy, our 
personal conduct, are right or wrong, moral or immoral, in 
proportion as they contribute to the ultimate welfare of 
all. It does not set up a utility standard of right and wrong 
in the concrete. To do so would be unphilosophical and un- 
scientific, because the influence of individual conduct and 
collective policy depends very largely upon existing condi- 
tions. At one time it may in the very broadest sense be 
moral, because helpful to human welfare, to engage in 
war. Yet no one can doubt that the time is fast coming 
when war will be only immoral because it will do naught 
but retard human welfare. 

Nothing better shows the broadening effect upon the 
human mind of the industrial development of the last cen- 
tury than the history of the doctrine of utilitarianism in 
England. It has put a new complexion on moral standards 
of economic duty and responsibility, political justice and 
human rights. It has transformed, in fact, the ethical in- 
terpretation of human relations. 

The present work is a complete and well-nigh invalu- 
able contribution to the literature of ethical philosophy. 
It supplies what was so greatly needed,—a conservative, 
impartial, historic representation of utilitarianism. 


THE AMERICAN FepeRAL State. A Text Book in 
Civics for High Schools and Academies. By Roscoe Louis 
Ashle:, A. M. The Macmillan Company, New York and 
London. 599 pages; cloth, gilt top. 

This is one of the best books of its kind that has been 
published in years. Its scope is much wider than its title 
would indicate. It is admirably adapted for high school 
and academic students. The style is lucid and direct, 
everything of importance connected with the civil and 
political institutions of the country being mentioned in con- 
cise, brief and intelligible form. It abounds in marginal 
notes, which aid the reader by references to other parts of 
the book and to other books. 
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It is really a history as well as an explanation of our 
civil and political institutions. It throws a clear light on 
all the great questions that have agitated the country from 
its formation. Besides explaining the actual status of the 
institutions, like the United States senate, house of repre- 
sentatives, etc., the author briefly gives an account of the 
discussion of the reasons urged for and against the adoption 
of the particular forms that prevailed. Not the least at- 
tractive feature of the book is its copious, analytical con- 
tents, and an elaborate, well-arranged index; also, extensive 
references to other authors at the opening of each chapter. 

While the book is prepared especially for high schools 
and academic students, it would serve equally well for a 
handbook for individual reference. Its style and arrange- 
ment makes it an excellent book for civil and political his- 
toric study by the individual student without instruction or 
classroom aid. 


New Books or INTEREST 


Government and the State. By Frederic Wood. Price, 
$2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Loyalists in the American Revolution. By Claude Hal- 
stead Van Tyne. Ph.D. Cloth. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. 

English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Leslie 
Stephen. 2 vols., 246-469 pages. Price, $8.00. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By the Rt. Hon. 
John Morley, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. Cloth; 3 vols. The 
Macmillan Company, New York and London. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D., Columbia University. Cloth, 166 pages; 
price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York and Lon- 
don. 

A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. Henderson, 
A. B. (Trinity), M. A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin). 2 vols.; 
cloth. Price, $4.00. The Macmillan Company, New York 
and London. 
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“The coal companies realize that the urgent 
public need of coal and the apprehension of 
an inadequate supply for the approaching 
winter call for an earnest effort to reach a practical con- 
clusion which will result in an increased supply, and the 
presidents of the companies desire to make effort to that 
end which does not involve the abandonment of the inter- 
ests committed to their care and of the men who are work- 
ing and seeking to work in their mines. This responsibility 
they must bear and meet as best they can. 

“They therefore restate their position: That they are 
not discriminating against the United Mine Workers, but 
they insist that the miners’ union shall not discriminate 
against or refuse to work with non-union men; that there 
shall be no restriction or deterioration in quantity or quality 
of work, and that, owing to the varying physical conditions 
of the anthracite mines, each colliery is a problem by itself. 

“We suggest a commission to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States (if he is willing to perform that 
public service), to whom shall be referred all questions at 
issue between the respective companies and their own em- 
ployees, whether they belong to a union or not, and the 
decision of that commission shall be accepted by us. 

“It being the understanding that immediately upon the 
constitution of such commission, in order that idleness and 
non-production may cease instantly, the miners will return 
to work and cease all interference with and persecution of 
any non-union men who are working or shall hereafter 
work, The findings of this commission shall fix the date 
when the same shall be effective, and shall govern the con- 
ditions of employment between the respective companies 
and their employees for a term of at least three years.”— 
From statement of the operators to the public, conveyed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by J. P. Morgan, and published Oct. 14. 

“We feel grateful to you, Mr. President, for the pa- 
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triotic efforts which you have made to bring about an 
honorable settlement of the strike; efforts which you con- 
tinued, despite the remarkable spirit and conduct which 
you at first found in the company managers. We were in 
a position to sympathize with you, inasmuch as we had long 
been forced to endure arrogance, insult and false witness 
from the same source. Our gratitude is due to you and to 
the American people and the press, who have supported you 
and us in the long struggle which we hope is now about to 
close. During all these long months in which our 
motives have been impugned and our characters malicious- 
ly assailed we have refrained from saying any word or 
taking any action which would tend to render reconcilia- 
tion more difficult; but now it becomes a duty to defend 
ourselves against the slanders which have been heaped 
upon us and to proclaim that we have from the first favored 
practically the method which is now employed to break the 
deadlock.”—From reply of President John Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers, to President Roosevelt's notification of 
the operators’ proposal. 

“The real triumph and success of this settlement rests 
with the American people. Public opinion has conquered 
The needs of millions have forced action. Where each 
party possessed legal power which each had the lawful right 
to push to an extreme, the consciousness of public rights 
and demands, which are more powerful than the claims of 
labor or mere corporate and property rights, have forced 
concession and compromise from men who would have 
yielded to nothing else. The empty coal scuttle has been 
a more weighty plea for adjustment than even the presi- 
dent of the United States or the press of the land.”—Phila- 
delphia “Press.” 

“Thus ends one of the stiffest industrial fights ever 
waged. It has been marked by mistakes which are par- 
donable and by many crimes which cannot be excused. 
As the controversy peacefully passes into the control of the 
president’s commission it is desirable to drop all unneces- 
sary resentments and quietly await the settlement of the 
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questions at issue, but it is not the part of good citizenship 
to forget or slur over the systematic lawlessness which pre- 
vailed for months in the mining region. . . . No one ques- 
tions the rectitude of the commission’s purposes, and if its 
wisdom equals its sincerity it may succeed in devising a 
settlement which those immediately concerned will unite to 
make permanent. In the meantime it is not indecorous to 
say that acceptance by the union of full legal responsibil- 
ities through incorporation would seem to be an essential! 
condition of future tranquillity.’—“New York Tribune.” 

“No more cruel punishment could be inflicted upon the 
operators now than to reprint the long list of foolish proph- 
ecies and of utterly mistaken statements which have come 
from their lips during these last five months. Even their 
demand for more troops as the one thing necessary to end 
the strike was shown to have been largely mistaken. Had 
the operators not made their appeal for a commission, and 
still more troops been sent in, it is altogether likely that 
the strikers could have held out for months to come, or at 
least could have kept the output of coal down to the mini- 
mum. All this is, of course, quite aside from the just and 
vital demand of the operators and of all reflective men that 
the right of a non-union man to work, and to work un- 
harmed, be upheld at all hazards. Allowing for all the 
strong points on their side, it is none the less true that their 
whole case has been mismanaged in a way that might 
easily lead indignant stockholders to demand new men and 
a new policy in the future management of the coal! roads.” 
—New York “Evening Post.” 

“The right of labor organizations to exist has received 
a new and national recognition. . . . The remedy for 
the evils that attend labor unions is to be found, not in the 
disorganization of labor, but in its more perfect and orderly 
organization. This appears to us absolutely demonstrated 
by the contrasting history of the bituminous and the an- 
thracite coal regions. Employers of labor should seek, not 
to disrupt and disorganize labor unions, but to secure their 
better organization. By fighting them they increase the 
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power of the belligerent and the demagogical leaders, for 
in time of war the belligerents and the demagogues always 
come to the front. By cooperating with them they in- 
crease the power of the conservative and the constructive 
leaders, for in time of peace constructionists always come 
to the front. This lesson is writ large in the history of the 
past few months. Whether the mine operators have yet 
learned to read such writing we do not know, but it is very 
legible to the general public.”—“The Outlook.” 


The President's © Without doubt the person whom the in- 
Successful habitants of those parts of this country 
Mediation which depend upon anthracite coal have 
mainly to thank for ‘a happy issue out of all their afflic- 
tions’ is the president of the United States. He took a 
grave risk when he originally invited a conference between 
the representatives of labor and capital whose differences 
had resulted in an industrial crisis and a general apprehen- 
sion of wide distress... . . The event has justified him. 
His intervention, in spite of the preliminary failure, has 
been crowned with a success that not only argued a deal of 
skillful negotiation on the part of somebody, but also ai- 
tested the respect in which the president’s own character 
for fairness and impartiality was held by both contending 
and excited factions.”—“New York Times.” 

“No rash, hasty, or impulsive man could have wun 
such a victory by such means. Only a cautious, patient, 
conservative, steadfast man—a man great enough to ig- 
nore every provocation—a man strong enough to refrain 
from using his strength—could have won such a victory. 

“And by that victory Theodore Roosevelt has ap- 
proved himself not only courageous but cautious, not only 
resolute but patient, not only fearless but devoted to his 
people’s weal, as strong in endurance as in action—a great 
president.”—Chicago “Inter-Ocean.” 

“The president says that there are three parties con- 
cerned in the coal situation, the United Mine Workers, 
the operators, and the public. Has the president reflected 
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upon the significance of this utterance? .... The president 
denies any consideratiom to the non-union laborers, to the 
men who want to go to work; yet under the constitution 
there is no more sacred right guaranteed to a free people 
than the right of contract, the right of the free man to sell his 
labor as he pleases. The president can not afford to ignore 
that. It is of the very essence of the article of liberty. 
Whither, then, is the president drifting? Does he not see 
his danger, the danger of the whole country ?’—New York 
“Sun.” 

“The president’s course prolongs the complications ; 
implies the inability of the combined state and federal forces 
to deal with the elements of disorder attached to the strike ; 
so far magnifies before the public eye the importance and 
power of the unions; casts an unwarrantable stigma upon 
the position and rights of the operators, and adds a trades- 
union issue to the many unwelcome politico-economic 
questions of the hour. It is all petty fussiness, and some- 
thing more serious. Worse by far than any possible strike 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s seemingly uncontrollable penchant for 
impulsive self-intrusion.”—New York “Journal of Commerce,” 
before the settlement. 

“The president has rendered a valuable public service 
in bringing the coal operators and the miners together in 
an agreement which secures to the public the supply of 
fuel, of which it is already in pressing need, and to the 
recently contending parties ample justice and the full pro- 
tection of every interest. . . . The advisability of the 
chief executive taking any part whatever in such disputes 
is open to serious question. Nevertheless he has induced 
the contending parties to arbitrate their differences, and for 
this he is entitled to most generous recognition of his disin- 
terested public spirit and the firmness and tact with which 
he applied a pressure to both sides, to which both yielded.” 
—New York “Journal of Commerce,” after the settlement. 

“The result is a great personal triumph for President 
Roosevelt. He had no ‘sure thing’ before him when he un- 
dertook the settlement of this strike. There was grave risk 
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of failure and of some loss of prestige by reason of the 
failure, and for a time it looked as though the president’s 
efforts to avert the calamity of a coal famine were destined 
to be fruitless. President Roosevelt is not easily defeated, 
however. He refused to let go, and in the end brought 
both parties to the acceptance of arbitration and ended one 
of the most protracted, distressing and dangerous strikes 
in our history.”—Philadelphia “Press.” 

“We cannot commend too highly the fearless dis- 
cretion of the president that has enabled him to differenti- 
ate between what he could do through his occupation of a 
high office and what he had no authority to do as president 
of the United States. He dared to incur misrepresentation 
as a public man but he was careful not to place the authority 
and dignity of his office where they could be flouted by 
either party to the dispute-—“Chicago Record-Herald.” 

“The attitude taken by President Roosevelt i1 endeav- 
oring amicably to end the strike cannot be too highly com- 
mended. It was a notable opportunity, and, in spite of its 
failure, revealed characteristics of the executive of this 
country which will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
American people.”—Cardinal Gibbons, in “The Independent.” 

“This happy result has been brought about by a man 
who, placed in supreme power, believes the authority of the 
state in matters of fundamental importance to society over- 
rides all private or sectional considerations. When the 
head of the state enters into a trade dispute, which is caus- 
ing national distress, and in the name of the state sets the 
machinery of peace in motion, he is doing not a revolution- 
ary thing but an elementary duty. But it is an elementary 
duty which conflicts with the doctrines of those who hold 
that property, not the commonwealth, is the supreme factor 
in the state, as we have in England to-day.’”—London “Daily 
News.” 

“Tirelessly, resolutely, President Roosevelt has la- 
bored and the end most gloriously crowns the work. After 
all due credit is given the president’s able coadjutors in his 
official family; after full acknowledgment of Mr. Mitch- 
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ell’s readiness to accept a commission, to President Roose- 
velt must be accorded the honor of setting the machinery in 
motion that has made an adjustment of the points of differ- 
ence probable and the resumption of work at the mines a 
certainty.”—Minneapolis “Times.” 

“For this immense relief the country will justly render 
thanks and praise to the president. Unselfishly disregard- 
ing a possible loss of personal prestige, he undertook the 
supremely difficult task of persuading determined antag- 
onists to submit their controversy to arbitration in the in- 
terest of the whole people. It will be agreeable to all 
right-minded citizens to feel that a disinterested effort has 
resulted not in lowering, but in raising, the public estimate 
of Mr. Roosevelt.”—“New York Tribune.” 

M- 
Government (The plank in the New York state demo- 
Ownership of cratic platform, demanding government 
Coal Mines ownership of the coal mines, is reproduced 
in the article “First Fruits of the Coal Strike,” in this num- 
ber.) 

“Must these disturbances be ever recurring—must 
there always exist this fierce and apparently irrepressible 
conflict over the production of a public necessity, and can 
there not be found some substantial and permanent so- 
lution of this problem alike satisfactory to the employers 
and the employed, and, above all, to the millions of inno- 
cent people whose vital interests are directly affected? 

“The democracy of New York, in convention assem- 
bled, have ventured to suggest such a solution, which is 
contained in its proposition for the acquirement by the 
general government through the right of eminent domain 
after just compensation secured to private owners, of the 
ownership and operation of the anthracite coal mines in the 
interest of the whole people. The proposition is neither 
startling, revolutionary, socialistic, nor paternal, but is con- 
stitutional, necessary, expedient, and, above all, it is right. 
It is simply a reasonable and necessary extension of the 
general policy of public ownership already largely pre- 
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vailing in the municipalities of the country.”—Ex-Senator 
David B. Hill, Brooklyn speech, Oct. 11. 

“In respect to the suggestion in the democratic plat- 
form that federal ownership of the anthracite coal mines 
may be found necessary in the public interest, I must be 
entirely frank. My view of all such questions is that, be- 
fore the government is called upon to assume the responsi- 
bilities of ownership, the power of regulation should first of 
all be honestly and thoroughly tested. I furthermore be- 
lieve that state regulation and control of corporations of its 
own creation should, whenever possible, be preferred to the 
concentration of such power in the hands of the federal 
government.”—Bird S. Coler, in accepting democratic nom- 
ination for governor of New York, Oct. 15. 

“The same platform that declares in favor of federal 
invasion of Pennsylvania and the appropriation of its coal 
mines announces that the democratic party stands for Jef- 
fersonian principles. There is no Jeffersonian principle of 
government that is not outraged by the proposal that the 
federal government shall take possession of the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania. It would be an invasion of state sover- 
eignty and private property that is at war with the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. The coal plank of 
the New York democratic platform is socialism and revolu- 
tion.” —Philadelphia “Press.” 

“The plank advocating ‘the national ownership and 
operation of the anthracite coal mines’ is an inconsiderate 
and hasty utterance, reflecting the just public indignation 
at the national menace of a coal famine. The crisis, 
though acute and alarming at the moment, must be a tran- 
sitory one, and does not warrant the invocation of so rad- 
ical and revolutionary a remedy as state socialism. Under 
present conditions government ownership of mines and 
railroads would mean an enormous enlargement of boss 
control in politics, and the aggravation of all the public 
evils and dangers that go therewith.”—New York “World.” 

“A convention cannot rise above its source. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hill was in full control, and his characteristic talent 
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for intrigue, for low cunning, for shifts and turns, together 
with his inveterate inability to measure or to satisfy the 
best opinion of his party or the public, was stamped upon 
all the proceedings: It is one thing to be able to rig a 
caucus, manipulate a primary, build up a machine, pack a 
convention, or steal a state senate, but quite another thing 
to take a broad and statesmanlike view of the needs of the 
party or the nation. -David B. Hill can do the former to 
perfection ; for the latter, he has never given a sign that he 
has either aptitude or liking. The democratic opportunity 
was great this year. A large man might have seized it, 
but a small man like Hill could only fumble with it and lose 
it, as he has done.”—New York “Evening Post.” 

“Were the general government to propose to take con- 
trol of the mines, who would suppose that the miners 
would look upon the scheme with favor? Why should 
they? The government is sovereign. It can not only fix 
the prices that it will pay for work done, but it allows no 
argument. It entertains no scale committees, while many 
corporations do. It permits no interference with its 
wishes, and the man who interferes is guilty of a 
crime against the highest power of the land. . . . It enforces 
its orders with troops from the United States army.”— 
“Pittsburg Times.” 

“Whatever one may think of the merits of these great 
issues, or of Mr. Hill’s personal sincerity, all will agree that 
when a public man of his antecedents, associations and am- 
bition delivers a speech like that of Saturday night in 
Brooklyn, there is a prodigious ferment of the public mind 
going on in this country, from which results of far reaching 
importance may ultimately ensue, as events in their majesty 
may determine.”—“Springfield [Mass.] Republican.” 

“It having been proved in every attempt that has been 
made that any sort of product manufactured by or through 
the federal government costs double or more than double 
what the same product costs any private employer, it is 
now proposed by the New York democrats that this double- 
cost method shall be applied to the production of anthracite 
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coal. What the Americam people want is some method of 
producing coal that will halve the cost—not increase it.”— 
“Hartford [Conn.] Times.” 

“No devotee of organized labor who realizes what 
government ownership would mean to the unions can fail 
to see in it a menace to that domination of the labor market 
which they have sought to gain. . . . The government 
has forbidden postal clerks to make organized attempts to 
promote legislation in their own favor which their depart- 
ment chiefs do not approve. It forbids army and navy 
officers to engage in politics. There is a growing tendency 
to break up all organizations of civil servants designed to 
enforce demands upon the administrative departments, pre- 
vent all self-interested agitation by government employees 
and confine their efforts for betterment to humble requests 
to their superiors. In some departments even securing a 
request for promotion from outside is considered insubor- 
dinate. . . . If the mines were controlled by the gov- 
ernment and a strike came there would be no arbitration, 
there would be no parleying, with attempts to cripple the 
collieries and force terms. The whole power of the nation 
would be used to carry on the government business and 
crush the man or organization trying to block it.—“New 
York Tribune.” 

“Trusts” and 1 am not now considering whether or not, 
Tariff on grounds totally unconnected with the 
Revision trusts, it would be well to lower the duties 
on various schedules, either by direct legislation or 
by legislation or treaties designed to secure as an 
effect reciprocal advantages from the nations with 
which we trade. My point is that changes in the 
tariff would have little appreciable effect on the trusts 
save as they shared in the general harm or good pro- 
ceeding from such changes. No tariff change would help 
one of our smaller corporations or one of our private indi- 
viduals in business, still less one of our wage workers, as 
against a large corporation in the same business; on the 
contrary, if it bore heavily on the large corporation, it 
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would inevitably be felt still more by that corporation's 
weaker rivals, while any injurious result would of necessity 
be shared by both the employer and employed in the 
business concerned.”—President Roosevelt, at Cincinnati, 
Sept. 20. 

“The democratic proposition to put all trust made arti- 
cles on the free list would be the worst blow that could be 
struck at labor in this country. It is not a question of who 
manufactures articles for export, whether an individual or a 
combination of individuals, but the question is the compar- 
ative cost of the manufacture of such articles in this coun- 
try with the cost of similar articles in foreign countries. 
In this question the wages of labor is the all important fac- 
tor. The democratic idea, if enacted into law, would mean 
the closing of factories, followed by idleness very like the 
conditions that existed under the Wilson tariff law.”— 
Chairman J. W. Babcock, of the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, in “New York Tribune.” 

“The republican party, which has stood out against 
any modification of the tariff, has been in a Bourbon atti- 
tude in so doing. Events have at last been too strong for 
it. The experience of the people has overcome the pur- 
poses of its leaders. A stage has been reached where the 
uprising of a republican to say that tariff reform is needed 
meets instant response from the rank and file of his party. 
The evidence of this has been some time seen in the West. 
The experience we have now had in Boston shows that the 
movement has spread into this locality.”—“Boston Herald.” 

“The problems of trust regulation and of tariff revision 
have no vital or necessary relation. Each should be set- 
tled on its own merits. To involve the two in one com- 
plicated legislative experiment would only operate to delay 
that rational and practical treatment through which alone 
each problem will ultimately be solved.”—‘“New York 
Tribune.” 

“To begin any general tariff revision at this time would 
unsettle all lines of business and check, if not seriously im- 
pair, the great and general prosperity with which we are 
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blessed. Every line of trade would fear that it 
might be hit before the revision was ended and enterprise 
would simply halt until the result was certain 

It would be wise for those inclined to look with favor 
upon this agitation for general revision also to 
remember 1893 and agree with the president to let well 
enough alone.”—‘“Chicago Inter-Ocean.” 

“Competition is as active to-day in this country as ever 
it was. No trust has a monopoly of its products unless 
protected by patents. Even the anthracite coa! trust, which 
affords opportunity for the nearest approach possible to 
monopoly, has its power of extortion checked by the com- 
petition of bituminous coal and of oil, and should the 
present contest be protracted until plants for using other 
fuel are generally installed it would be ruined and fall te 
pieces. At any rate, the absurdity of free trade as a ‘rem- 
edy’ for extortion by that particular trust is apparent.”— 
“San Francisco Chronicle.” 

“The exclusion of foreign competition facilitates the 
control and the measurable suppression of domestic compe- 
tition, but the protective system is not the only, or the 
necessary, cause of industrial combinations and attempted 
monopolies. Furthermore, every article that is produced 
by a trust is also produced by outside parties, some of them 
of comparatively small capital, and it is impracticable to 
remove protection from the combinations it is desired to 
regulate without removing it from their independent com- 
petitors. Besides, priceis not the only element involved in 
the trust question, but it is the only point at which a reduc- 
tion of duties would touch it. The revision of the 
tariff, whenever it comes, must be to relieve our own con- 
sumers and to open the way for a larger export trade, but 
not to punish trusts. While this process might be resorted 
to wisely enough in some particular cases, it could not be of 
universal effectiveness.”—New York “Journal of Commerce’ 
(free trade). 

“The republicans of the Northwest have witnessed 
with deep concern and indignation the failure of the senate 
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finance committee to favorably report a single one of the 
several reciprocity treaties with foreign countries. The 
main purpose of their demand for tariff revision is to force 
the adoption of a broad and liberal reciprocity policy. And 
there will be no demand for tariff revision if the duties no 
longer needed for purposes of protection were utilized to 
obtain trade concessions from other countries, and thus ex- 
tend our markets for our rapidly accumulating surplus.”— 
St. Paul “Pioneer-Press.” 

“The republican party will not allow its tariff policy to 
be abused by its beneficiaries. Its general policy will be to 
modify duties as they become superfluous and maintain 
only such as are required to secure the avowed purposes of 
a protective tariff, to-wit, the development of our natural 
resources and the maintenance of the American wage level. 
There is no occasion to look to the enemies of protection 
for any reasonable adjustment of the tariff to suit the new 
conditions that may arise. The republican party will make 
the necessary changes and do it without throwing labor out 
of employment or disturbing business in any appreciable 
degree.”—Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 


Is National “If it be true that a state can authorize or 
“Trust” Control permit a monopoly of production within its 
Constitutional? borders because it has the power over pro- 
duction as such, although it indirectly affects interstate 
commerce, may not the United States regulate interstate 
commerce over which it has exclusive control, evem though 
it indirectly affects production, over which as such, it has 
no control? 

“If congress under its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce may utterly destroy a combination and forfeit its 
property in interstate transit, as the Sherman act provides, 
because it restrains such commerce, it seems reasonable to 
say that it can in the exercise of the same power deny to a 
combination whose life it cannot reach the privilege of en- 
gaging in interstate commerce except upon such terms as 
congress may prescribe to protect that commerce from re- 
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straint. 
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“My whole purpose in what I have said is to challenge 
the proposition that we are hopelessly helpless under our 
system of government to deal with serious problems which 
confront us in respect to our greatest interests. 
Primarily it is for the congress to decide whether it has the 
power and whether and to what extent it will execute it— 
what character of restraints, whether all or those only 
which are unreasonable and injurious shall fall under the 
ban, whether legislation in the first instance should extend 
to all commerce or only to commerce in articles of vital im- 
portance to the people. The time never was when the 
English-speaking people permitted the articles necessary 
for their existence to be monopolized or controlled, and all 
devices to that end found condemnation in the body of 
their laws. The great English judges pronounced that such 
manifestations of human avarice required no statute to de- 
clare their unlawfulness, that they were crimes against com- 
mon law—that is, against common right.”—Attorney General 
Knox, at Pittsburg, Oct. 13. 

“It is a pity that the president did not let the attorney- 
general speak first. Mr. Knox has certainly spoken more 
wisely about the regulation of trusts, with fuller knowl- 
edge, with more careful reasoning, and, of course, with an 
understanding of the principles of law which the president 
did not possess. Had Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed the advantage 
of reading the speech made by the attorney-general to the 
members of the Pittsburg chamber of commerce before he 
set out upon his own speech-making tour, he never would 
have made his unfortunate suggestion of a constitutional 
amendment. It is unlikely that he will renew that sug- 
gestion, not merely because it was received with cold dis- 
favor by the public, but because Mr. Knox offers adequate 
remedies for the evils complained of under the constitution 
as it stands. . . . The attorney general’s reasoning 
and his conclusions will commend themselves to the ap- 
proval of just minds. They are sane and sensible.”—“New 
York Times.” 

“Now comes Attorney General Knox with the opinion 
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that congress can, by the exercise of its power over inter- 
state commerce alone, reach the evils complained of. If there 
is monopoly in the production of a thing which is sold and 
consumed wholly within a state, congress cannot possibly 
interfere; but congress can meet the products of monopoly 
combines the instant they cross state lines. And here 
Mr. Knox believes national laws can be enacted which will 
incidentally regulate these monopolies. That power, or 
something similar to it, has already been exercised in the 
enactment of laws prohibiting the shipment of diseased cat- 
tle, of explosive compounds, and of pernicious literature. 

“The attorney general favors the enactment of such 
a law. Them he would have the additional requirement of 
publicity as to the business of all trusts and combinations, 
and an accompanying law against over-capitalization. The 
experiment is worth trying.”—‘“Toledo Blade.” 

“The more the speech made by Attorney General 
Knox at Pittsburg, Monday evening, on the power of con- 
gress, under the commerce clause of the constitution, to 
deal with trusts is considered, the wider recognition it will 
receive as a genuine and original contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem now uppermost im public thought. . . . 
The point which the attorney general emphasizes is that 
congress by changing the direction of its attack can reach 
the desired results by legislation which the constitution 
warrants and which the courts will sustain. . . . In 
other words, congress cannot attack production because 
incidentally it comes into interstate commerce, but congress 
can regulate interstate commerce, although by so doing it 
indirectly interferes with production. 

“At this time, when it has been asvamed by many thar 
congress must be granted new power by a constitutional 
amendment, this suggestion of a way out is the most timely 
of anything that has appeared in recent discussions of the 
problem. It suggests to congress a line of legislation which 
the courts are almost certain to sustain.”"—Des Moines 
“Register and Leader.” 
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“There has been no more timely utterance on the trusts 
than the address of Attorney General Knox at Pittsburg. 
Referring to the cases brought by the government 
under existing statutes, Mr. Knox said: “The president is 
making an effort to secure an authoritative exposition of 
existing laws, and is suggesting additional ones to the end 
that the public mind shall be set at rest and these economic 
questions taken from the domain of controversy and uncer- 
tainty.’ If Attorney General Knox correctly stated the 
purpose of the president, every business man interested in 
the permanent prosperity of the country ought to second 
his efforts.”—Chicago “Inter-Ocean.” 


Our Appeal for © Putting together the facts now painfully 
the Rumanian brought home to this government during 
Jews the last few years, that many of the inhab- 
itants of Rumania are being forced by artificially adverse 
discriminations to quit their native country; that the hos- 
pitable asylum offered by this country is almost the only 
refuge left to them; that they come hither unfitted by the 
conditions of their exile to take part in the new life of this 
land under circumstances either profitable to themselves or 
beneficial to the community, and that they are objects of 
charity from the outset and for a long time, the right of 
remonstrance against the acts of the Rumanian government 
is clearly esablished in favor of this government. Whether 
consciously and of purpose or not, these helpless people, 
burdened and spurned by their native land, are forced by 
the sovereign power of Rumania on the charity of the 
United States. This government cannot be a tacit party to 
such an international wrong. It is constrained to protest 
against the treatment to which the Jews of Rumania are 
subjected, not alone because it has unimpeachable ground 
to remonstrate against the resultant injury to itself, but in 
the name of humanity. The United States may not authori- 
tatively appeal to the stipulations of the treaty of Berlin, to 
which it was not and cannot become a signatory, but it 
does earnestly appeal to the principles consigned therein, 
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because they are the principles of international law and 
eternal justice, advocating the broad toleration which that 
solemn compact enjoins, and standing ready to lend its 
moral support to the fulfilment thereof by its co-signa- 
tories, for the act of Rumania itself has effectively joined 
the United States to them as an interested party in this re- 
gard.”—From Secretary of State John Hay’s note to the powers 
signatory to the Treatv of Berlin. Note sent in August, tgo2, 
made public Sept. 17. 

“In Rumania the difference of religious creeds and 
confessions shall not be alleged against any person as a 
ground for exclusion or incapacity in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civil or political rights, admission to pub- 
lic employments, functions and honors, or the exercise of 
the various professions and industries in any locality what- 
soever. 

“The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of 
worship shall be assured to all persons belonging to the 
Rumanian state, as well as to foreigners, and no hindrance 
shall be offered either to the hierarchical organizations of 
the different communions or to their relations with their 
spiritual chiefs. 

“The subjects and citizens of all the powers, traders or 
others, shall be treated in Rumania, without distinction of 
creed, on a footing of perfect equality.”—Article XLIV of 
the Treaty of Berlin, of July 13, 1878; between Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Tur- 
key. 

“Whatever may be the pretext for the discrimination 
against the Jews in Rumania, the real reason for their per- 
secution is unquestionably their superior thrift. They are 
industrious, abstemious, shrewd, and when they are given 
an equal chance with the other inhabitants of the country 
many of them soon become forehanded and engage in busi- 
ness. Some of them are peddlers, some merchants, 
some craftsmen, some manufacturers, and some money- 
loaners. It isin the latter capacity that they excite 
the greatest amount of prejudice 
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still designated as aliens by Rumanian law, and in order 
to put a check upon their thrifty proclivities they have been 
denied the right to live in villages. When this severe reg- 
ulation failed to starve the Jews out, for they could still 
make a living from the soil, the definition of village was 
stretched to include every nook and corner of the country, 
until the Jews had no abiding place, and were compelled to 
emigrant.”—‘“Minneapolis Tribune.” 

“The note is a moral protest against a particular con- 
dition of affairs in a foreign state, and it so happens that 
because of the direct effect of that state’s internal policy 
upon the immigration to the United States, the possible re- 
tort that the matter is none of our business has no per- 
tinency in the present case. Anything in the broad reach 
of human affairs that directly affects the interests of a 
country is the business of that country.”—-“Springfeld 
[Mass.] Republican.” 

“Secretary Hay’s note. ... shames the old civilized 
states of Europe by reminding them of their duties toward 
civilization Every word of Secretary Hay’s note 
about the treatment of Jews in Rumania is unadulterated 
truth. The note is addressed to all the signers of the Ber- 
lin treaty, but especially to Germany, because it was held 
under Germany’s auspices. No attempt at evasion will do 
any longer. Is is necessary now to show our colors. We 
hope the policy of the German empire will not break down 
at a moment when in such a public manner its cooperation 
is invited in a great task of interest to civilization and hu- 
manity.”—“The Tageblatt,” Berlin. 

“The note is quite characteristic of the American style 
of thinking. It is peculiar that the United States, so jeal- 
ous of the Monroe doctrine, should concern itself with a 
matter which is strictly European, and more particularly 
the internal business of an independent kingdom.”— 
“Lokalanzeiger,” Berlin. 

“The United States, having alleged that they suffered 
from a nuisance in respect to the incursion of Jewish pau- 
pers from Rumania, Rumania has abated the nuisance, and 
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considers that the United States can have nothing more 
to say. ... The forcible stoppage of emigration is a simple 
barbarity. The Jews whose departure has been prevented 
were going away because they were debarred from earning 
a livelihood in Rumania, and if they are kept there, with 
the law as the Americans understand it to be, they will 
miserably perish. We cannot imagine that President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay will be content with such a 
result of American diplomacy in Europe, and in any case, 
the British government, having taken up the matter, must 
pursue it seriously It is certainly the duty, and also 
the interest, of the European powers, to show the United 
States that when they have undertaken international re- 
sponsibilities, they are prepared to fulfil them.”—*“The 
Economist,” London. 

“This country which maintains the Monroe doctrine, 
the foundation and principles of which forbid foreign inter- 
vention in interstate concerns, has the least right of any 
country to exercise a _ similar influence.”—“Deutsches 
Volksblatt,” Vienna. 

“This indicates a spirit of knight errantry which, how- 
ever creditable to a great civilized power, is likely to give 
the Americans plenty of occupation, without increasing 
their popularity with the governments of the old world.” 
—‘St. James Gasette,”’ London. 


“The great question now agitating Aus- 
tralia is in regard to the tariff. The senate, 
which has only the power of suggestion and 
request, has by a narrow majority made a large number o! 
requests for reduction of duties which general sentiment 
considers necessary for the upbuilding of our young indus- 
tries. Ours is a young country, and is passing through the 
same phase of industrial development that Canada entered 
upon twenty-five years ago when Sir John A. MacDonald 
made his campaign for protection there and put the indus- 
tries of that country on their feet. Our industries and the 
labor they employ need similar aid at this time, and the 


Australia’s Many 
Problems 
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tariff law which has been framed and is now in process of 
passage only provides for protection to those Australian 
industries which are natural to the country and substan- 
tial. ‘ 

“The senate of Australia is constituted the same as the 
senate of the United States and therefore does not always 
accurately reflect popular feeling. Each state, large or 
small, has six representatives; thus giving Tasmania, with 
only 180,000 population, as much voice in the senate as New 
South Wales, with 1,600,000. . . . But this has pro- 
duced a senate which certainly in this instance does not 
represent the sentiment of Australia in regard to the tariff. 
There is an abnormal number of free traders in it who are 
mostly from the smaller states and whose presence is due to 
exceptional circumstances. They are wielding power de- 
rived from accident, and the next election will probably re- 
sult in a change. 

“Protection sentiment is growing in Australia. It 
is becoming more and more widely recognized that the time 
has arrived when we should cease to depend on other na- 
tions for goods that we can easily and profitably make for 
ourselves. New South Wales, from which I came, has 
been free trade, but is progressing toward protection.”— 
Sir Edmund Barton, Premier of Australia, in “The Indepen- 
dent.” 

“The trouble with Queensland is that the act passed 
last year by the commonwealth providing for the deporta- 
tion of Polynesians from the colony by the end of 1906 is 
antagonistic to the planters’ interests. They opposed the 
measure in parliament and were defeated, and they will do 
no good to their cause by this talk of secession. For that 
matter, the people of Queensland are by no means a unit 
on the question. . . . Outside of the planters there is as 
strong a feeling for a white Australia in Queensland as in 
any other section of the island continent. All this trouble 
has come from the importation of cheap labor to work the 
plantations, and yet the planters say that without this 
cheap labor their business could not be carried on profita- 
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bly. The same trouble is found elsewhere where agricul- 
tural pursuits are conducted within the tropics, and a large 
portion of Queensland comes within the tropics, its north 
and south boundary being roughly between S. lat. 12 and 
28.” —“Boston Herald.” 

“It must always be remembered that sub-tropical Aus- 
tralia, the Australia of the southern Australian states=of 
southern Queensland, of New South Wales, and Victoria— 
will never consent, come what may, if I am any judge of 
public opinion, to the systematic introduction of colored 
labor into northern Australia. They value their inheri- 
tance too highly to justify any such expectation. It may 
be pride, it may be prejudice, but I believe it to be passion- 
ate convicton with the present inhabitants of Australia that 
the unexplored and uninhabited. portions of their country 
shall be reserved for their own use, even though they are 
included in the zone of the tropics! and when I say their 
own use I mean, of course, that they would desire that such 
territory should be occupied as Australia has hitherto been 
occupied—by men and women of their own kith and kin— 
and that the introduction of eastern races must be subject 
to such limitations as they may please to impose.”—Johi 
Douglas, i: “The Nineteenth Century,” London. 

“The negro was very largely the cause of the dissatis- 
faction and quarrel in the American confederation, and an- 
other alien race, the Kanaka, appears to be the source of the 
trouble in: United Australia. Queensland is greatly excited 
and talks of secession because of a federal law which would 
exclude Kanaka laborers from Australia. . . . It is safe 
to say that the wiser heads are on the shoulders of the 
men who oppose the importation of the Kanakas. They 
certainly should not be imported if it can possibly be 
avoided. The Australians should take warning from the 
experience of the Americans with an alien race imported 
for the sake of cheap labor. There are a thousand reasons 
in favor of a white Australia.”—“Macon [Ga.] Telegraph.” 

“In Australia, as formerly in the United States, pro- 
found disaffection has succeeded the enthusiasm for union. 
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In several of the state legislatures resolutions have been 
introduced proposing the dissolution of the union, but it is 
stated that they cannot pass. Our forefathers were quite 
familiar with such resolutions, and with things a great deal 
worse. No student can read the current American 
literature of the first years of the nineteenth century 
without recognizing a prevalent spirit of discontent which 
almost culminated in the rebellion of all New England 
during our second war with England. . . . And yet 
in time the nation becomes welded together. It is cer- 
tain that the Australian government will never be subjected 
to such strains as those which our own government en- 
dured in its early years, and Australian statesmen may, and 
doubtless do, take courage from the experiences of a people 
of their own race on this continent a century ago. The 
next generation will be Australians.”—“San Francisco 
Chronicle.” 


Current The following are the latest wholesale price 
Price quotations, showing comparison with pre- 
Comparisons vious dates: 


Oct 21, Sept. 20 Oct. 21, 

1901 1902 1902 
Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.70 $3.85 $4.00 
Wheat. No. 2red (bushel). . . . 78} 754 78} 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel) . ;: . 614 714 674 
Oats No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 394 314 34 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 16.00 18.00 18.75 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . 21.50 22.00 21.50 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.) 6} 53 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.)...... S15 4rs 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.).. . 22} 224 
Cheese, State f.c.,small fancy (Ib.) 10 II 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.) . . 83 9 
Print cloths (yard) . . ‘ 3 3 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. (gal.) T1005 7% 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 134 143 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.) 24} 244 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 

2000 Ibs.) . Ter tee 16.00 23.00 

Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 

15.00 22.00 
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Oct. 21, Sent. 20, Oct. 21, 
Ig0I 1902 1902 
Tin, Straits (roo lbs.). . .... 25.00 26.40 27.75 
Copper, Lake ingot (100lbs.). . 16.85 11.75 12.00 
Lead, domestic(roolbs.)... . 4.374 4.124 4.124 
Tinplate, roo lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4-40 4.35 4-35 
Steel rails (ton 2000 Ibs.)}. . . . 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 
Pee eae 2.30 2.05 1.90 
Steers, prime, Chicago (too Ibs.) 8.07 7.75 


Dun’s Review shows index-number aggregate prices per 
unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to importance 
in per capita consumptiom, for October 1 and comparison 
with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct.1, Sept. 1, Oct 1, 

1892 1898 1899 1900 IgOI Ig02 Igo2 
Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $11.759 $13.315 $14.255 $17.146 $17.579 $17.494 
Meats ...... 7.895 7.628 8.378 9.105 9.517 10.402 10.279 
Dairy and garden 13.180 9.021 11.663 12.231 13.164 10.930 12.931 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.812 9.069 9.803 9.190 8811 8.800 
Clothing . . . . 13.430 14.350 15.865 15.980 15.279 15.773 15-771 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 1.796 18.042 15.574 15.760 16.655 18.736 
Misceilaneous . 13.767 12604 14.965 15-666 16.835 16.532 16.637 


Total. . . . $89.822 $75 970 $91.297 $92.614 $96. 891 $96. 682 $100 648 





English prices of staple commodities, as given by the 
London Economist, are as follows: 


Oct. 4. Sept. 5, | Oct. 3, 
1902 1902 
a tts & 
° 5 10 
6 Ss. & 
re) 
° 
oO 


3 


L * 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs.). . 5 10 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 1 
Copper Bala “ ) 63 
Tin, Straits ( - “« joe 
Lead, English pig (“ gut 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.)... o 
Petroleum (gallon)... eo 


52 10 
17 

Ss & 2 

Sys] 2 © 4y05 

5H] 9 © Sie 
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(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny — 2.03 cents.) 
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The average prices of sixty railway stocks, ten indus- 
trial, and five city traction and gas stocks are given by 
Duu’'s Review, as follows: 

Dec. 31, Sept. 19. Oct. 17, 
1901 1902 1902 
Average, 60 railway 102.99 115.44 110.49 
ae 10 industrial 63.45 65.71 63.75 
ae 5 City traction, etc. . . ... 137.37 137.60 133.67 


Prices of certain significant stocks on the New York 
stock exchange, showing range during the year, as givem 
by Bradstreet’s, and the asking prices of certain other stocks, 
as furnished by the New York Tribune, are as follows: 





oe "| _ Closing Prices | Range during 
| Sept. | Oct. 17, 1902 
| 


1go2 1902 | Highest Lowest 
30 
116} 
140 
115 








Amer. Beet Sugar(com.)... .. 

Amer. Sugar Ref. (com.)... . . | 1304 | 225% 135+ 
Amer. Tobacco (pref.)....... TE eee 151+ 
Cont. Tobacco (pref.)........| «22% | rar 


— 30 


International Paper (pref.).. . .| 73% | 73 704 
N. Y. Central R. R | 158} 
Pennsylvania R.R...... .| 166} 
Ph & Read. R_R.(xst pf)... 88 
Southern Pacific Ry........ 744 
U. S. Rubber (pref.). Cow le | 56 
U_ S. Steel (com.). a ae 414 
" RG ose 0. & a goz 
Western Union Tel. as ov aa 924 
Asking Prices | 
| Sept. 20, | Oct 20 | 
1902 | 1902 
North. Securities Co 115 | Ir10§ 
Standard Oil Co... . ona 680 675 
= S. Shipbuilding (pref. ) corns | 60 
w rift ft & Co. 165 


| 
| 

Gt. Northern Ry. «pref.). ...| 198 | 192 | 181g 
} 
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PROTECTION A NATIONAL DOCTRINE 


In these days of economic vacillation and political 
wabbling on the tariff, it is encouraging to hear a clear, 
firm, confident note sounded on protection by one who has 
had wide experience in public life, as congressman at home 
and ambassdor abroad, and also had the practical experience 
of a large manufacturer. The following significant remarks 
were made in a recent address by General William F. 
Draper, president of the largest textile machine manufac- 
turing establishment in the country: 


“Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is evident that if protection is to 
stand as a principle, it must be fairly and impartially applied. If Massa- 
chusetts asks protection for her products consumed by other states, it 
is no more than fair that she should agree to protection on the products 
of other states that she consumes. If woolens made in Massachusetts 
demand protection the wool of Ohio and the far West is also entitled 
to it, and if the machines which manufacture it are protected I see no 
reason why the iron of Pennsylvania and Alabama which we consume 
should not be also—if it needs protection to insure the profitable con- 
tinuance of the business of making iron and the payment of American 
wages in that industry. More than this, the senators and representa- 
tives from other states will never agree that the products of Massa- 
chusetts shall be protected and theirs open to free foreign competition. 
They would rather have free trade all around, and they would be per- 
fectly right in taking this position. 

“I say this as a large consumer of a so-called raw material, 
pig iron. The Draper company, of which I am president, melts 
1oo tons per day, and the duty is $4 per ton, so that if we 
could save the amount of the duty if it were removed, which 
is doubtful, we should save $400 a day, or $120,000 a year. 
If, however, we should make this saving at the expense of mak- 
ing the American iron industry unprofitable, or of cutting down the 
wages of the men employed in it, it would be an injury to the country, 
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and we cannot consistently ask for it while our own product, machinery, 
is protected. More than this, however, much as we may ask for it 
from either a republican or democratic congress, we should not get it 
unless the duty on machinery were abolished also or reduced to a cor- 
responding or greater extent. If this duty on machinery were abolished 
it would close our shops; if it were reduced just enough to correspond 
we should gain nothing and the makers of iron would lose; while if it 
were reduced in greater proportion we would suffer loss. 

“Now, it is evident that both principle and interest will prevent 
our joining in any hue or cry for free iron. We are protectionists for 
iron, which we buy, as well as for machinery, which we sell. (Ap- 
plause). When the republican party ceases to be a protectionist party 
it will be beaten, and deserves to be, as if the people wish to try another 
free trade experiment the democratic party is the proper one to con- 


luct it.” 


This has the true ring. It is the voice of statesman- 
ship, not of special pleading or business favoritism. Gen- 
eral Draper’s remarks are the more significant because 
they come from Massachusetts, from whence so much 
small talk is emanating nowadays. For more than half a 
century New England has been the special beneficiary of 
protection; almost every New England industry has been 
the special object of protection; but, unfortunately, in New 
England protection appears to have been treated more as 
a special privilege than as a national policy. New England 
manufacturers have done much to encourage, not to say 
justify, the enemies of protection in their persistent an- 
nouncement that a protective tariff is business favoritism by 
political methods. They are very eager for protection for 
what they have to sell, but they want free trade for what 
they have to buy. They want protection for manufactured 
products, but free trade for raw material; in short, they 
want protection for the industries of New England and free 
trade for the industries of the South and West. The wool- 
en manufacturers want high protective duty on woolens, 
but free wool. The iron and steel manufacturers want 
protection for iron, steel and metal products, but free iron 


ore. 


That is not protection ; it is favoritism. It is using the 


government to aid the business of particular sections. 
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Such a use of tariff schedules is a travesty on the idea of 
protection. Protection is not a scheme for dealing out 
personal or local favors; it is a principle of national devel- 
opment. The object of protection is not to make some- 
body rich, or to give some group or locality an advantage 
over others, but it is to create the conditions of national 
advancement and prosperity. The object of protection is 
to vouchsafe to the people of the United States all the stim- 
ulus and opportunity that the American market will afford 
for industrial experimentation and development. It is no 
less, but if anthing more, important to the national welfare 
that this stimulating inducement should exist in the South 
and West and in the East. If protection is worth consider- 
ing and applying at all, it is as a national policy based upon 
sound political philosophy. From no other point of view is 
it worth considering. Protection had better be abandoned 
altogether than used for dealing out special favors. 

This prevalent habit of regarding protection as a 
scheme of dispensing favors, instead of a principle of 
public policy, is responsible for much of the business-dis- 
turbing agitation with wiich the nation is periodically 
afflicted. From this point of view the tariff is naturally 
regarced as a matter of personal or local interest, instead 
of impersonal national policy. This view tends to stimu- 
late narrow, selfish and altogether unpatriotic and un- 
economic treatment of the subject; it leads to a system of 
barter and bargain in the making of schedules. Under this 
idea of the subject one group of producers is ready to 
barter away the interests of another or of the nation to 
secure favors for themselves. The raw-material producers 
of the South and West become suspicious of the protection 
afforded the manufacturers of the East, and the eastern 
manufacturers are correspondingly willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the South and West for an advantage to them- 
selves. 

This is the basis upon which business-disturbing tariff 
agitations chiefly rest. The New England manufacturers 
demand protection for their products, but clamor for free 
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raw material. Duty on raw materials, they say, prevents 
them from making inroads upon foreign markets. If they 
could only have free wool, free hides, free iron ore, free tin, 
and free everything that they use in manufacture, they 
could successfully compete in foreign markets; but they 
forget, or fail to see, that if they buy all their so-called raw 
materials from foreigners they will destroy much of the 
home market for their products. If the wool, iron and 
other raw materials are to be imported, then the labor and 
capital employed in producing these commodities will be 
dislocated and much of our domestic consumption and in- 
dustrial prosperity destroyed. This altogether mistaken 
and narrowly selfish view entertained by our eastern manu- 
facturers, particularly in New England, was one of the 
chief causes of the industrial wreck of 1893. There is a 
certain class who are free-traders by conviction and tra- 
dition, who are constantly alert for every opportunity to 
propagate what they believe to be sound political doctrine. 
To this there can be no legitimate objection ; but those who 
believe in protection and expect to benefit by it, and yet are 
ready to reduce it to this bargain-counter basis, are entitled 
to no such respect. 

The agitation for free trade during the latter 80’s and 
early go’s, by the propaganda of abstract doctrine, could 
never have compassed the election of Mr. Cleveland with 
his anti-tariff policy had it not been for the support and the 
backing of what appeared to be the practical business men 
and manufacturers who lent themselves to the anti-tariff 
crusade under the plea of free raw materials. They suc- 
ceeded in getting free raw materials, but they also de- 
stroyed every opportunity to use any raw materials. In 
trying to secure a benefit for themselves at the expense 
of others, Samson-like, they pulled down the whole edifice, 
only to find themselves involved in the debris of an indus- 
trial catastrophe. 

Much the same thing is going on now that occurred a 
dozen years ago. In 1902, as in 1892, the cry is being 
raised for a New Englane tariff; namely, protection for 
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what New England sells and free trade for what it buys; 
and the advocates of “tariff reform” (which means tariff 
destruction) are again making the most of this plea, insist- 
ing that the manufacturers want tariff revision. This 
movement is not yet strong enough to force a successful 
political issue for a purely revenue tariff, but it is taking 
the more insidious form of reciprocity. 

Reciprocity is only another name for a scheme to 
dicker away the American market by special bargain in- 
stead of by general policy. It is a scheme for introducing 
free trade in spots by special bargains—a scheme for sac- 
rificing one industry for the benefit of another. This fits 
in well enough with the free trade idea, because from that 
point of view every addition to the free list, no matter how 
accomplished, is so much net gain toward free trade; 
enough of it would destroy the whole protective system. 
The influence of this is to undermine the economic validity 
of the entire protective policy. It practically says to the 
business interests of the country: If you want free raw 
materials, or want access to any particular foreign mar- 
ket, lobby in congress for a reciprocity treaty which shall 
sacrifice some industry for your benefit. And it practically 
says that if you will spend money enough in the lobby you 
can buy the entry into any market you desire. On this 
plan one set of American industries becomes pitted against 
another set for sacrifice, instead of all being united for a 
policy which shall be beneficial to the whole country. 
Thus we have a certain group of manufacturers asking for 
a Cuban treaty which shall sacrifice the tobacco and sugar 
industries in order that their goods may have easy entry 
into Cuba. The manufacturers of agricultural implements 
of the West are willing and eager to sacrifice the knitting 
goods manufacturers of the East for their easy entry into 
France; and soon. Under the impression that this is a lib- 
eral progressive policy, the administration is favoring if not 
definitely committing itself to this bartering away of one 
Amercan industry for the benefit of another, in the name of 
reciprocity. 
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This is all wrong. If protection is a sound policy, 
then it should and must be a national doctrine. It should 
be treated as a permanent political principle, that whatever 
is worth having is worth protecting. The thing most of all 
worth having in this country, because it is the basis of all 
else, is business prosperity and industrial development. 
The one thing indispensable to the national development 
of industry is opportunity. This does not mean merely to 
give permission for a free-handed scramble with the world. 
Opportunity means possibility. The possibility for the 
development of industry in its infinite variety of forms 
means a market. There is but one market that we can give 
to American capital, and that is the American market, 
which is the best in the world, and we can offer it as an in- 
ducing opportunity for capital; not as a personal privilege 
or favoritism, but as a general inducement to exploit and 
diversify the economic possibilities of the nation, and 
thereby stimulate the social possibilities of the people. 

Foreign markets are desirable, but only as an incident 
to domestic progress. The home market is the place for 
experimentation and progress of industrial methods and 
accomplishment, and it is the best place. It is here, if at 
all, that we must develop our industrial superiority over 
other nations; it is important, therefore, to our very growth 
as a nation that we must protect this great opportunity as 
the field for our economic experimentation. Foreign mar- 
kets are of secondary interest, because they are of secondary 
value, economically and commercially. Domestic produc- 
tion and consumption contribute more to the civiliza- 
tion and growth of the nation than foreign trade can 
ever do, because, besides having all the profits and wages 
earned and expended at home, it affords the industrial and 
social experience out of which greater development and 
national growth alone can come. Any foreign trade that is 
secured by lowering home conditions or by the sacrifice of 
a home industry is an injury to the nation. The cheapness 
by which we shall undersell foreigners abroad should and 
must come, not through lowering our social standard at 
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home, nor by the sacrifice of any domestic industry, but by 
the greater economy secured through our higher wage 
level, inventive intelligence and superior methods. 

Reciprocity, especially as now advocated, is a direct 
attack upon the protective principle and policy. It is an 
attempt to do, by special bargain with some industries, 
what those who are advocating it would like to do with all, 
namely, destroy protection. It proposes to sacrifice cer- 
tain domestic interests to give certain other industries easy 
entrance to Cuba. Other industries are to be sacrificed, 
that certain industries may get easy access to Canada; and 
again others, that some special products may find access to 
France, and to Germany, and so on. In each case Ameri- 
can industry is sacrificed, and so one by one domestic in- 
dustries are to be stricken down. Of course this is an 
ingenious way of enlarging the free list and paring away 
the protective policy. If it could continue, it would soon 
have free trade applied to a sufficiently large number of 
industries so that protection to the rest would not be worth 
while, and in fact could not be maintained. 

Such a policy is neither good economics, good states- 
manship, nor even good politics. There is a large 
number of honest people who are caught by it, just as the 
fly is inveigled by the spider, but the real advocates of this 
reciprocity proposition are those who seek to destroy the 
protective system because they do not believe in it. They 
are free-traders by conviction. They are honest in their 
desire to destroy protection, but they are urging reciprocity 
as a sneak method of catching those whose protection is 
based more on personal interest than economic and political 
principle. 

Moreover, reciprocity is bad policy because it will tend 
to disturb the harmony of our political relations with 
foreign countries. It is unnecessary to say that at bottom 
the foreign policy of all modern nations now arises from an 
industrial and commercial motive; it once was mere 
dynastic authority, but with the development of indus- 
trialism the motive has been transferred to business advan- 
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tage. The hungry struggles of the different nations in 
China are not merely to exercise authority in China, but 
rather to get possession of the Chinese market for trade 
purposes. That is the object of the diplomatic fencing that 
is going on regarding the innovation of western civilization 
in the Orient. Who shall have the market is the great 
problem, and with no country is the motive clearer than 
the United States. We have announced that we want no 
territorial authority in China; we want no “sphere of in- 
fluence,” but we insist upon the open door, which simply 
means that we shall have the free right to enter that mar- 
ket. Of course, this a much higher motive than mere ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement by military authority. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that if we are to retain the frank friendship 
of foreign nations we must deal with them all fairly regard- 
ing their industrial opportunity in the United States. This 
is the best market in the world, and they know it. Any 
nation would give more for free entrance to the market of 
the United States than to have a monopoly of China. 

Every reciprocity treaty is a discrimination in favor 
of some particular nation against others. To the extent 
that this is carried out, it is sure to create displeasure, and 
ultimately political animosity. If by some dicker we sac- 
rifice a home industry to let France have a special advan- 
tage, say over Germany, for knit goods in the United 
States, Germany is going to be less cordial in her relations 
with us. Why should she not?—and vice versa. More 
than any other nation, we have outgrown militarism; we 
represent, in the highest form yet developed, industrial 
civilization, which is preeminently peaceful civilization. 
Our policy, therefore, should be not merely peaceful in its 
motive but harmonious and peaceful in its tendency. We 
are conscious of having the best and therefore the most 
coveted market in the world, and our policy should be to 
protect all the opportunities that market affords to our own 
people, giving encouragement and security to all the efforts 
that invested capital, invested genius and superior labor 
can develop. Our foreign policy should be to admit the 
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outside nations to that market on equal terms; all who can 
enter the American market on American conditions should 
be welcomed on equal terms. Protection should not be in 
small circles around special industries, but should encircle 
the nation; it should be high enough adequately to cover 
the difference in labor cost here against the lowest com- 
peting labor cost abroad, not the highest. As a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, protection will adequately 
protect only when it adequately covers the difference be- 
tween American labor cost and the lowest competing labor 
cost abroad. 

All who would enter the American market would thus 
be compelled to pay the equivalent of American wages; 
what they failed to pay in wages to their labor at home 
they would have to pay in duty on coming here. This 
places the competition in the American market upon an 
economic basis which rests on the American standard of 
living and civilization. This is sound political science; it 
is a principle which applies to all countries. The basis of 
competition in every country should be the social standard 
of living and labor cost of that country. No nation should 
ever permit its domestic products to be undersold by foreign 
products whose cheapness depends upon lower wages and an 
inferior standard of living. The right of foreign competition 
to succeed in a domestic market should always be made to 
depend upon economic superiority, and never upon social in- 
feriority. In other words, superior economic methods and 
higher productive skill and capacity are the only means by 
which foreign products should ever be permitted to under- 
sell domestic products in a domestic market. To permit 
the products of domestic industry to be undersold and the 
industry destroyed by the products of lower paid labor 
abroad is as immoral as it is uneconomic; it is permitting 
pauperism to undermine and destroy civilization, which is 
a crime against the race. 

The same is true of our competition in foreign mar- 
kets. The only true ethical as well as economic basis on 
which American capitalists can compete in foreign markets 
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is by the use of superior skill and productive methods; in 
short, by being able through science and civilization to 
furnish cheaper and better goods. There is neither 
economic, ethical nor political merit in being able to under- 
sell foreign producers in their own market through a 
special privilege secured by a government dicker. 

Moreover, this system of reciprocity is uncertain; it 
puts business on a political instead of an economic basis. 
An industry may be greatly stimulated by a reciprocity 
treaty to the extent that it succeeds in enabling American 
producers to destroy the industry of another country, until 
great discontent and political agitation may call for a re- 
versal. In other countries it may create retaliation, and 
thus act as a boomerang. But if our trade abroad rests 
upon a purely meritorious competitive economic founda- 
tion, it will be permanent and lasting. If, for instance, 
under our high-wage protective conditions, the demand is 
specially large to develop the capacity for making locomo- 
tives cheaper in the United States than in any other 
country, then every dollar’s worth of foreign trade is a per- 
manent addition, because it is secured without political priv- 
ilege and through purely economic superiority. Such for- 
eign trade is going to last; it is going to increase; but every 
attempt to subject our own industries to political barter 
and give special privileges to certain American industries 
abroad is introducing into our industrial life uncertainty 
and disturbance, substituting the exigencies of foreign 
politics for an economic basis of industry, with a constant 
motive for political corruption. 

One of the most misleading phases of this reciprocity 
discussion is the so-called sympathy or moral responsibility 
for other nations, so conspicuously displayed in the case of 
Cuba. This is not merely unsound; it is maudlin senti- 
ment. The true way to help other nations is not to destroy 
our own industries in order charitably to buy their prod- 
ucts, but on the contrary it is to make the most of our own 
possibilities, and give others the benefits of our discoveries 
and superior methods. Charitably to surrender our own 
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markets to the poorer nations is simply to let them drag us 
down. Progress demands that we should lift them up, and 
the only way to heip lift Cuba and other countries to our 
own level is to give them the benefit of the superior devices 
and discoveries resulting from our own experimentation 
and progress. In the numerous lines in which we have 
excelled sufficiently to be able to sell products cheaper 
abroad than they can be produced there with their own 
cheap labor, we have made discoveries that foreigners can 
and will adopt, and in doing so they will get an everlasting 
benefit which will be worth far more to them than the per- 
mission to sell in our market and thereby prevent the devel- 
ment of these superior methods, thus perpetuating their 
own relatively crude and clumsy devices. 

The true American policy is the simple straightfor- 
ward policy: Protect the American market with all its 
opportunities for the American people; give no special 
privileges to any foreigners to sell in this country; let all 
enter on the same plane, namely, by being able to compete 
on American conditions, which always must involve the 
payment of the full equivalent of American wages. And 
let our foreign trade be a natural, wholesome, economic 
growth, by which American producers shall compete on the 
sound economic basis of being able to undersell, not by any 
special privilege but by the superiority of American meth- 
ods and skill. Such a policy is good ethics, good 
economics and sound statesmanship. 








THE NEW DEPARTURE IN AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MACY 


W. MAITLAND ABELL, LL.M. 


A new epoch in the history of our American diplomacy 
was initiated by the Hay note to the Concert of Europe, 
on the deplorable condition of the Rumanian Jews. But 
important as this new departure is in itself, other reasons 
unite with it to awaken widespread interest in our Secre- 
tary’s protest. Among these the plea, in the name of 
humanity, for the oppressed in Balkan Europe is chief. 
Struggles for political and civil liberty in that part of 
the continent have always excited sympathetic interest in 
the United States. 

When the thrilling verse of Lord Byron on the “de- 
parted worth” of Greece was transforming the classical 
sentiment of England into that diplomatic activity destined 
to “long accustom’d bondage uncreate,” our own Daniel 
Webster became the champion in America of the Turk- 
oppressed Greeks. And the United States sent a special 
agent to Greece to discover when conditions should be ripe 
for official recognition of Greek independence from Otto- 
man rule. 

And later the Hungarian revolution of 1848-49 awakened 
the liveliest sympathy in America. To our hospitable 
shores the United States officially invited and received 
Louis Kossuth, the exiled advocate of independence and 
civil liberty for the Magyar people, who with hearts full of 
gratitude have but recently celebrated the centenary of that 
patriot’s birth. 

On the other side of the Carpathians, during 
1848, that year of general revolution in Europe, the 
Danubian principalities revolted against Russian oppres- 
sion. And scarcely had the treaty of Paris of 1856 placed 
them under the suzerainty of the Porte when they sought 
to sever this vassalage. Contrary to the public will of 
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Europe and against the protest of their suzerain, Moldavia 
and Wallachia were united under one native prince, Couza, 
and given the name Rumania; then, as the next step, Couza 
was forced to abdicate and Charles I, a scion of the house 
of Hohenzollern, was elected to the Rumanian throne, in 
the hope that his family connections might link the am- 
bitious principality with central and western Europe and 
thus magnify its political importance. 

Finally, the very opportunity through which Ru- 
manian independence of Turkey was realized was devel- 
oped largely as the result of an American’s interest in 
Balkan affairs. It was the personal though unofficial in- 
vestigation of Eugene Schuyler, then a United States con- 
sul in Turkey, into the real situation in Bulgaria, and his 
letters to Gladstone on the “Bulgarian atrocities” that 
fomented the public sentiment of Europe to such a degree 
against Turkish oppression in the Balkan peninsula that 
Russia was allowed to intervene in 1877. And it was this 
armed intervention of the czar and his victory over the 
Porte, with the aid of his Muldo-Wallachian allies, that 
made possible Rumanian independence. 

This long moral support to the cause of freedom in the 
Balkan region would seem to have earned for us the right 
to protest, now that Rumania, forgetful of her own past 
struggles against oppression, has violated the individual 
rights of its Jewish population to our detriment. But the 
anti-Semitic press of the continent unkindly termed our 
protest a “foreign intervention” and an effort to concern 
ourselves “with a matter which is strictly European and 
more particularly the internal business of an independent 
kingdom.” And our Monroe doctrine was mockingly 
flaunted in our face as a bar to such active diplomatic med- 
dling in the concerns of Europe. But this retaliative use of 
our national policy ignores the real principle of its origin, 
which was democratic resistance to the old continental 
régime. 

To the treaty of the Holy Alliance in 1815, the em- 
perors of Russia and Austria and the kings of Prussia and 
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France affixed their own sovereign signatures. As such a 
convention is usually concluded through the agency of 
ministers, a special significance was implied in that sover- 
eign act: it was an emphatic revival of the old jure divino 
theory. Napoleon had thrown himself athwart the historic 
course of monarchic systems and redistributed the territory 
on the continent by conquest, while the congress of Vienna, 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, restored the deposed 
monarchs and sought to swing the political régime back to 
its historic trend. The Holy Alliance, formed but a few 
months later, aimed to emphasize and ensure the success 
of this reactionary policy. It proclaimed to the world that 
the signatory sovereigns had been “delegated by Provi- 
dence to govern” their respective subjects. Though pro- 
fessing a benevolent paternalism, the real principle of the 
Holy Alliance was the divine right of kings as opposed to 
the rights of the people. Its real purpose was to resist the 
spread of democratic tendencies. And in 1822 these allies 
signed the secret treaty of Verona, in which they en- 
gaged mutually “to put an end to the system of representa- 
tive government” in Europe and to adopt measures to de- 
stroy the “liberty of the press.” And, during the next year, 
in fulfillment of a secret understanding, France intervened 
to suppress the new constitutional government in Spain 
and restored there the absolute monarchy of Ferdinand 
VIL. 

While this autocratic and reactionary policy was being 
enforced in Spain, Great Britain learned that the allies 
were about to call a congress to devise means to put down 
the Spanish revolt in America. Whereupon George Can- 
ning, then British minister for foreign affairs, suggested to 
Richard Rush, the United States minister at London, a 
joint intervention to thwart this attempt to re-establish the 
Spanish monarchic system in the, belligerent dependencies. 
“Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to join with 
you in such a work,” wrote Canning in a recently dis- 
covered private and confidential letter to Rush, August 
20th, 1823; and he added: “I am persuaded there has sel- 
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dom, in the history of the world, occurred an opportunity 
when so small an effort of two friendly governments might 
produce so unequivocal a good and prevent such extensive 
calamities.” 

But a joint declaration was not made by the British 
and the Americans, because both Mr. Rush and Mr. 
Adams, our Secretary of State, maintained that we could act 
jointly with England only on the basis of the acknowledged 
independence of the Spanish-American states. As British 
interest in these new American republics was chiefly com- 
mercial and not political, as with us, England, through fear 
of an open breach with the continental allies, deemed it 
inexpedient to follow the lead of the United States and 
recognize their independence. Conscquently the declara- 
tion was made by the United States alone. It appears in 
the 48th and 49th paragraphs of President Monroe’s mes- 
sage to congress, December 2nd, 1823, and declares that we 
should consider any attempt of the allied powers “to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 

There is, to be sure, another declaration from which 
the Monroe doctrine is also derived in the 7th paragraph of 
this same message. But this was directed against Russian 
aggression on our western coast and announced the prin- 
ciple that the American continents were no longer subjects 
for “future colonization” by European powers. And these 
terms have since been warped from their original import. 
Hence the present official as well as the popular conception 
of this phase of the doctrine diverges from the idea of 
Monroe and Adams. 

The original Monroe doctrine was the diplomatic effort 
of democracy to keep from this hemisphere the old mon- 
archic régime of the continent, while the recent Hay note 
was the effort of that same democracy to keep from these 
shores the people pauperized by that same oppressive sys- 
tem. The only distinction is between the system itself and 
the results of the system; for the Rumanian Jews have 
fallen prey to the lingering residue of that old oppressive 
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policy. To realize this we have but to contrast the Europe 
of today with that of the time of Monroe. 

Of the nations whose sovereign rulers joined in the 
Holy Alliance, all but one have transformed their old 
monarchic system into a constitutional government: Aus- 
tria, by granting practical independence to Hungary, has 
become Austria-Hungary, with a dual goverment based 
upon the confederate principle. The Hungarian com- 
ponent enjoys a parliamentary régime, ministerial responsi- 
bility to the popular will, and political and judicial equality ; 
while Austria proper has a federal system somewhat like 
that of the United States. In theory the central govern- 
ment is nearer the presidential than the parliamentary form, 
but in practice the ministers are responsible, though not 
jointly, as in Hungary and England. While the upper house 
of the Austrian legislature still rests chiefly upon the heredi- 
tary principle, the lower house is elective and is based, in 
part at least, upon manhood suffrage. 

The kingdom of Prussia has expanded, since the time 
of the Holy Alliance, into the German empire, with a lib- 
eral written constitution and a federal system of govern- 
ment. Though the executive is hereditary instead of elec- 
tive, the form of the imperial government is really presiden- 
tial. The upper house of the legislature is a concession to 
the several states of the empire, like our senate. But as its 
members are appointed by the princes at the head of these 
states, it is more like a body of ambassadors at the imperial 
capital and its sessions are held behind closed doors. But 
the lower house is a representative body of modern type 
based upon the democratic principle of manhood suffrage. 
Indeed, democracy is the strongest element in the German 
imperial government. Citizens of one state of the empire 
enjoy the rights of citizens in any other state. This prin- 
ciple was taken directly from our own constitution, and 
makes a common citizenship throughout the empire, as in 
the United States. 

The kingdom of France of the jure divino era has been 
transformed to a modern republic with a president like our 
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own, and a ministry responsible to both houses of the legis- 
lature, which in turn are thoroughly democratic in respect 
to the suffrage from which they spring. 

Thus Russia, whose emperor, Alexander I, inaugu- 
rated the Holy Alliance, is the only power signatory to that 
treaty which still maintains the autocratic system which 
that alliance sought to conserve, and against the extension 
of which to this hemisphere our Monroe doctrine, as de- 
rived from the 48th paragraph of Monroe’s message, was 
proclaimed. And it is significant in this connection that it 
was the aggressive policy of Russia, as exhibited in her de- 
signs on our western coast, that provoked the declaration 
in the 7th paragraph of the same message. Obviously, if 
the Monroe doctrine—as derived from either paragraph— 
were to be announced for the first time today, it would be 
aimed chiefly at Russia. 

From this perspective how significant is the fact that 
Russian edicts, operative against the Jews, caused a 
Semitic migration to the United States during the Harrison 
administration, in quality and volume even more dangerous 
to us than the recent emigration from the Rumanian king- 
dom. Protesting against the internal conditions which 
caused such lamentable results, Mr. Blaine, then Secretary 
of State, in a note addressed to St. Petersburg, February 
18th, 1891, said: 

“The Government of the United States does not assume to dictate 
the internal policy of other nations, or to make suggestions as to what 
their municipal laws should be or as to the manner in which they should 
be administered. Nevertheless, the mutual duties of nations require 
that each should use its power with a due regard for the results which 
its exercise produces on the rest of the world. It is in this respect that 
the condition of the Jews in Russia is now brought to the attention of 
the United States, upon whose shores are cast daily evidence of the 
suffering and destitution wrought by the enforcement of the edicts 
against this unhappy people. I am persuaded that His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia and his councilors can feel no sympathy with 
measures which are forced upon other nations by such deplorable con- 
sequences.” 

Now the same sociological conditions, and that same 
propinquity to the Orient that has retarded Russian civil- 
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ization and caused it to lag some centuries behind the rest 
of the civilized world, must be ascribed as part of the com- 
plex cause for the present oppressive policy of Rumania. 
Then Charles I, the present king of Rumania, has ex- 
hibited pro-Russian proclivities since the beginning of 
his reign. Personally he seems to appreciate the economic 
value of his Jewish population; but, by reason of its 
geographical position, his kingdom is more especially the 
political protégé of Russia than of any other power, hence 
his governmental policy is of necessity pro-Russian. Even 
the Rumanian “law of expulsion” was passed at the in- 
stance of Russia. Framed to legalize the expulsion of 
nihilists, it has in fact been applied to the resident Jews. 
In short, the autocratic and oppressive administrative pol- 
icy of Russia prevails also in Rumania in respect to the 
Jews; and it springs essentially from like conditions and 
motives. 

Viewed in the light of its origin, this oppressive policy 
is distinctly oriental. And the immediate political influ- 
ence of the Orient on Rumania, through its long vassalage 
to the Porte, is even more recent than on Russian institu- 
tions and administrative methods. The whole social fabric 
and political régime developed under this oriental influence 
differ widely from our own. If regard be had to the occi- 
dental point of view, it must be judged from the perspective 
of continental Europe at the time of the Holy Alliance. 
In fact, it is the lingering residue on the continent of that 
paternal, yet autocratic and oppressive, policy which the 
Holy Alliance opposed to democratic tendencies. 

The democracy of the West has been gradually forcing 
this oppressive system back toward its home in the east. 
Our Monroe doctrine checked its spread to the western 
hemisphere. And since then its active influence on the 
continent has dwindled to Russia and the Balkan states; 
for though the Rumanian government is constitutional in 
form it is still autocratic in its administrative methods. 
Western civilization no longer fears the encroachment of 
this system itself but now protests, in the language of 
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diplomacy, against “the results which its exercise produces 
on the rest of the world.” Against these baleful results 
the Blaine note to Russia was an American protest. That 
note is precisely in point as a precedent for our negotiations 
with the Rumanian government to ameliorate the condition 
of its Jewish population. 

But our direct negotiations with Rumania were in- 
effectual. And so our Secretary of State appealed to the 
European Concert to coerce its protégé to desist from the 
acts which resulted in injury to us. In this appeal to the 
public will of Europe is the differentiating point of our new 
departure. By it we are concerning ourselves with the in- 
ternal policy, not of a single nation, but of Europe as a 
whole. We are seeking to influence the European Concert 
to act for our interest in matters of its own creating. 

The term “European concert” is but a synonym for 
the diplomatic system of Europe, and implies the coopera- 
tion of the great European powers for the accomplishment 
of certain ends, the object being the “balance of power” 
or status quo. Of necessity this has been the most funda- 
mental principle of European diplomacy since the close of 
the thirty years’ war in 1648. Tentative resort to this prin- 
ciple of restraint may be traced to even earlier times, but 
since the great congress of Westphalia regular appeal has 
been made to it to check the ambitious career of any power 
which attempted to disturb the equilibrium. Not infrequent- 
ly this concert of the powers has employed armed forces, as 
in the war of the Spanish succession to thwart the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV, and in the concerted military efforts 
to check the meteoric career of Napoleon. 

But usually the principle has been expressed through a 
congress of all the great European powers, called to impose 
terms of peace on the victor of two or more nations which 
have been engaged in common war. This is exactly what 
happened after the Russo-Turkish war. The treaty of San 
Stefano greatly increased Russia’s power and influence in 
the Balkan region. This alarmed both Austria and Eng- 
land, and they united in demanding that Balkan affairs be 
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adjusted at a general conference of the European powers. 
This congress was held at Berlin, and there on the 13th of 
July, 1878, was concluded the so-called “treaty of Berlin” 
between “Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and Turkey for the settlement of affairs 
in the East.” 

The terms of settlement stipulated at this Berlin con- 
gress were a signal triumph for British diplomacy in the 
person of Lord Beaconsfield, over Russian ambition as 
represented by Count Gortchakoff. As regards Rumania, 
it was a determined effort of the Concert of Europe, whose 
majority voice had become democratic, as we have seen, to 
eliminate the principle of the autocratic régime and to 
ensure religious freedom and equality of civil rights. As 
to where the ultimate credit for this belongs. there have 
been some misconceptions. As matter of record, M. Wad- 
dington, the French plenipotentiary, proposed that Ru- 
manian independence be conditioned upon the same re- 
ligious liberty and equality of rights as had already been 
stipulated for Servia. While a close scrutiny of the inside 
facts seems to require that credit be given to Bismarck, the 
president of the congress, for the real initiative so far as 
the Rumanian provisions are concerned, yet the fact re- 
mains that Salisbury suggested the stipulations as to Ser- 
via, which were substantially copied. There is no doubt 
that Bismarck lent an attentive ear to powerful Semitic in- 
fluence in respect to Rumania; while the French and Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries were influenced more by the idea of 
equality and liberty. 

The Rumanian constitution of the year when Charles 
I was elected “domn” of the principality had expressed 
hostility toward the Jews in words which translated are: 
“Foreigners of Christian rites can alone obtain naturaliza- 
tion.” Corrective of such discrimination it was stipulated 
at Berlin that Rumanian independence should be recog- 
nized only upon condition that the constitution be so 
amended as to exclude no one from citizenship, public office, 
employment or pursuit because of his religious faith. The 
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outward forms of this condition having been complied 
with, though in an unsatisfactory manner, the inde- 
pendence of the principality was reluctantly recognized on 
the 20th of February, 1880, by the powers, and in the fol- 
lowing year Prince Charles I was proclaimed king. 

Now it is evident that the Hay note to these powers 
which prescribed the terms of Rumanian independence, is 
an appeal to the most fundamental principle of European 
diplomacy. That spectre of “universal dominion,’ which 
looms terrifying to the several competing nations of Europe, 
obviously cannot affright us on this side of the Atlantic; 
hence we are not actively interested in that “balance of 
power” which the Concert of Europe has long striven to 
maintain. But still our appeal is to this European Con- 
cert to restrain the acts of an independent nation on the 
continent, so far as such acts menace us. The principle of 
restraint is distinctively that of European diplomacy. Un- 
questionably this is a new departure on the part of the 
United States; and, as we have seen, it is developed from 
the underlying principle of the original Monroe doctrine, 
which is the fundamental maxim of our American diplo- 
macy. 

Thus we are blending the most essential element of our 
diplomatic system with that of the Old World. American 
democracy is uniting its diplomatic forces with that of the 
more recently developed democracy of Europe to resist the 
effect of the dwindling residue of that same oppressive sys- 
tem which provoked Monroe’s declaration. Along this 
line we are assuming a share in the diplomatic management 
of the affairs of the world. We are beginning to blend and 
harmonize our unit of force with the greater unit of the 
world. We are actively becoming a world power. Hence 
the Hay note, as the Vossische Zeitung well observed, “repre- 
sents one of the most interesting documents in contempo- 
rary history, and is one of the most remarkable political 
acts of the present day.” 

+ Turning to the internal elements of the diplomatic 
problem raised by this note, we find that they are by no 
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means simple. Like most problems in diplomacy, the 
present one is complex, and conflicting interests and 
prejudices are contending for supremacy in the outcome. 

Within the offending kingdom Hebrew thrift and the 
borrowing propensities of the ease-loving Rumanian nobil- 
ity is a prime source of oppressive legislation. Partly this 
is a vestige of that medieval prejudice against the loaners 
of ducats which Shakespeare has so aptly portrayed, but 
chiefly it springs from the instinct of self-preservation: to 
legally empower the Jews to own land would simply mean 
that ultimately the title to practically all the real estate 
would be vested in them. This economic factor and the 
normally explosive character of the Balkan people are not 
to be overlooked in judging of the outcome of our appeal to 
the powers. 

In dealing with race prejudice we ourselves are not 
without experience. Indeed, the position of the European 
Concert in prescribing the conditions of Rumanian state- 
hood was much like that of the United States in prescribing 
the terms for the re-admission of certain of our southern 
states into the union at the close of the civil war. And 
Rumanian prejudice against the Jews seems to be as deep 
rooted, though from different motives, as that of the better 
class in the South against the negroes. In both cases there 
has been a sad lapse from the intents and hopes of those 
who fixed the terms of statehood. Of the various laws 
expressive of Rumanian prejudice against the Jews, the 
Hay note gives a brief summary, and Rabbi M. Gaster, in 
the North American Review for November, presents a more 
detailed outline. But it must be remembered that, while 
many of these legislative acts are aimed directly at the 
Jews, the present oppression is-chiefly one of administra- 
tive policy and methods. 

The complexity of the problem is further increased by 
the self-interest of the several powers. Obviously, little 
can be expected from Russia. Germany is a large holder 
of Rumanian securities for funds advanced to develop the 
railway system of the Balkan state, and will therefore hes- 
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itate to apply any pressure that might indirectly affect 
values by disturbing internal politics. With France, the 
principle of equality which her representative urged at the 
Berlin congress will probably be the controlling one, not- 
withstanding the strong affinity between the better class 
of Rumanians and the French. 

But to England alone must we look for the most active 
support in our new departure. British diplomacy has long 
been active to repress on the continent the exercise of the 
autocratic system against which our Monroe doctrine was 
a protest. Related to us by blood and that early political 
history which developed the principle of civil liberty, and 
at the same time a member of the European Concert and 
the most interested sponsor for Rumania’s good behavior, 
England may be relied upon to urge that democratic free- 
dom which alone can make possible equality of opportunity 
for the Rumanian Jews. 

It is reported that the offending kingdom has at- 
tempted to forestall any possible diplomatic pressure by 
refusing passports and otherwise preventing Jewish emi- 
gration. But at best this is a temporary expedient, and im- 
plies a narrow interpetration of our government’s protest, 
which was “against the treatment to which the Jews of 
Rumania are subjected, not alone because it has unimpeach- 
able ground to remonstrate against the resultant injury to 
itself, but in the name of humanity.” The official attitude 
of the European governments in respect to this broad prin- 
ciple of our appeal cannot be known until their formal 
replies to our protest are received and made public. But, 
irrespective of the motives which prompted the Hay note 
and of concrete results therefrom, our appeal to the 
European principle of restraint is a significant expansion in 
our diplomatic activity. And the general tone of the 
European press indicates that the humane motive for this 
expansion has won for us the moral support of the Old 
World. To the initial stage of any new departure in diplo- 
macy, such moral support has ever been deemed of great 
value. 








THE FRENCH MUSEUM OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LEOPOLD KATSCHER 


Visitors to Paris ought not to neglect to pay a visit, 
at 5 rue Las-Cases, to the musée social; an institution which 
as yet has no parallel in any country. Somewhat similar 
institutions, however, on a different footing and with 
smaller means, are soon to be established in New York 
(through the Social Service League), Budapest, Berlin, 
and Lyons, while others have recently been called into life 
at Amsterdam, Vienna, and Munich. The Paris musée 
social is a monument to the philanthropy of its founder, a 
shining example to philanthropy in other countries, and a 
testimony of what may be done in a field in which, alas! 
much too little has as yet been accomplished. 

In March, 1892, a musée-bibliothéque de la participation 
aux bénéfices, des associations coopératives et des syndicats 
professionels was solemnly opened in the rue de Luféce at 
Paris, in the building of the Chamber of Industrial Unions. 
This collection was formed from sections II and III of 
the international exhibition of 1889, the exhibits of which 
sections were handed over to the state and were stored in 
empty stables for about two-and-a-half years, until the 
profit-sharing association received permission from the 
government to bring them again before the public and 
make them permanently useful. The new institution’s 
scope and objects are best shown by an extract from the 
circular which the founders and managers addressed to 
cooperative societies, trade unions, profit-sharing firms, 
economic associations, philanthropists, writers on social 
reform, etc. :— 


“Will you have the kindness to facilitate for us the completion of 
our collection, and of our proposed technical catalogue, by sending us 
your statutes, rules, and annual reports, as well as any other class pub- 
lications? We will incorporate them in our collection of books, 
catalogue them, and make them accessible on the spot to all 
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interested persons. . . . The second section embraces in its studies 
all forms of labor remuneration—salaries, wages, métayage, sliding 
scales, profit-sharing, etc. The third division illustrates plans, institu~ 
tions, and systems which our promoters would like to suggest to the 
workmen’s unions, especially the following: 

“1. Apprenticeship in private workshops or technical schools. 2. 
Methods of helping the unemployed to situations gratuitously. 3. Mu- 
tual insurance against accidents and dangers in work; measures for the 
prevention of these dangers; life insurance. 4. Mutual aid societies 
and provision for old age. 5. Societies for cooperative consumption, 
6. Cheap dwellings. 7. Friendly societies for the advance of money, 
and agricultural credit societies. 8. The settling of differences by arbi- 
tration. 9. The introduction of especial rewards for long and faithful 
services. 10. Social hygiene. 11. The question of the weekly day of 
rest. 

“We beg all class societies and competent persons to send us any 
publications and information on these points. We will arrange them 
systematically so as to create an exceedingly useful center for the study 
of these questions. We ask for moral—not pecuniary—support in our 
work of social conciliation. a 

How modest was the extent of this revival of a re- 
markable collection of means for the regulation of labor! 
“If the army and navy, industries, history, natural science, 
etc.,” wrote a Paris daily, “have their museums, the study 
of social reform ought also to have its museum.” The 
scantiness of the means and the poverty and smallness of 
the establishment appeared to make the greatness of the 
object aimed at still more striking. But things were soon 
to change. Almost immediately after the opening of the 
institution, the government resolved to consider it as mere- 
ly provisional, and to call into life, as soon as possible, a 
worthy musée d’économie sociale. Already, in March, 1893, 
they introduced a bill to that effect, requiring a preliminary 
credit of 47,500 francs. The matter had so far progressed 
that its final realization was imminent, when suddenly 
Count Chambrun (who died in 1899, aged 78), a well- 
known humanitarian, stepped forward in May, 1894, and 
made the official scheme superfluous by offering to found 
at his own cost a social museum on a much larger scale, and 
to endow it permanently with sufficiently large means. To 
the 200,000 francs, of which the musée-bibliothéque was pos- 
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sessed, this nobleman further added the gift of his splendid 
house, No. 5, rue Las-Cases. Then with all speed he pro- 
cured for his creation official “recognition of public util- 
ity,” a recognition just as highly prized in France as it is 
difficult to obtain. In submitting the rules, he wrote :— 


“Nothing could more effectively withstand the influence of utopian 
ideas, or better serve the cause of social peace, than such a permanent 
exposition and public illustration of the excellent results of private 
initiative in the effort to raise the moral and physical condition of the 
masses without prejudice to the rights of property and the freedom of 
labor. On the contrary, experience teaches us that both these principles 
may be zealously adhered to, thanks to the powerful influence of asso- 
ciation and reciprocity, and to the institutions for thrift and old-age 
pensions.” 


The solemn opening of the new museum took place in 
March, 1895, and three months later Count Chambrun pre- 
sented it with a house worth over a million and a half 
francs. By this, together with other resources, a yearly 
expenditure of about 100,000 francs was made possible. 
After that, the noble founder spent in addition large sums 
for special purposes, to which we shall refer later. First I 
must quote the most characteristic passages of the consti- 
tution of the “Society of the Social Museum.” 


“The object of the museum society is to place at the disposal of the 
public, free of charge, good advice and helpful information, and also 
the records, models, plans, regulations, statutes, etc., of these social in- 
stitutions and organizations which have for their object the improve- 
ment of the material and moral well-being of the working classes. 
All political and religious discussions are excluded. . . . The chief 
means employed by the society are: 1. A permanent exhibition of 
social science. 2. A collection of books and a hall of work open free 
of charge. 3. The imparting of information on social subjects to per- 
sons interested. 4. Expert advice with reference to proposed institu- 
tions. 5. The inauguration of courses of instruction, lectures, and 
demonstrations to explain the exhibited objects and to make social in- 
stitutions known. 6. Missions for study and investigation at home and 
abroad. 7. Publications on the doings of the museum and on the 
material collected by it. 8. The distribution of medals and prizes for 
noteworthy work of an especial kind. . . . As the society has a 
sufficient income, its members need not pay subscriptions. m 
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Here we have a great center for theoretical and prac- 
tical inquiry into social subjects, and one which is strictly 
impartial and does not wish to force upon any the choice 
of a definite course of action, but will only enable them to 
find their way in a course chosen by themselves. Re- 
ferring to this point Emile Cheysson has very rightly re- 
marked: “In the enormous sphere of social science the pa- 
trons of the museum can select for themselves the institu- 
tions they find suitable, and the museum limits itself to the 
task of making them acquainted with the already existing 
applications of the same idea, the solutions and results ob- 
tained by others, with the dangers to be avoided, and with 
everything else that would help those interested to arrive at 
a clear judgment as to the right measures to be taken. The 
information and advice given will not be of a theoretically 
doctrinaire kind, but will rest on facts, observations, and cal- 
culations. There will be no question of dogmatic partisan- 
ship for this or that system.” 

The machinery with which the museum carries on its 
work is tolerably extensive. It has permanent cor- 
respondents in nearly all lands. It has a large technical 
board of management under the direction of Professor 
Leopold Mabilleau. It has a leading administrative com- 
mittee to which persons of distinction belong, and also 
seven “sections,” dealing with—(a) correspondence with 
the socio-economical societies, (b) the conditions of agri- 
cultural labor, (c) trade unions and cooperative societies, 
(d) methods of insurance for workmen, (e) industrial ar- 
rangements for the well-being of workmen, (f) questions of 
law, (g) the instituting of investigations, missions, and 
specialized research. The public obtain access to the 
material thus acquired by means of lectures, the publication 
of pamphlets and books, the giving of information and 
advice, finally, the library and permanent exhibition. 

The center of gravity of this useful institution’s ac- 
tivity lies in its work of giving information and advice. 
If the question is about some subject or matter already 
known, the secretarial department gives an immediate an- 
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swer. But if the question treats of something new or of 
a specialty, it is handed over for examination and report to 
the section concerned. Laborers, employers, officials, ar- 
tisans, farmers, societies, authors, etc., may put questions, 
and answers are given every day in writing or by word of 
mouth. Up to the end of March, 1900, over 3200 pieces 
of information were given by word of mouth, and over 
1200 in writing; the latter dealt with questions of housing 
(58), cooperation (258), strikes, insurance (188), wages, 
old age pensions (79), profit-sharing (27), accidents to 
workmen, savings banks, mutual aid associations (142), 
school matters (9), credit (56), methods of charity and re- 
lief (49), alcoholism (10), arbitration (11), etc., etc. 
Délégués are appointed to assist the director in treating 
questions of industrial and agricultural labor conditions 
respectively. Their task is chiefly to keep in touch with 
employers and with workmen’s associations, as well as 
with workmen’s exchanges, to organize lectures, to estab- 
lish inquiries into the most important trades, to search the 
class press for the purpose of filing dossiers on noteworthy 
economical events, to take part in foreign and home labor 
congresses and to draw up reports on their observations. 
The task of the permanent foreign correspondents consists 
in supplying news and comments on the social movement 
in their respective lands, and on new industrial arrange- 
ments or laws. If a question demands thorough and 
searching study, they draw up detailed reports. They also 
help in the choice of books to be bought for the library. 
The missions and investigations of the museum are of 
great importance. Both are carried on in the most strictly 
scientific manner and with complete impartiality. Their 
results are made use of in lectures, publications, files 
(dossiers), and information on important events in industrial 
or agricultural life. These operations often throw a bright 
light on facts and opinions that have been misunderstood, 
and they are altogether of high practical value. This espe- 
cially holds good of the foreign missions which are sent out 
for the Study of the respective social conditions in the differ- 
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ent countries; up to the present time, for example, for in- 
quiring into German agrarianism, British trade-unionism, 
the~American labor situation, the Italian credit and coopera- 
tive institutions, the Westphalian working population, the 
industrial rise of Germany, the conditions of labor in Aus- 
tralia and the Transvaal. The museum publishes a com- 
prehensive work on the results of each mission, in its col- 
lection of “bibliothéque du musée social.” 

The institution further publishes what were formerly 
called circulaires (a sort of pamphlet), and which have for 
the last two years settled down into a regular monthly 
(Le musée social), which deals partly in articles, partly in 
notes, with the more important results of the museum’s in- 
vestigations and informations, as well as with the foreign 
correspondents’ reports. The materials which are not util- 
ized by publication in this or that way are collected in 
files (dossiers), which are incorporated in the archives or the 
library. Each file consists of newspaper articles, reports 
and other matter systematically arranged on some interest- 
ing event in the contemporary labor world. These files 
often facilitate the researches of the specialist in an 
extraordinary manner. They are exceedingly numerous and 
embrace most countries. In other respects, too, the library 
is large and systematically arranged. It contains, besides 
these dossiers, about 13,000 class-works, and their number 
is continually increasing. Many hundreds of socio-eco- 
nomical periodicals in all the most important languages are 
also to be found there. 

The plethora of inscriptions on the wall-panels of the 
festival hall further serve the objects of: the museum. 
Under headings such as “Laborers’ Unions,” “Labor Con- 
tracts,” Cooperative Societies,” “The Housing Question,” 
“Hygiene,” “Aid and Insurance Systems,” “Strikes,” “State 
Interference,” “Arrangements for the Welfare of the Work- 
ing Classes,” etc., these walls exhibit a good many short 
aphoristic bits of advice on important and interesting ques- 
tions. These excellent panel inscriptions, together with the 
objects taken over from the earlier musée-bibliothéque, form 
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the fundamental basis of a permanent exposition of social 
science. 

Count Chambrun devoted considerable sums to awards 
of prizes and premiums. On May 3, 1896, there was a dis- 
tribution of pension books, entitling to annuities of 200 
francs each, among twenty-eight worthy industrial work- 
men of over sixty years of age, who had been in the service 
of one and the same firm for at least thirty years, or had 
been proved to be particularly meritorious. Another 
presentation of premiums took place on October 31, 1897, 
when those twenty-seven agricultural laborers’ unions 
which had shown the greatest success in promoting the 
welfare of agricultural laborers, received rewards of from 
1000 to 2000 francs each, while fifty-three others were 
given medals of honor. On October 30, 1898, twenty-eight 
select agricultural laborers were presented with annuity 
books of 200 francs a year. The election on this occasion 
was carried out through the unions that had received prizes 
in 1897. 

No less than 75,000 francs were spent by the late noble 
count on competitions of a literary character. He fixed 
the subjects himself. For 1897 profit-sharing was the sub- 
ject, for 1899 workmen’s and employers’ associations, and 
for 1900, methods of insurance for workmen. Twenty-five 
thousand francs were assigned to each of these subjects. 
Twenty-three books were sent in on profit-sharing; the 
four which received prizes were published at the count’s 
expense. The second competition resulted in the giving 
in of nineteen works, five of which were singled out for 
awards; these will issue from the press shortly. The re- 
sult of the third competition has not been published as yet. 

Perhaps my succinct account of the ideal way in which 
the excellent founder and supporter of the musée social 
spent his money may induce some wealthy and philan- 
thropic reader, d la Carnegie, to “go and do likewise.” 
Meanwhile, miniature imitations of the Parisian model 
have recently been decided upon in Amsterdam, Lyons, 
Berlin, Budapest, and Munich. 

















ESSENTIALS OF LABOR UNION SUCCESS 


The trend of modern progress is obviously towards 
more perfect industrial organization. The day of small 
doing is past. The existence of individual hand labor and 
small capitalists means using crude tools and wasteful 
methods, which always require much labor for little result 
and high prices with low wages. The highest application 
of science to production means large corporations. On 
the labor side of the problem, the trade union has shown 
itself to be the natural economic type of organization. It 
is to distribution what the corporation is to production. 
Whether these two types of organization will fill their 
natural function in the industrial progress of the future will 
depend very largely on the wisdom with which they are 
led. If their respective activities are directed along 
the lines of economic production, rendering superior 
service to the public while yielding profits to the investors, 
they will earn and receive the support of the public and soon 
become accepted and established institutions. But if they 
abuse the power of organization and use it for mere per- 
sonal aggrandizement, to the injury of the public, they may 
create a storm that will be disastrous both to them and to 
society and make their coming a misfortune. 

As the future safety of capital is really in the keeping of 
corporations, depending upon the sanity of their manage- 
ment, so the condition of labor and the opportunities for 
its progressive improvement are largely in the keeping of 
the trade unions. The responsibility for labor’s share in 
the industrial progress of the future is largely with the 
trade unions. If they are to exercise the influence they 
ought to and can, they must rise to the plane of full 
economic equality with organized capital. This depends 
largely upon the character of union leadership and the 
sound economic education of workingmen through union 
sources. 

Much of the unfortunate experience of trade unions 
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has been due to poor leadership; and this is not surprising 
in view of the narrow conception among laborers of the 
intellectual and moral equipment necessary for trade union 
leadership. It has always been an unfortunate character- 
istic of workingmen that, while they ask for high wages, 
they are unwilling to pay high wages to their own 
representatives. Some improvement in this respect has 
taken place during the last ten or fifteen years, but it is 
still the prevalent notion that those who work to advance 
labor interests are but scantily worthy of their hire. 

In order to get first-class leaders the unions must pay 
first-class salaries. That is the only way the corporations 
can enlist capable men in their service, and trade unions 
can accomplish the same result only by doing likewise. 
It is not essential that the president of the national labor 
organization should be taken from the bench; he should 
not be elected because he is the best shoemaker or the 
finest carpenter, but because of his knowledge of and 
ability to understand and present the principles and inter- 
ests involved in trade union purposes and policies. 

Another step, and a very necessary one, in the greater 
perfection of labor organizations, is to make economic 
education a definite feature of the trade unions. This does 
not mean that a schoolmaster shall be called in, but it 
means that the study of economic principles as related to 
wages, capital and the community shall be a constant 
feature of trade union work. In any other department of 
life, systematic study and instruction are regarded as 
necessary to sound information and trustworthy thinking. 
If this method were systematically applied it would be 
only a few years before trade unions would furnish a body 
of men who could present the interests of labor and the 
economic justification of its demands with an ability equal 
to that of the representatives of capital, and whose influ- 
ence would command the confidence and respeet of the 
community. These men would soon become authorities on 
matters affecting labor, not only for laborers, but for pub- 
licists and statesmen. They would thus exercise an in- 
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direct as well as direct influence upon the public policies of 
the nation. 

This would necessarily tend to eliminate rashness from 
the trade unions’ procedure, and would make them a ration- 
al force in the industrial world, to be courted and encour- 
aged instead of feared by the public. Every step of prog- 
ress in this direction would tend to make it more and more 
difficult for employers to refuse to recognize unions and 
treat openly and frankly with their representatives. Bui 
this can only come in a full and unreserved sense when the 
unions have learned to discipline themselves into a com- 
plete recognition of their own responsibility and maintain 
the absolute integrity of their contracts. The word of a 
union should be as sacred and as literally lived up to as if it 
were a financial contract, the violation of which involved 
a serious penalty. 

All this would do much to make feasible the next great 
step in industrial organization, namely, a mutual union of 
employers and laborers upon a basis of full equality and 
responsibility. It is well known that most strikes are the 
result of passion or misunderstanding at some point. 
Either one side or the other loses its head and bad blood 
and irrational conduct follow; but in the settlement reason 
and compromise must ultimately be employed. What is 
needed, and must some day come, is a common effort to 
understand the situation, before instead of after the strike. 
This end would be accomplished by a mutual organization, 
to which all matters of dispute should be submitted before 
any action is taken on either side, and whose decision 
should be final. Of course this requires that employers 
fully recognize as equals the representatives of organized 
labor, and also that organized labor shall have a clear 
economic conception of the rights and interests of capital 
and the sacredness of contracts. This result will come be- 
cause it is in the nature of progress, but how soon it will 
come depends largely upon the progress made by the trade 
unions themselves towards higher standards of economic 
education, leadership and responsibility. 





THE INVESTMENT BANKER AS AN EDUCATOR 
GEORGE CAREY 


The investment banker of the present day, with no 
conscious educational intent, is nevertheless spreading 
far and wide a practical knowledge of current history. 
He is teaching people to observe, to make comparisons, to 
distinguish between the real and the ephemeral, and finally 
to draw logical conclusions through the analysis of figures 
tabulated from actual experience. 

The investment banker is a merchant. His market 1s 
growing world-wide. It is confined to no particular city 
or country, being limited only by the absence of surplus 
purchasing power. In order to reach this vast market, 
after the possibilities of personal acquaintance have been 
exhausted, the banker must resort to advertisement, which 
the dignity of his profession demands shall be achieved 
mainly through the gratuitous distribution of something 
every one desires; #4. e., information. The investment bank- 
er has no secret purposes to be concealed, no patents neces- 
sitating protection from infringement. His reputation gains 
enviable stability in proportion to the frankness of his meth- 
ods and the unimpeachable clearness with which he demon- 
strates the intrinsic worth of the properties for whose obli- 
. gation he is standing sponsor. Although, to a degree, in- 
evitably sensible of the fluctuations in securities notable 
for their speculative nature, his operations should be far re- 
moved from all enterprises not based upon incontrovertible 
soundness. To win that confidence from the public which 
is necessary to his being, uncertainty must, in so far as is 
attainable, be eliminated from his undertakings. Hence 
his willingness to invite scrutiny resulting in an endeavor 
to accumulate data that may be used as convincing argu- 
ment as well as permissible advertising. His office is a 
lepot for the garnering of facts, economic, industrial, po- 
litical; and these are again bestowed upon the public in 
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the form of comprehensive circular and _ instructive 
pamphlet. 

An actual insight into the methods of the investment 
banker in the conduct of his business may serve to indicate 
his status as an educational force in the community. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a great railroad corporation has de- 
termined upon a new issue of bonds for purpose of acquisi- 
tion, or extension, or improvement, and has negotiated its 
sale to an investment banker, the latter’s intention being to 
offer them in turn to the investing public. Having sat- 
isfied himself of the corporation’s solvency and responsi- 
bility through his own familiarity with its history, aug- 
mented by legal advice, and frequently also by expert opin- 
ion, his next step is to convince his customers of the de- 
sirability of the investment he is. recommending. Skilled 
Statistical clerks are directed to prepare a circular setting 
forth the merits of the securities in question. Every known 
source is drawn upon for general information and specific 
figures. Often the investor is furnished with a history of 
the company’s operations since the day of its incorporation, 
together with the names and standing of its officers and di- 
rectors. The nature of the country through which the 
road passes is described in context subjoining, in many 
cases, an elaborately colored map whereon are plainly 
shown the portions mortgaged and the sequence of the 
various issues. 

Nor are the sources whence the company’s revenues 
accrue forgotten. The prospective purchaser learns 
whether the road is chiefly dependent upon freight or pas- 
senger charges; whether upon long hauls or short hauls. 
If dependent upon freight, whether upon agricultural prod- 
ucts, or manufactures, or ores. He is let into the secrets of 
future development: the selection of town sites, the opening 
of mines, the establishment of factories, the acquisition of 
additional properties looking to the enhancement of general 
values and earning capacity. Tabulated statistics are sup- 
plied him indicating earnings per mile, earnings per share, 
and bonded indebtedness per mile of road. Contrast is also 
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drawn for his satisfaction with the capital stock, earnings, 
efficiency and finances of competing companies. Figures 
given must approximate exactness, for the investor once 
misled, whether intentionally or otherwise, becomes sus- 
picious and shy of the lure. It is necessary therefore to 
exercise no little ingenuity in conceiving a plan of presenta- 
tion which shall adhere to facts and yet offer attractive in- 
ducement to the most conservative purchasers. An instance 
of this is the scheme recently formulated by the fiscal 
agents of the Union Pacific Railroad Company in bringing 
out the collateral trust bonds of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad. Here subscribers are entitled, in addition to the 
regularly authorized interest of four per cent. upon the 
bonds, to a participation, in the form of extra dividends, in 
the earnings of the Northern Securities Company’s stock 
pledged as collateral under the mortgage. 

It would seem obvious from the foregoing that the in- 
vestment banker, who makes it a point to take the public 
into his confidence, and to elucidate in concise and readily 
comprehended fashion the intricacies of finance, is decided- 
ly a factor in education. He is doing much to mold public 
opinion regarding most weighty matters in that he is striv- 
ing to clarify public understanding. It may be said that 
all these facts and figures are easily to be gleaned from 
the financial journals. The answer is that the reliable 
financial journals reach comparatively few, this being 
especially true of small investors. Again, financial writers 
are apt to take for granted a technical investment knowl- 
edge that frequently does not exist. The banker, on the 
other hand, must observe the utmost discretion in this re- 
gard. His circulars are usually followed by detailed letters 
wherein, in the case of certain individual investors, he 
premises no previous familiarity whatever, on the part of 
the recipient, with the subject under discussion. In other 
words, he is a merchant teacher who desires to impart un- 
derstanding to his customer pupil in the simplest, clearest 
manner, in order that the latter may speedily arrive at a 
point of appreciation of the prospective purchase. With- 
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out his realizing it, the investor is given a brief combina- 
tion course of instruction in economics, physical and general 
geography, finance, and business method. Both parties are 
prompted by instincts of self interest. A business proposi- 
tion has been made, to be accepted, or rejected. In either 
event the suggestive value of the circular and letter remains 
to provoke discussion and, perhaps, investigation. A new 
point of view has been presented arousing new processes 
of reasoning. The investor begins to consider cause and 
effect, to comprehend in a different light the mutually in- 
troactive forces at play among the infinite ramifications of 
the industrial scheme. There are hundreds of moderately 
prosperous small shop-keepers and thrifty farmers and me- 
chanics who yearly amass modest sums applicable to invest- 
ment. The major portion of these funds has hitherto gone 
to swell the deposits of savings banks, through lack of 
local investment opportunity, or because of ignorance of 
fields yielding richer returns. It is to these people that 
particular reference is made above. 

It is surprising to note the growing astuteness in in- 
vestment matters. A little questioning will generally elicit 
the information that this ready conversance with financial 
topics, this unexpected awareness of proposed or completed 
consolidation of properties, is largely due to circular letters 
or pamphlets sent out by banking firms, or to hints dropped 
by traveling bond salesmen. These latter, by the way, are 
becoming more and more numerous each year. Nearly 
every investment firm employs two to three, and sometimes 
six to eight traveling salesmen, whose duty it is to scour 
the land in quest of uninvested funds. Their samples con- 
sist of descriptive circulars and statistical matter concern- 
ing every conceivable enterprise which may be likely to 
prove of interest. Preferences in securities vary as widely 
as do tastes in haberdashery. Men are influenced in this 
respect by their business affinities, which may have brought 
them in contact with a certain class of corporate under- 
taking; by the nature of the idle funds under their disposi- 
tion; by inherited prejudice, and by what other men, of 
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more pronounced initiative, buy. The bond salesman en- 
deavors to keep his chief in touch with these peculiarities. 
Local market conditions are pregnant with meaning to him, 
and may often be turned to good account in the home office, 
or in adjacent territories. So news of contemplated changes, 
of combinations, or original methods, is borne along as the 
wind wafts the seeds. The managing bond man at home 
learns that X in Ohio wishes sound industrial bonds which 
will net him a good rate of interest; that Y in Pennsylvania 
likes gilt-edged railroad bonds, or guaranteed stocks; that 
Z in Massachusetts, who is ultra conservative, declares for 
municipal or federal government securities. Letters to ac- 
cord with the lines suggested are forthwith dictated and 
sent. 

This brings us to the educational elements involved in 
the negotiation of the latter class of obligations. The in- 
vestor who is asked to buy the bonds, or corporate stock, 
of a municipal corporation, desires to learn a number of 
things. He may wish to know whether the city, or county, 
or village has ever defaulted principal or interest; what the 
population is; its character; the nationalities chiefly repre- 
sented; what industries thrive therein; the assessed valua- 
tion of property and the ratio of the latter to the total net 
debt ; the law regulating bond issues; the financial and gov- 
ernmental methods of the political party in control; and, 
finally, what statutes, if any, exist whereby he may recover 
in the event of default. 

American bankers have, of late years, placed among 
their customers many millions of dollars in the obligations 
of England, of Russia, of Germany, and notably of Mexico. 
The shrewd investor will no more accept the pledge of a 
nation with whose financial responsibility he is umnac- 
quainted than he will endorse the note of an individual who 
is unknown to him. Preliminary, then, to the placement of 
foreign securities are instructive discussions of interna- 
tional questons, of alien finance, of internal governmental 
policies, of monetary exchange rates; in a word, of general 
economics. 
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The investment banker is the intermediary between 
idle capital and undeveloped enterprise. It is to his profit 
to bring the two together. Each is becoming daily more 
dependent upon him. Busy corporation officials have 
neither time nor opportunity to keep in close and contin- 
ous touch with the great world of investors. Yet without 
them corporations could not live. A manufacturing plant 
is to be enlarged. Lesser companies are to be absorbed by 
purchase, or by exchange of securities upon a pro rata 
valuation. Plans await consummation which will insure 
reduced operating expense accounts, and greater propor- 
tionate return upon investment. New cash working capital 
is wanted. Need of funds is imperative, and the banker 
stands ready to find them, provided certain conditions are 
fulfilled. Of growing importance among these conditions 
today is frank publicity in statement of account on the part 
of the corporation seeking assistance. The banker must 
have data to show his customers, and these data must not 
be garbled, or glossed over with specious and confusing 
bookkeeping systems. Hence the banker is educating the 
public to condemn obscureness in matters of gross and net 
earnings, operating expenses, balance sheets, and actual 
conduct of affairs. A notable instance of the realization of 
the weight and meaning of this outside pressure for an 
exact accounting has lately been evidenced by the greatest 
of all private corporations: the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. President Schwab has caused to be exhibited 
statements minute in every particular, and has besides pub- 
lished under affidavit a detailed enumeration of the com- 
pany’s assets and their cash equivalents. 

A tendency toward the establishment of business prin- 
ciples upon a sounder basis is here manifest. It rests upon 
purely selfish and practical foundations, no doubt. Yet at 
the same time there is evidenced an undercurrent along 
ethical lines, the potential value of which is not to be un- 
derestimated. These most desirable results may be at- 
tributed in a very large measure to the educational element 
inherent in the investment banker’s relation to his cus- 
tomers. 





EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


“*Whenever you see an extraordinary statement under big head- 
lines, wait until the next day,’ says the latest commentator on the 
newspapers. The same remark applies to individuals. Beware of big 
heads !”—Boston Herald. 


THIs IS CAPITAL as far as it goes. Big heads are as bad 
as big headlines; but the fact remains that the Herald 
should either justify its sensational account of the ten in- 
dustries destroyed by “trusts” in the town of Kearney, 
Nebraska, or apologize to its readers for publishing such 
audacious lies. 


Mr. Pratt should not be reelected as United States 
senator from New York, because he is not a statesman. He 
represents no ideas of public policy, and no principle either 
of party doctrine or public welfare. He is a manipulator of 


politics and a perverter of the machinery of representation. 
Neither his ideas, personal influence nor methods are help- 
ful to the republican party or creditable to the United States 
senate. He is efficient chiefly as a bleeder of corporations, 
a trader in nominations, and a lobbying manipulator of legis- 
lation. He stands for the worst phases of political life and 
is a discredit to the empire state. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA and New York Central railroads 
have announced their intention of raising the wages ten per 
cent. of all employees receiving less than $200 a month. 
This will distribute several millions a year among the 
employees of the Pennsylvania railroad, and similarly 
among those of the New York Central. It may be expected 
that the other great railroads, and for that matter practi- 
cally all railroads, will soon follow this excellent example. 

It is now in order for Mr. Tom L. Johnson, or Mr. 
Bryan, or Mr. Cleveland, and other prophets of despair, to 
announce that the poor are growing poorer, and that the 
laborers are worse off than ever before ; that capital is swal- 
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lowing all the benefits of prosperity, while the laborers 
perform all the drudgery. 


THE LABOR UNIONS of Schenectady, N. Y., are showing 
what fools and tyrants workingmen can be when they get 
the power. It is the right of any association to decide 
that it will not have soldiers for members, but the organi- 
ation that will demand that a man be discharged because 
he is a member of a military organization is simply an 
organized persecution, and if any community were in the 
control of an organized power dominated by such a spirit 
it would not be fit to live in. There is no form of despot- 
ism, either economic, political, social, or religious, that has 
ever shown a meaner spirit than is exhibited by this 
Schenectady labor union. Such performances are a disgrace 
to organized labor and conclusively prove that labor unions 
have much to learn before they can be safely trusted to 
control the destinies of labor. 


EvIpENCE OF Cuba’s prosperity is coming from all 
directions. The British minister in Cuba, in his report on 
the condition of the island, says: 


“None of the evils so confidently predicted by the advocates of 
‘reciprocity’ has come to pass. No sugar estates of any importance 
were compelled to stop, and the recent crisis, far from being disastrous 
to the island’s prosperity, really has been of immense service to Cuba in 
teaching the planters to be economical in the management of their plan- 
tations, thus lowering the cost of production until it is thought that 
plantation expenses will not exceed one cent a pound. 

“Under the present conditions Cuba has little or nothing to fear 
from the competition of other countries in the production of sugar, 
whether cane or beet.” 


In view of these facts, it will require some hardihood 
for a member of congress to pretend, without blushing, that 
Cuban industry is being ruined or her people starving on 
our account. This talk about the ruin of Cuba is not and 
never was true, and the fallacy and hypocrisy of it are be- 
ing revealed by every-day experience. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of the coal strike commission seems 
to be a matter of sore annoyance to the New York Sun. 
It cannot quite fly in the face of all sense and decency and 
denounce the idea of the commission, but it takes every 
opportunity to belittle it. In a recent editorial it takes 
exception to Mr. Mitchell’s remark that he conferred with 
the president, and reminds him that he only conferred with 
“Theodore Roosevelt, the citizen who now occupies the 
office of president of the United States.” 

With all respect to the memory of Charles A. Dana, 
this is poor stuff; it is small quibbling over words. Every- 
body knows, because Mr. Roosevelt frankly said, that he 
did not act in his official capacity as president, because he 
had no power to do so; but the fact remains that his action 
had all the influence of an official act. Notwithstanding 
that the corporations declared there was nothing to arbi- 
trate, for which the Sun loudly praised them, when 
“Theodore Roosevelt, the citizen who now occupies the 


office of president of the United States,” decided on a cer- 
tain course they changed their minds and concluded that 
there was everything to arbitrate. 


By way oF showing the coal operators’ sympathy for 
the poor, Wayne MacVeagh asked Mr. Mitchell if he did 
not know that in demanding an increase of pay the miners 
were inflicting hardships upon hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest people in our cities by forcing up the price of 
coal. 

It would be difficult to think of anything more hypo- 
critical than this. Mr. MacVeagh ought to know that the 
ten or fifteen cents a ton increase of price, which would 
fully cover the miners’ demand, would be absolutely imper- 
ceptible in the retail price to the hundreds of thousands of 
poor in the large cities, to whom he so pathetically refers. 
Moreover, the very worst known way of lowering prices to 
the consumer is by cutting the wages of the producing 
laborers. This is the method of barbarism, which would 
soon takes all of us to zero; and Mr. MacVeagh ought to 
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be ashamed of himself for suggesting it. The remedy for 
the poor people in the large cities is not to have the wages 
of miners reduced, but to have their own wages increased, 
and their capacity to buy coal and to live decently im- 
proved. 





“Gunton’s MaGazine finds a key to tne history of the last two 
great strikes in the fact that in the one Shaffer was incompetent and 
Schwab able—the operators won. In the other Mitchell was able and 
Baer incompetent—the miners won. Is it true that we are approaching 
tnat final condition when the leaders will be everything and the masses 
nothing ?”—Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Not AT ALL; quite the contrary. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but the tendency under elective methods is for 
leaders to represent the followers. Able, characterful 
leadership will generally imply intelligent followers. In 
both corporations and labor unions the more intelligent and 
discriminating those who elect become, the more states- 
manlike and rational will the selected leaders be; otherwise, 
ignorance would be superior to intelligence. 

Oh no; there is not the least danger that “the leaders 
will be everything and the masses nothing,” if only the 
condition of the masses continues to improve, and to that 
wise leadership constantly contributes. In every depart- 
ment of life, in order to have improvement and progress, 
we must have leaders, not bosses. Mitchell and Schwab 
have the characteristics of leaders; Baer and Shaffer have 
all the earmarks of small-caliber petulant bosses. 





THE New York Press seems to be elated over the fact 
that the tin workers’ union has voted to accept a reduction 
of wages. It calls it “A Labor Union’s Great Victory.” 

If a reduction of wages is a victory for labor, why does 
The Press grow frantic in its appeal to laborers to vote 
against Bryan or Cleveland, whose election would insure 
a reduction of wages of the whole nation at a swoop? The 
Press asks the workingmen to support the republican party 
on the specific claim that protection will give higher wages. 
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The tin industry is highly protected; it was brought into 
existence by protection. Now it has compelled its laborers 
to accept a cut in wages, and The Press rejoices and calls it 
“A Labor Union’s Great Victory ;”’ and the laborers are 
expected to appreciate this as good doctrine in their in- 
terests. 

There never was a cut in wages that was a victory for 
labor, or a good thing for the country. If the tin industry 
went into the combine with too much water to pay divi- 
dends, it is the water and not the wages that should have 
been reduced. If on the basis of honest economic business 
the duty on tin is not high enough, then it should be raised, 
and not the wages cut; but least of all should a protection- 
ist paper that proclaims from the housetop its interest in 
high wages for American labor rejoice over a cut in wages. 
If, with high prosperity, protection will not protect wages 
from being cut in order to meet foreign competition, then 
it fails to protect. 


IN A RECENT address on trusts, before the Cambridge 
Club in Boston, Mr. Gunton said that: “There are no 
trusts; there never were but a few and they have all been 
dissolved ; we now have only corporations. Some of these 
are large, to be sure, but they are just corporations.” 

This statement of a simple, well-known fact seems to 
have greatly troubled the Boston newspapers. The Herald, 
the Globe, Advertiser and Post have all been struggling with 
the problem ever since. Of course none of them denied the 
fact, but they all tenaciously cling to the word “trust” all 
the same. 

The Herald says: “The chief law officer of the federal 
government says ‘trust’ is the proper name for them, and 
the law-making authority of the government has named 
them thus.” 

Well, what of it? Suppose Mr. Knox had said that the 
Boston Herald is a trust; would that make it one? The chief 
law-maker of the federal government may do many things, 
but he cannot make two and two into five, nor can he make 
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a corporation into a trust by simply calling it one. But 
why all this fuss?’ Why do the newspapers insist upon 
retaining the false name of “trust” instead of the correct 
name, corporation? It is really because it makes better 
flaming headlines. If they can only call a concern a trust, 
it is more sensational than to call it a large corporation. It 
is evident that the Boston papers care more for a sensa- 
tional phrase than an accurate statement. This is only an 
evidence of the tendency to substitute exaggeration and 
inflammatory writing for exact statement and rational dis- 
cussion. 





THe NEw Yorx Journal of Commerce of November 18th 
is responsible for the encouraging news that Cuba is not 
going to ruin after all, but on the contrary can produce 
sugar for the European market at a good profit. It says: 


“Sugar can be produced in the island of Cuba from 3% to 3% 
rials per arroba, or say from 1.62 to 1.75 cents Spanish gold per lb.; 3% 
rials is equivalent to about 7s. per 112 lbs. and 3% rials to about 7s. 
6d., while the actual quotation in London to-day is 9s. for centrifugal, 
polarization 96, so that there is a margin in favor of the Cuban pro- 
duction of about 1s. 6d. per quintal.” 


This is exactly what might have been expected, indeed 
it is only a part of what has all the time existed. It has 
never been true for a moment that Cuban planters were 
going to ruin or that her population was in danger of star- 
vation. Of course, the standard of living and social con- 
ditions of the working people of Cuba are poor and low, but 
that is a part of their civilization. Similar conditions in 
this country might be characterized as starvation, but this 
condition has not been worse by virtue of Cuba’s relations 
with the United States than it was before, but very much 
better, and it is improving as time goes on. The obvious 
reason of all this is that the people of Cuba are not now 
harrassed by the havoc or the expense of war, but can de- 
vote themselves to industrial pursuits, raising all the sugar 
they can produce, with the certainty of selling every pound 
of it. In the face of this, those who pretend to raise a hue 
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and cry about our moral duty to Cuba are exciting mere 
political fustian. Such talk should have no place in the 
serious consideration of responsible statesmen. 


THE FOLLOWING is one of the ways by which the Boston 
Herald seeks to get even with the editor of this Magazine, 
for having exposed its imaginary yarn about the “trusts” 
killing ten industries in a small town in Nebraska: 


“*The independent man is the man who has a good income. You 
never can enslave the rich man and you can never give freedom to the 
poor man. If you want to find a man who doesn’t dare to have a 
political opinion it is the little man who has to go to a banker to 
indorse his notes, The man who is least free is the man with the pre- 
carious income. I don’t care whether it is large or small.’ If such 
ideas did not animate the present day; if they were not uttered as 
unanswerable wisdom, or place this age on the lowest of all bases, 
their un-Americanism might pass along with other follies unnoticed. 
But in this utterance of a speaker on the ‘trusts’ and their beneficence 
to this country, there sounds a false note that sets the teeth on edge. 
In a few words he has underscored a line that fate, maybe, is drawing 
deeper and deeper between the classes and emphasizes at the expense of 
the praise of American prosperity the power of money, money, money. 
That this trite sentiment, ‘you can never enslave the rich man and 
you can never give freedom to the poor man,’ was received by his 
audience with ‘applause’ is further evidence of the poison breeding 
between the relations that now exist unchallenged. In every grade 
of society, in all ranks, there is but one thought, but one cry, but one 
ambition, but one comparison.” 


We plead guilty to each indictment. The quoted pas- 
sage is correctly transcribed from the Boston address, and 
“was received by his audience with applause” because the 
audience ‘knew it was true. The Herald is the only one 
that cannot see the point. Everybody but the Herald 
knows that poverty is the source of slavery and that wealth 
is the foundation of freedom. Everybody but the Herald 
knows that you cannot enslave the rich and you cannot 
give much freedom to the very poor. Everybody but the 
Herald knows that the least free man in the country is the 
man with the precarious income, who knows not whether 
he can pay his board bill or his rent next month. Every- 
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body but the Herald knows that the people in this country 
who can be influenced least of all by intimidation are the 
well-paid, permanently employed mechanics of the country. 

There is not a large corporation in this country that 
can intimidate its employees in their voting, but there are 
hordes of small shopkeepers and dependent business men 
who are under obligations to bankers for privileges and to 
large dealers for credit, and who dare have no political opin- 
ion contrary to those from whom they receive these privi- 
leges. All this is commonplace; everybody knows it but the 
Boston Herald. High wages and permanent employment in- 
sure an ever-increasing amount of personal freedom in the 
community. Not to know that poverty and precarious em- 
ployment are the most depressing and enslaving conditions 
is not to know the first element of societary law; and to 
question the fact that wealth gives freedom and that high 
wages and permanent employment are the very essence of 
social progress and personal independence is to be utterly 
unfitted seriously to discuss great public questions, to say 
nothing of leading public opinion. 








THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full 
opportunity to “talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss 
topics or ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gun- 
Ton’s Macazine. All communications, whether letters for publication 
or inquiries for the “Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full 
name and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, 
if the writer objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous cor- 
respondents are ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


Post Office vs. Private Industry Employees 


Editor GuNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—Is it not a fact that the post office employees 
form one of the best-treated, most contented and self-re- 
specting labor groups in the country? And is it not also a 


fact that the interests of government employees like these 
can be far more effectively protected through the pressure 
of public opinion upon those in authority than under any 
kind of private industry? A. D. 


No. Post office employees, or for that matter govern- 
ment employees generally, are no better treated or more 
respected, and often not so much so, as employees of private 
concerns. Indeed, government employees are frequently 
somewhat menial. They are less likely to have opinions 
and be active, useful citizens. They watch their superiors 
almost with fear and trembling. If under a republican ad- 
ministration the employee is a democrat, he must keep per- 
fectly mum, and vice versa. While that would not be legiti- 
mate cause for removal, it is a practical cause for offence, 
and will usually be made a practical reason for creating a 
vacancy. Indeed, it is almost one of the rules of the civil 
service that the employees of the government shall not ex- 
hibit pernicious activity, which can be interpreted to mean 
that if they do not act the right way they must not act 
at all. A woman in the civil service was recently removed 
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by Secretary Root because she wrote a letter expressing her 
opinion of our policy in the Philippines. She would not 
have run any risk of discharge for expressing any such 
opinion if she had been an employee of a private concern. 





How Will Child Labor Be Abolished? 


Editor GuUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—I notice that considerable headway is being 
made in the child labor agitation in the South. Some 
political platforms there are declaring against child labor, 
and the southern press quite largely denounces it. Does 
not this indicate, in your judgment, that the reform will 
in all probability come along state rather than national 
lines? E. M. M. 


The restriction of child labor in factories to some 
reasonable age limit is sure to come. It is so necessary to 
the ordinary amenities of life that it cannot long be re- 
sisted. In the nature of the case, children must be pro- 
tected against unlimited employment, and educational 
opportunity be provided. If this is not done voluntarily 
by the corporations, it will be done by legislation, and if 
the influence of the corporations over state legislation is 
sufficiently great to prevent it then it will surely come 
through the larger movement of national legislation. No 
plea of profits, or sectional feeling, or state rights, or an- 
tagonism to unions, can permanently prevent this much 
needed reform. 

For some time it has seemed as if national influence 
would have to accomplish it, but more recent indications are 
that it will come in the South, as it has in the other states, 
by local forces and state legislation. It will come much 
quicker that way, and for many reasons it is much better 
that it should. At any rate, the day of national interference 
will be postponed much longer if the states take decent ac- 
tion upon the subject. But unlimited child-labor in factories 
can no more continue, with the progress in other directions, 
than could slavery; in fact, it is a phase of the same prob- 
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lem, and it is a very wholesome sign that the press of the 
South, and in some instances political parties, as well as 
the labor unions, women’s clubs and other social move- 
ments, are beginning to recognize the necessity of taking 
action on the subject. 


Compulsory Labor Arbitration 


Editor GuNnToN’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—What do you consider the most important 
objections to compulsory arbitration of labor disputes? 
Do you think the law could be enforced (made to operate 
effectively) in respect to both labor and capital? If it does 
not operate effectively on both, would it not be class legis- 
lation and unconstitutional? D. R. 

The first objection to compulsory arbitration is that, 
to the extent it succeeded, it would destroy all individual 
right in an industrial controversy. Under such a law, if 
enforced according to the intention, if the laborers refused 
to work for the wages decided upon, employers could go to 
the courts and compel them to do so; and contrariwise, if 
employers refused to pay a certain amount, they could be 
coerced into doing it by the courts. This would destroy 
the right of either side to bargain in the matter. 

The second objection is that even if the courts 
should decide the question it would be well-nigh impos- 
sible to enforce the decision. For instance, if an employer 
could not without loss pay a certain wage, it would be 
impossible for all the courts, jailers, and even soldiers, to 
compel him to do so; and on the other hand it would be 
equally impossible, certainly impracticable, to compel la- 
borers to work for a given wage if they really refused to do 
so. The law may prevent them from working, yet there 
is no amount of law yet invented that could compel a man 
to work if he was willing to take the consequences of not 
working. 

Oh no; compulsory arbitration, in the sense of com- 
pelling both sides to submit their case to a court and 
finally accepting the decision, is entirely out of the ques- 
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tion. It could exist only under the most despotic form of 
government, where individual rights were practically un- 
known. 


Why All Laborers Do Not Join Unions 


Editor Gunton’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—In view of all the persecution to which non- 
union men are subjected, and the protection they get by 
joining unions, there must be some fundamental reason 
why the large majority of workingmen refuse to join such 
unions. What is the great reason why such a mass of the 
workingmen persistently refuse all efforts to get them into 
the unions? M. B 


A large number of workmen do not join the unions for 
exactly the same reason that so large a number do not join 
a political party, clubs, civic organizations, churches, etc. 
It is partly because of indifference, partly because there are 
dues to pay and duties to be performed. No matter what 
the object, if it is to save the nation from ruin, there is 


always a very large number who are willing to let other 
people do it. In the fields of ethics, social reform, general 
politics or whatsoever, the organized work is done by a 
small minority. 

The non-union men really share the benefits of the efforts 
and sacrifices and expenditures of the union men. It took 
years and years, both in England and in this country, to get 
what are now commonplace reforms, like restriction of the 
hours of labor for children, popular education, even sanita- 
tion in workshops and protettion to life and limb of labor- 
ers from machinery, and yet there never was more than ten 
or fifteen per cent. of the classes interested who earnestly 
joined the movements to accomplish the desired objects. 
But, after they were accomplished, those who never gave 
a penny or lifted a hand got the full benefit just the same 
as those who did the work. The progressive work of the 
world is always done by the few active and energetic, and 
the indifferent procrastinators join in receiving the fruits. 
As the sun shines upon the unjust as well as the just, so- 
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ciety gives benefits to the laggard as well as to the 
industrious. There is no fundamental reason, in the sense 
of valid objection, which makes so many refuse to join 
labor organizations, any more than to refuse to join the 
other numerous moral movements in society. 





Ethics of “Class Legislation” 


Editor GunTon’s MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—In your recent lecture on “Class Legisla- 
tion,” you seemed almost to imply that anything whatever 
which benefited one class was a benefit to all. fs not that 
altogether too sweeping an assertion? Suppose, for in- 
stance, all manufacturers, or all bankers, or all farmers, 
and so on, should be exempted from taxation on the theory 
that their greater prosperity would benefit the whole com- 
munity, would you defend such a distortion of justice? Is 
it not an obvious fact that there is a wide field of possible 
class legislation which is directly to the injury of other 
classes, which no politically free community would tolerate 
on any plea of the resulting general benefits to come through 
these specially favored groups? R. T. S. 

It was not contended in the lecture referred to that 
“anything” which would benefit one would be a benefit to 
all. What was stated was that anything which benefits any 
group or class, without injuring others, is an added benefit 
to the nation and ultimately becomes beneficial to all. 

The idea of exempting bankers, farmers, etc., from tax- 
ation is equivalent to asking if robbery and pickpocketing 
are beneficial. Nothing is a benefit which is unjust, and 
nothing is just which injures some for the benefit of others. 
There may be circumstances which call for some to make a 
slight temporary sacrifice for the benefit of others, as, for 
instance, the taxing of those who have no children for edu- 
cation; but the general benefit from education, both to 
. those who have not as well‘as those who have children, is 
so much greater than the sacrifice involved by the slight 
indirect contribution in the form of school tax that it is well 
worth the doing from the point of view of the highest moral- 
ity and civilization. 
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Helpful legislation should always be directed towards in- 
creasing the opportunities and possibilities of given groups 
to make the most of their own resources. It should take the 
form of protection to rights and the securing of opportuni- 
ties for economic and social improvement, and by improve- 
ment of course is meant self-development. Simple acquisi- 
tion, or the advantage of some at the expense of others, is 
in the class with stealing; but in the long run that would not 
be beneficial even to those who pocketed the theft, because 
it is demoralizing and only temporarily beneficial in a ma- 
terial sense. To help any group, small or great, to gain an 
advantage at the expense of others, is injurious to all. 
Such a policy would be destructive to social, political and 
national growth. 

All benefits in the form of opportunity and stimulus for 
improvement necessarily come, not to all at once, but to 
groups, and legislation to protect or aid such opportunities 
for group improvement is not an injury to the whole, but, 
to the extent that it leads to higher development of the 
character, capacity and well being of the group affected, it 
is directly beneficial to the group and indirectly beneficial 
to all. That kind of “class legislation” is not only whole- 
some but is practically the only way in which government 
can stimulate and safeguard the movement of social 


progress. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SAVINGS AND Savincs Institutions. By James Henry 
Hamilton, Ph.D. Cloth; 436 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York and London. 

Among the immediate disciples of Adam Smith, saving 
was regarded as the chief economic virtue. Capital was 
regarded as the result of saving, and hence as the reward 
for abstinence. From this point of view, all the improve- 
ments in productive methods were attributed to the virtue 
of saving, or abstinence, and among the common people 
personal saving was the great social virtue. Franklin’s 
maxim that “a penny saved is a penny earned” (which 
never was quite true), was the embodiment of economic 
teaching on the subject. 

However true this theory might once have been, the 
progress of society has relegated it to the realm of insig- 
nificance. To-day a very small percentage of the pro- 
ductive capital is due to personal saving; on the contrary, 
it is mostly reinvested earnings, or surplus earnings. Who 
can ever think of the Carnegies and Rockefellers, the 
Goulds and Sages, the Morgans and Hills, as deriving their 
capital from saving through any form of personal absti- 
nence? From what do they abstain that they have the 
slightest desire to possess? Whatever may have been true 
of the original nest-egg of capital, the great bulk of the 
capital to-day is not derived from personal savings. 

The other aspect of the savings question relates to the 
individual savings of the common people, the manual work- 
ers, and it is to this phase of the question that Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s book is specially devoted. It is discussed as a part of 
the problem of the improvement of the wage class. It is a 
popular assumption that the true way for laborers to avoid 
poverty is to save something of what they earn, be it ever so 
little. As in the case of capital, this was the accepted view 
of the early economists, and is very largely so still. Jean 
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Baptiste Say, who was the great French disciple of Adam 
Smith, laid special stress upon making it part ot the training 
of the people that they must save a part of their incomes, 
and even went so far as to suggest that a modicum be with- 
held by the employer for tha purpose. This theory is based 
upon the assumption that if laborers in general saved ten 
per cent. of their earnings they would be that much the 
richer. 

The theory further assumes that saving is entirely 
independent of and has no casual relation to the amount of 
wages received. It assumes that the laborer’s income does 
not depend upon his expenditures, but rather that his ex- 
penditures depend entirely upon his income. Like many 
other things in society, this is nearly the reverse of what it 
seems; it is one of the paradoxes in social movement. Of 
course, this view naturally grows out of the idea that wages 
are governed by the supply and demand of laborers, cr 
according to the amount or quality of work they perform. 
But modern experience and economic study have shown 
that neither of these is correct, but that at the bottom the 
real propelling force that keeps up and raises wages is not 
the number of laborers, nor the amount of work the laborers 
perform, but their cost of living as determined by the char- 
acter of their social surroundings and customs. Whatever 
is customary for a certain class of people to have in order to 
be contented enough to work, they will insist upon at the 
point of refusing to work, inaugurating strikes, or per- 
petrating almost any kind of social disturbance. 

In other words, social necessity fixes the standard of 
their demands. For this reason, we find laborers of a cer- 
tain social grade in one locality who will absolutely refuse 
to work for what similar laborers in another locality will- 
ingly accept. The reason for this difference is not in the 
quality of their workmanship, nor the supply and demand 
of laborers, but it is the difference in social standing by 
which their demands are measured in the respective places. 
For instance, carpenters, painters, bricklayers, etc., in New 
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York city, demand and will have a quarter or a third more 
than will be thought of in smaller cities and towns. 

In order, then, really to find out how saving as a sys- 
tematic social effort would affect wages and the laboring 
class, it is only necessary to ask how savings affect the 
standard of living. The standard of living is manifestly 
measured by the expenditures. If laborers had five dollars 
a day and spent only two, they would be living in a two- 
dollar-a-day environment. Their homes, clothing, amuse- 
ments, and general social life and culture, would be in the 
sphere of what two dollars a day would furnish. The three 
dollars saved would be three dollars withdrawn from the 
forces that fix the social standards of living. Now, since 
wages are largely determined by the social standards of 
living, it is manifest that habitual expenditure is an impor- 
tant element in raising the standard of wages. 

This is really a fundamental principle in the distribu- 
tion of wealth through wages. It is one of the most gen- 
eral and obvious facts in industrial history that wages never 
permanently rise much above an amount that will cover the 
standard of living of the class in any industry or country. 
The employers use all their power to keep wages down as 
low as they can; they try to buy service at the minimum, 
and it could not be otherwise without incurring great waste 
and uneconomic expenditure. It remains always for the 
laborers to furnish the pressure which shall raise the wage 
standard. That demand must always come from them. 
That, too, is quite wholesome, because it makes sure that 
there shall be a wholesome want, verging on social neces- 
sity, before laborers create a social disturbance to obtain 
more wages. It also insures that when the wages have 
been increased for such reasons they can never be materi- 
ally lowered without great risk to society. The standard of 
living that has become habitual to any community is the 
most irresistible quality in human life. Thus, when the 
laborers in any community have learned to have carpets on 
their floors, and the accompaniments that such a home 
implies, they cannot be reduced to the bare floor, one-room 
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hovel. No despotism, however complete, can force such a 
retrogression. It is thus that a new increment of wages, 
which is the synonym for welfare, becomes a permanent 
acquisition, not only to the individuals who get it but to all 
their class, and their children after them. 

It is manifest, therefore, that consumption, or expendi- 
ture, is a vastly more important economic fact, and con- 
tributes more to the welfare and progress of the laboring 
class, than saving could ever do. Systematic saving by a 
whole class means systematic repression of expenditure, 
and that means, to the extent that it is general, checking the 
forces which make for higher wages. If people would live 
in one room and wear homespun, nothing could give them 
higher wages, but if they insist upon homes of several well 
furnished rooms, with a variety of artistic costumes, ap- 
pointments and variety of clothing, nothing can prevent 
their wages rising to approximately equal the expense. 
There is not so much economic soundness, therefore, as at 
first appears in the theory that systematic saving is an im- 
portant contribution to the social salvation of the laboring 
class. This social law of expenditure is a verification of the 
text that “unto every one that hath shall be given.” The 
more a people as a class can normally and socially consume 
the more they will have, and the more they learn to do 
without consuming the less they will have. 

Although Mr. Hamilton seems to have a glimmering 
of this economic truth, his book is built upon the ancient 
plan that the progress of the laboring class demands that 
they save and that saving be made a systematic feature of 
the laborer’s life. He very truly says (page 51): 

“The last-century artisan unfolded his character in the quality and 
the quantity of his work. The nineteenth and the twentieth century 
artisan must unfold his character in the way in which he spends his 
money. The person becomes individually and economically strong as 
he comes to appropriate culture for his private use. As culture creates 
a strong demand for the things which call out the individual from the 
mass, it tends to defeat the Malthusian law of population and to set at 


naught the Ricardian law of wages. If picture galleries are to raise 
the standard of living, they must influence the individual expenditure 
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of the artisan. It need not be in creating a demand for pictures in the 
home, but it must create a sense of the zsthetic which will be reflected 
in the architecture and furnishings of the home, or in the dress of the 
family, or in the flowers in the garden. The sense of the beautiful 
may find expression in large or small groups of expenditure, but the 
success of the culture institutions must be tested by such expenditures.” 


Nothing could be sounder than this. It is not merely 
spending, but the culture that comes by the consumption of 
things for which the money is expended. Progress comes 
of new desires and larger consumption, but the quality of 
the progress and advance in culture of a community depend 
upon the quality and direction of the increased desires and 
consumption. This, as Mr. Hamilton points out with great 
clearness, depends very much upon education; not mere 
book education or school-room training, but upon social 
conditions and influences; in short, the social environment 
by which the laborers are surrounded. Sanitation, artistic 
architecture, abundance of parks, green trees, and inspiring 
surroundings in general, have a cultivating and refining 
influence upon the tastes of the people in all the lines of 
personal consumption, so that it is a part of public policy 
to see that the external surroundings of the masses should 
be wholesome, elevating and cultivating. Dirty, neglected 
streets reflect themselves in the manners, homes and habits 
of the people. 

The author has evidently made an extensive investiga- 
tion into the various kinds of savings institutions in dif- 
ferent countries, and makes very discriminating compar- 
isons as to their effectiveness. In this respect also the 
book has real merit; it contains a large amount of valuable 
information ; but, for the most part, it misses the real points 
of the saving problem. One thing which the author seems 
not to have grasped clearly is that the laboring class, as a 
class, cannot save, for if they should attempt it wages 
would drop to the level of their consumption. Saving 
can never take place except among the exceptional workers, 
who apparently can never be but a small percentage of the 
whole, and what is saved can be no more than an incidental 
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contribution to the welfare of the laboring class as a whole. 
Deposits in the savings banks are a great temptation, and 
sometimes used as a justification, for lowering wages. 

For an interesting and discriminating account of the 
merits of different types of savings institutions, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s book is all that could be desired, but as a treatise on 
the influence of savings on the welfare of the masses its 
contribution is very slight. 


Tue Municrpat Year Book For 1902. Edited by 
M. N. Baker, Ph. B., C. E. Cloth, 310 pp.; price, $3.00. 
The Engineering News Publishing Co., New York. 

This is the first book of the kind that has come to our 
attention, and the amount of matter it contains relating to 
the subjects treated makes it an adequate directory of muni- 
cipal information. Heretofore, when it was desired to ob- 
tain facts of the kind that are here compactly brought 
together, it was necessary to correspond directly with the 
officials of the various cities, a course often involving need- 
less delays and annoyance. 

The nature and scope of this work are explained in the 
editor’s preface, where we find that it presents an outline 
of the leading public works and services in each of the 
1,524 largest municipalities in the country. Its use is 
specially recommended to engineers and city officials who 
are thus enabled to make comparisons of places of practical- 
ly the same size, and draw deductions therefrom of practical 
interest to themselves in their pursuits. There is an ex- 
tended introduction to the work, in which the author makes 
copious remarks upon the statistics in the book and enlarges 
fully and with great clearness of detail upon the progress 
made as well as the deficiencies that still exist in many of 
our municipalities, as to the more important public im- 
provements, namely, water works, gas, electric lighting and 
sewerage. The statistics in the volume show that of the 
1,524 places of 3,000 population and upward, by the 
census of 1900, at least 1,475 have water works, 1,471 elec- 
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tric lights, 1,466 telephones, 1,096 sewers for household 
waste, 981 gas works, and 928 street railway systems. 

In the first portion of the book will be found tables 
showing towns having water works, electric lights, tele- 
phones, water and sewerage purification plants, how differ- 
ent towns care for their garbage, the number of municipal 
bath houses, the laying of electric wires under ground, 
an exhibit of municipal and private ownership in the 
United States, etc. The second part of the book consists 
of an arrangement of towns according to their states and 
territories and the grouping of important statistics in re- 
gard to them. 

The appearance of this volume reminds us once more 
of the urgent need that exists of a really comprehensive 
and authoritative work on the closely related but much 
broader subject of municipal government in the United 
States. There is a distinct field for such a work, describing 
the systems of government in the various municipalities, 
tracing their origin, indicating the political theories that 
have influenced their development, showing their relation 
to partisan politics and party organizations, describing 
their range of activities and the tendencies in this respect, 
whether towards extending or contracting the limits of 
municipal enterprises, etc. 

It is understood that Dr. Albert Shaw has for some 
time had in mind, and partly in preparation indeed, a work 
of this sort, on municipal government in the United States, 
along the general lines of his able work on “Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain.” We hope its appearance may 
not be long delayed. 


New Books oF INTEREST 
The New Empire. By Brooks Adams. Cloth, 243 
pages; price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York 
and London. 
American Municipal Progress. Chapters in Municipal 
Sociology. By Charies Zueblin. Cloth, 380 pages; price, 
$1.25. ‘The Macmillan Company, New York and London. 
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“Not only is free silver, which defeated the 
party so overwhelmingly in the last two 
presidential elections, utterly wiped out as 
an issue, but the defeat of Hill in this state, with his so- 
cialistic coal plank, and of Tom Johnson in Ohio, with his 
crazy-quilt platform, and the loss of Nebraska for the third 
time in succession under Bryan’s leadership, eliminate from 
the presidential candidacy and the national platform in 1904 
a group of men and a line of un-democratic policies and 
principles which would, if endorsed by the party, surely 
have led to another campaign of suicide.”—New York 
“World.” 

“It was the fight of a leaderless party, with terrible in- 
ternal dissensions, with no common principle and no 
common aim. . . . Doubtless there has never been a 
time in America when the opposition party understood 
itself less than it does today; there never was a time when 
it was more variedly discordant and more magnificently 
unled. The democracy can hope for no permanent success 
until it becomes one thing or the other, until it finds and 
unites upon its principles and gets leadership that is 
bounded by more than state or sectional lines.”——Springfield 
[Mass.] Republican. 

“One of the most significant results of last Tuesday’s 
elections is the proof they give that the states west of the 
Mississippi River, from having been nearly evenly divided 
in 1898, have become almost solidly republican. There are 
fifteen states in that region, of which the republicans carried 
eight four years ago and the democrats seven. This year 
the democrats carry only one of the fifteen states. 

“The following table gives the majorities in each of 
these states in 1898, the previous mid-presidential year, 
and in 1902: 


Results of the 
Election 
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1898. 1892. 

States Rep. Dem Rep Dem 
BN di. tse eavensien ae ~— agen ie. i ~  Sawex 
Minnesota........... ee | Stee 70,000 
North Dakota....... ae . >. ties EE ne 
eee 370 19,600 
PE iineutieeke. ” akeas 2,700 errr 
BD be9¢ebscn eens eee re ee tS 
EE iviichinoes 0heuce 43,000 oe 
Diticrihebesse. ovate 11,700 Oe - seens 
WE <océnvnces 3 ore 
0 Se are 5,600 See. Rlees 
RN cs cnccadaenne ceeds 5,660 eer 
er aa 500 
Ride secwene a ne A ee 
CER cccssiinccse §€=6SRD eden oe. ewes 
Washington......... er ee ee 

I. cxtewcans 143,850 65,050 279,100 500” 


—Philadelphia “Press.” 

“If the democrats would succeed, they must establish 
with the leaders of labor the relationship which the repub- 
licans have established with the leaders of the trusts. In 
return for financial support the republican party gives to 
the trusts—always predatory and usually illegal—full pro- 
tection ; the right to dictate laws and name executives. The 
democratic party must join with the laboring citizenship 
of the nation—the backbone of the nation. The democratic 
party must give to the man who works the encouragement, 
support, and the legal protection which the republican 
party gives to the trusts."—“New York American and Jour- 
nal.” 

“Now that the votes are counted, both republicans and 
democrats admit the popular admiration for the president 
was a great force in saving the house of representatives for 
the administration party and in securing heavy votes for 
administration candidates on local tickets. . . . The 
only explanation is that Mr. Roosevelt possesses qualities 
that are not too common among politicians. He has not 
sought to popularize himself, and therefore he is popular. 
He has not solicited the suffrages of the public, and the peo- 
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ple make haste to vote for men who bear his party name, 
even though he is not himself a candidate. He has not 
supplicated the favors of his party, and his party—and a 
good many of his political opponents—are ready to follow 
him unasked. There is universal confidence in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s courage in meeting all emergencies, and in his abso- 
lute sincerity and intellectual honesty. No one believes 
that he would sacrifice the public interests for his party or 
himself, and the result is that he occupies a position of 
strength in the opinion of his country that has been attained 
by very few other men.”—New York “Journal of Commerce.” 


68th 57th 58th 57th 
Congress Congress Congress Congress 








States Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. States Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Alabama ...... 9 9 Nevada ........ I I 
Arkansas ...... 7 6 N. Hampshire .. 2 2 
California ..... 5 3 7 New Jersey.... 7 3 6 2 
Colorado ...... 2 I 2 New York......20 17 22 I12 
Connecticut ... 5 4 N. Carolina... . 10 2 7 
Delaware ... I I North Dakota.. 2 I 
ae 3 GHP: ctnccksess 17 4 17 4 
Georgia ....... II SG ccc ccnse 2 2 
MD intddncnns I 1 Pennsylvania ..27 5 26 4 
SS a eer 18 7 «rt «1 Rhode Island... 1 I 2 
Indiana oe «+ & 6 K% Saee..... 7 7 
ae 10 ' S. Dakota...... 2 2 
I top eniws 8 7 1 Tennessee ..... s 8 2.8 
Kentucky ...... I 10 2 Ee ee 16 13 
Louisiana ...... 7 Fae I I 
EE  iicdeines 4 4 Vermont .2 2 
Maryland .......4 2 6 WE csesece I 9 10 
Massachusetts .10 4 % 3 Washington ... 3 2 
Michigan ...... II I 12 West Virginia... 5 4 
Minnesota ..... 8 I 7 Wisconsin ..... 10 I 10 
Mississippi ..... 8 7 Wyoming ...... 1 I 
Missouri ...... I I5 i = — 
Montana ...... I I PR 00s 208 178 200 157 
Nebraska ...... 5 I 2 4 


—Probable constitution of the 58th congress as compared with 
the present, 57th. 

“The result of the elections contains but one lesson 

for the democratic party, and we may as well be honest 
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with ourselves and admit it. Try to disguise it as we may, 
the fact stands out boldly that a vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people are not willing to trust the democratic party 
with the affairs of government as that party is now organ- 
ized, or, rather, disorganized. This meaning is unmistaka- 
ble. It has been sufficiently emphasized to remove all 
doubt.”—Atlanta “Journal.” 

“The fact everywhere admitted that the president’s 
personality and administration were potent factors on Tues- 
day last will confer upon him an influence that few presi- 
dents have had. His own renomination is no longer ques- 
tioned. Those who would have it otherwise recognize it 
and will make themselves as agreeable as possible.”—Des 
Moines “Register and Leader.” 


“At the present time the United Mine 
The Coal Strike Workers of America has contracts with the 
Arbitration pase 

operators of fourteen states and districts, 
fixing the amount the miners shall receive per ton, the 
amount the various classes of labor shall receive per day, 
the number of hours which shall constitute a day’s work, 
and the methods and machinery for the adjustmént of local 
grievances by joint conference with the mine owners. These 
are mutual contracts which are advantageous to both miner 
and operator and protect the public against the effects of 
strikes and lockouts. The reports of the United States 
government on strikes in the mining industry show that the 
number and duration of strikes have been materially re- 
duced each year since the system of joint conference and 
mutual agreement has been introduced.”—From statement by 
John Mitchell before arbitration commission at Scranton, Pa., 
Nov. 14. 

“The address was temperate in tone, as all Mr. 
Mitchell’s public utterances have been. With the clearness 
of statement of a trained lawyer he set forth the position of 
his organization. He claimed inadequacy of wages, when 
the danger and the arduous character of the work are con- 
sidered. He showed that the eight-hour day is the stand- 
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ard day in the mines of England—in the bituminous mines 
of the United States and in all the silver, gold and copper 
mines of this country. He declared that it is unjust to make 
the miner’s ton from 2,740 to 3,190 pounds when the con- 
sumer’s ton and the ton upon which railroads base their 
transportation charges is reckoned at 2,240 pounds. He 
declared that in all justice anthracite miners should be 
paid as much as the men who mine bituminous coal, and 
that their wages should be as large as the average paid to 
skilled labor in other fields.”—Minneapolis “Times.” 

“Further answering, it [Phil. & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co.] says that if and when a labor organization limited to 
workers in anthracite mines is created which shall obey the 
laws of the land, respect the right of every man to work 
whether he belongs to a union or not, and shall honestly co- 
operate with the employers in securing good work, effi- 
ciency, fair production and necessary discipline, trade agree- 
ments may become practicable. 

“And further answering, the company says that it does 
not and will not discriminate against workmen belonging 
to the United Mine Workers of America or any other labor 
organization so long as they perform satisfactory work and 
behave as law-abiding people should, but that the company 
will at all times employ any person it sees fit, and will not 
permit any labor organization to limit the right of employ- 
ment to the members of its organization.”—-From statement 
by George F. Baer, filed with arbitration commission. 

“This company unequivocally asserts that it will under 
no condition recognize or enter into any agreement with the 
association known as the United Mine Workers of America 
or any branch thereof. Nor will it permit said association 
or its officers to dictate the terms and conditions under 
which it shall’ conduct its business.”—From statement by 
President W. H. Truesdale, of D., L. & W. Ry. Co., filed with 
arbitration commission. 

“The continued effort of Mr. Truesdale and a few 
hundred or few thousand men like him to ignore labor 
unions, to refuse to do business with them, and to destroy 
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them, is simply astounding. The rights and wrongs of Mr. 
Truesdale’s attitude need not be even discussed. It is an 
attitude which is simply impossible, and persistence in it 
can result in nothing but injury to the public welfare and 
even greater injury to the interests which Mr. Truesdale 
represents. He is waging a hopeless war.—Chicago “Inter- 
Ocean.” 

“In so far as the public is concerned, there is greater 
interest in the question of labor unionism than in any other 
connected with the controversy. It is expected that the 
commissioners will discuss this question thoroughly and 
that in their findings they will suggest some satisfactory 
solution of the relations of organized labor to mining. 
While their judgment will not be directly binding upon the 
parties, it will go far to determine public opinion, and thus 
indirectly will in fact settle the controversy, for what the 
public decides is wise and just, neither party will risk an- 
other outbreak in the coal regions to resist.”—-Des Moines 
“Register and Leader.” 

“We are unable to admire the so-called brilliant cross- 
examination of Mr. John Mitchell by Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, representing a coal company, at Scranton, on Mon- 
day. . . . The net result of yesterday’s testimony was 
to add to Mr. Mitchell’s prestige instead of to lessen it... . 
What the country wants to know, and what the commission 
is presumed to want to know, is essential facts. Why are 
the anthracite coal mines operated only 200 days out of 
more than 300 secular days in a year? Why doesn’t some- 
body obtain an answer to that question? How much pay 
do the licensed miners actually receive at the present time, 
and how much will they get if each one is only allowed to 
employ one laborer, as Mr. Mitchell says the union re- 
quires? How many hours’ work will then be permitted to 
the licensed miner each day? 

“These are a few of the things that people who pay 
for the coal would like to know about. Cannot the members 
of the commission get the information? and can they not 
shut off all ‘brilliant’ cross-examinations peremptorily ?’— 


“Hartford [Conn.] Times.” 
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“It is an open secret that his [Mr. Mor- 
gan’s] was the potent influence which mod- 
ified the stubbornness of the unspeakable 
Baer, and which dictated, if not a message of peace to th 
miners, at least not one of continued war..... We are oftezi 
told that success in haute finance in these modern days is 
a matter wholly of cunning—that men succeed in large 
pecuniary transactions because they are less scrupulous 
than others, less bound by conscience and decency. It is 
therefore gratifying to learn from those who know Mr. 
Morgan the best that during his long business career he 
has never been known to practice the slightest deception, 
that he is brusquely frank and could not lie if he wanted to. 
His spoken word is reputed better than the written agree- 
ment of most men. He is said never to have built himself 
up by wrecking other men or wrecking property he did not 
control. Withal, he is a modest-living, cultivated gentle- 
mam, splurge and bluster being foreign to his character, 
whose charities are almost as large and numerous as his 
business enterprises.”—Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 

“Even those out of sympathy with the objects and pol- 
icy of the United Mine Workers’ Union cannot withhold 
from its president, Johm Mitchell, admiration for the can- 
dor, patience and singleness of purpose he has displayed 
during the prolonged coal strike..... Although accused in 
certain quarters of all manner of motives and untrust- 
worthiness in act and word, he has borne accusations, mis- 
representation and taunts with such fine control of his 
temper as to win the confidence of the public for himself 
and the cause he represents. Seldom indeed has it hap- 
pened that a labor leader’s reputatiom has been enhanced 
through the conduct of a great strike where the temptation 
to abuse power seems irresistible.”—“Chicago Record- 
Herald.” 

“Mr. Morgan’s interests are too large for him to care to 
see any contest arouse the storm which the anthracite 
strike has awakened. He has always shown a shrewd knowl- 
edge of public feeling, as in the opening stages of the steel 


Morgan and 
Mitchell 
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strike and in the anthracite strike of 1900. He is as much 
of a statesman as a financier. His work has been best done 
in peace not in war. The railroads he controls have been 
noticeably free from labor troubles.”—Philadelphia “Press.” 

“This man [Mr. Mitchell] is only about thirty years of 
age and a few years ago was wielding a pick in a coal mine, 
with small time or opportunity for conscious self-improve- 
ment. Yet when circumstances summon him into a place 
of grave responsibility he shows himself the mental equal, 
if not superior, of men who have been especially selected 
for power because of their supposed exceptional ability. 
One would not be surprised at zeal and enthusiasm for 
labor’s cause, but this mam excels particularly in discretion 
and calm judiciousness, and an adroitness which has kept 
the hot end of the poker in the other fellow’s hand. 

“The moral to be pointed is this: How sound must be 
the basis of American democracy—how intimately must the 
forces of education and enlightenment have permeated 
the masses of the people—how wholesome must be the aver- 
age condition of the American people, when a man hastily 
called from the ranks of the laboring millions, and who 
might have lived and died an unknown miner had not this 
call so unexpectedly come, measures up to the full stature 
of manhood when measured against picked competitors.”— 
Des Moines “Register and Leader” 

“If others had been as fair and reasonable as Mr. Mor- 
gan was this strike would have been settled a long time 
ago. .. . We have had no quarrel with him and we wish 
none; we do not fear him, but prefer his friendship if he is 
willing to give it to us. I am creditably informed that he is 
friendly to organized labor. As an organizer of captal, he 
concedes the right of labor to organize also, and, when 
labor organizations are fair and conservative, he believes 
in dealing directly with them for the advantage of both 
employer and employee. It is this relationship which the 
United Mime Workers of America seeks in the anthracite 
field, and we invite Mr. Morgan to cooperate with us in 
securing a permanent and scientific solution of the labor 
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problem in this region.”—John Mitchell, interview in “New 
York Tribune.” 

“Mr. Mitchell, however, is in a position to be informed 
as to the facts, and when he says Mr. Morgan has been 
anxious for two months to have the strike settled, more on 
humane than on financial considerations, he must speak 
from information. It quite accords with what we know of 
Mr. Morgan’s unostentatious but extensive charities, which 
show that the millionaire has never lost touch of the com- 
mon claims of humanity in spite of his vast accumulation of 
wealth. Furthermore, Mr. Morgan has never stooped to 
dishonest methods of business. The worst that can be said 
of him is that he has been a builder up of great corpora- 
tions.”—Louisville “Courier-Journal.” 


Some Recent Ex- When, as has become clearly evident, 
pressionsonCom- efforts to induce capital and labor, in every 
pulsory Arbitration case, to submit to arbitration all disputes 
that arise between them are failures, the public good re- 
quires that other and more effective means be taken to ac- 
complish a settlement. ‘ 

“Universal arbitration can be established only by 
means of legislative action. . . . If only employer and em- 
ployees were concerned, they might fight it out to the end 
without the active concern of any except humanitarians. 
Unfortunately, such struggles are more far reaching, more 
disastrous in their results. . . . A law that would settle labor 
disputes between employer and employee must of necessity 
be a compulsory arbitration law, to be strictly enforced. 
Moreover, the award must be final and conclusive. It must 
not be carelessly considered and drawn. No measure de- 
mands more careful attention or better judgment.”—Gov- 
ernor William A. Stone, of Pennsylvania, in “The Indepen- 
dent.” 

“I think if the government ever wants to drive every- 
body into the trust form of carrying on business, that com- 
pulsory arbitration would be perfectly satisfactory. It 
seems to me it would kill industry. I have no faith in it 
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either from a moral or economic view. It is a doctrine 
which, so far as I know, finds no approval of organized la- 
bor anywhere. I have never known of any trades unionist 
or member of a trade organization of any character 
who approved of compulsory arbitration. While I believe 
in arbitration as a help—never as a solution of labor prob- 
lems—it seems to me that compulsory arbitration would be 
a positive injury.”.—U. S. Labor Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, before the Industrial Commission at Washington. 

“Under it [New Zealand compulsory arbitration law] 
when a case is submitted for decision the court can declare, 
in keeping with the law, that if business is continued it 
must be in keeping with the award, unless the appeals pro- 
vided for are permitted to interfere, but that if the men do 
not want to work they cannot be made to work nor can the 
employers be made to continue the business unless they 
want to do so. This practically means that new men may 
accept old conditions and business concerns may follow 
old practices. Unless both sides are willing, compulsory 
arbitration of the character presented is out of the question. 

“All of the trades unionists who seek what they call 
compulsory arbitration are really asking for governmental 
control in a greater degree than now prevails; that is, they 
want the government to have the power to regulate the 
corporations and make them do right in their relations with 
their employees and the public. Compulsory arbitration 
would not guarantee anything of the kind and the chances 
are that it would make a had matter worse.”—“Railroad 
Trainmen’s Journal.” 

“The early settlements of differences under this [New 
Zealand] law appear to have been mairily in favor of the 
wage earners. There was a margin either in pay or hours of 
work, which, when a just balance was struck, was some- 
thing which could apparently be credited to the wage earn- 
ers, and by degrees they appear to have been able to absorb 
this credit. But more recently in the contentions that have 
arisen the decisions have been less favorable to their side 
of the case, and it is said a feeling has sprung up among 
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them that compulsory arbitration is far from being the sat- 
isfactory method of adjustment that they had at one time 
supposed it to be. So long as it resulted in gains to them 
they were naturally entirely satisfied with it; but when 
efforts on their part to obtain greater concessions ended ir 
failure or when they were compelled to make concessions 
to their employers because of changed conditions in busi- 
ness, they lost faith, it is said, in the efficacy of the plan, 
and hence it may not be entirely unlikely that before a 
great while the law relating to compulsory arbitration may 
be repealed at the insistence of the wage earners them- 
selves.”—“Boston Herald.” 


Southern Republi- “Ihe action of the republican executive 
cans’ Exclusion committee of Alabama in barring negroes 
of Negroes from the state republican convention, not- 
withstanding the fact that a number of negro delegates had 
been elected to the convention, cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as a backward step, one to be deplored by all 
intelligent and fair-minded students of the race problem in 
the South.”—“Chicago Record-Herald.” 

This seems to mark a new departure for southern 
republicans. Its apparent interpetration is: “The colored 
citizens of the state have for the most part been constitu- 
tionally disfranchised. They are practically without votes, 
and therefore we have no further use for them. All our 
previous professions of friendship have been mere pretence. 
Justice did not enter into them. Now that the black man 
is of no further political benefit to us we drop him.’ This 
is in a state, too, where the elevation of the black man has 
been going on at a rate that is extremely gratifying, and 
largely through the efforts of black men. There seems 
to be no exceptions made by the republican party of that 
state. The color line is sharply drawn. . . . . The 
larger his advance the more determined and unreasoning is 
the opposition he has to meet, and the action of the Ala- 
bama republicans seems to be the last straw.”—Boston 
“Transcript.” 
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“The republican party can never make any headway in 
the southern states until it shall have reorganized itself 
upon a basis that will invite self-respecting white men to 
enter into the organization. It has been on trial for thirty- 
five years and has never risen above the level of a machinery 
for the delivery of votes in a national nominating conven- 
tion and the receipt of official plunder for distribution 
among the workers. Although there are thousands of 
responsible and substantial men whose business interests 
and whose economic ideas incline them to republican prin- 
ciples and policies, they have held aloof because of the dis- 
tasteful, we may say the intolerable, associations into 
which the new alliance would precipitate them. 

“The republican situation at the South is now a whole- 
some and a hopeful one. Nobody down that way cares 
what northern politicians think or say. Still less do the 
directors of the new movement trouble themselves over 
the comments of northern orators and organs.” —“Washing- 
ton Post.” 

“One of the white republicans who took this large 
responsibility on their shoulders was Julian H. Bingham, 
collector of internal revenue for the district of Alabama. 
President Roosevelt has summarily deprived him of his 
office, and has appointed in his place Joseph O. Thompson, 
the postmaster at Tuskegee, where Booker Washing- 
ton’s school is located. This Mr. Thompson, although a 
republican is a brother of the representative in congress 
from the Tuskegee district. 

“Postmaster-General Payne has issued an explanation 
of the removal of Mr. Bingham, in which he says: “There 
are a few hundred colored men in Alabama who come up 
to the requirements of the recently adopted state constitu- 
tion and are eligible for participation in political affairs, and 
the action of the republican state convention referred to, 
in arbitrarily excluding them, is not approved; no more than 
such action would be approved if it were taken in Ohio or 
Indiana.’ ”—“Hartford [Conn.] Times.” 

“The republican party stands for manhood suffrage. 
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Whatever the outcome in the southern states, men who 
profess to be republicans cannot compromise with that 
bourbon race hatred which would deprive such men as 
Booker T. Washington and Conkling Bruce of American 
citizenship. . . . . President Roosevelt has done a 
great many things to commend himself to all classes of the 
people. But nothing he has done is more commendable 
than his prompt decision that the republican party cannot 
for purposes of a campaign in the South ally itself with a 
movement which contemplates the exclusion from the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship of any man 
because of race or color.”—Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 


English and The labor department of the board of trade 
American Labor has this week issued its detailed report upon 
Conditions changes in rates of wages and hours of 


labor in 1901. This, however, does not add much to the 
information given in the preliminary reports previously 
published, and of fresher interest, therefore, is the prelimi- 
nary statement now given as to the changes in the first 
half of the current year. During that period it appears the 
downward movement in wages which characterized the 
year I901I was continued. About 681,000 workpeople were 
affected by the changes of wages reported, and of these 
32,000 obtained increases and 649,000 suffered decreases, of 
which latter 625,000 were employed in mining and quarry- 
ing, and 23,000 in the metal trades. The net result of all 
these alterations was a decrease of Is. 94d. in the average 
weekly earnings per head of all the workpeople affected. 
With regard to hours of labor, it is stated that, so far as 
reported, 12,617 workpeople had their weekly hours of labor 
changed in the course of the six months, the net result of 
all the changes being an average decrease of 1% hours per 
week.”—“The Economist,’ London. 

“There is a warning to masters and men alike in the 
official report on the changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labor during 1901. It foreshadows a relapse from the pros- 
perity of the last few years, a decline in wages having beer 
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recorded for the first time since 1895. Moreover, during the 
first half of the present year the tendency is still toward 
lower wages. The number of workpeople affected by re- 
ductions in 1901 was greater than any year in the period of 
1893-1901, the computed amount of reductions being 
more than the total reductions recorded in the previous 
eight years. It is estimated that the net decrease in 
the wages bill last year was about 1,584,000 pounds 
sterling, compared with a net increase of six millions in 
1g00. The fall in wages was confined to the mining and 
quarrying and the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
groups of industries, there being net increases in the other 
groups—building, textile, clothing, etc. One most satis- 
factory feature in the report is, however, the fact that there 
was a large increase in the percentage of workpeople whose 
wages were settled by conciliation boards.”—“Chamber of 
Commerce Journal,” London. 

“Contrary to the views of our economic theorists and 
pessimists, the individual man does not appear to have been 
obliterated in our industrial evolution. The human factor 
and the personal equation still count for more in the Unitec 
States than they do in Europe. 

“This, at least, is the conclusion of the commission fron 
the British Iron Trade Association, which has been investi- 
gating labor conditions in the United States, and which has 
just made its report. The commission found that workmen 
in our mills not only are paid higher wages than in Englanc 
but appear to enjoy a larger measure of independence, 
‘based on the knowledge of the fact that work is more easy 
to obtain than in older countries; that they are able as a 
rule to save money, and are therefore less dependent than 
the European workman, who lives from hand to mov 
Their greater independence is also ascribed by the commis- 
sion to the fact that they are living ‘under a political regime 
which is founded on democratic principles.’ ”—Chicago 
“Record-Herald.” 

“English labor organizations are much stronger than 
our own. The members of a union in England hang to- 
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gether much better than they do here, and there is less in- 
ternal strife to defeat the aim of the union. As a result 
these bodies are able to accomplish much more than their 
prototypes in this country. The laboring man in England, 
as distinct from his organization, on the other hand, is 
worse off than our American laborers. This is partly due 
to his own shortcomings, for he is not so capable as the 
American workman. Cooperative societies are doing a 
great work in England for the toilers. That they are a 
wonderful success is indisputable.”—Prof. John H. Gray, of 
Northwestern University, on return from recent investigations 
in England. Reported in “New York Tribune.” 

“Tt comes to this, then,’ the London Statist says, ‘that 
American labor is not more efficient, though it is better 
paid, than ours, and that American manufacturing develop- 
ment is due to the persistent, unresting industry.’ 

“Whether it is this persistent industry, or the compara- 
tive freedom from drinking habits, or the better pay, or the 
‘sagacity in the man,’ developed under our more democratic 
institutions, or whatever the cause, it is agreed on all sides 
that the American laboring man is more hopeful, more 
efficient, and more aggressive than the English, while the 
English workman is the best paid and most skilled on the 
other side of the ocean. The conditions which have 
brought about this difference in favor of labor on this side 
of the water should be studied, and then stoutly main- 
tained. Not least among them is likely to be found the 
policy of protection, which has built up our industries and 
created such an unexampled demand for the services of the 
workingman.”—Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 


The Education © -he objectionable feature in the education 
Controversy in bill is that it requires ratepayers to pay 
England taxes for the support of a denominational 
(in other words, a church of England) school system, the 
sectarian doctrines taught in which are obnoxious to the 
non-conformists and other anti-churchmen in England and 
Wales. The principle involved is the same as that which 
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is represented in the anti-church-tithes movement. Non- 
conformists have opposed the payment of church tithes 
because they are applied exclusively to the support of a 
denominational organization which they do not attend and 
with which they do not agree or sympathize. To meet the 
opposition to the education bill the government has in- 
cluded a provision which really increases the trouble. If 
the parents of thirty children dislike the form of religious 
instruction given in the existing school or schools in their 
district, they can apply to the local authority to build a 
separate school, where their children may be educated and 
which will, of course, be undenominational, and, if the ap- 
plication is refused, the applicants, or the religious body to 
which they belong, may build a school themselves and 
make the public school fund support it. In other words, 
the ratepayers will be forced to carry a double set of 
schools where one only is needed, to rid themselves of the 
obligation of sending their children to a school in which 
religious instruction objectionable to them is being given. 
The situation may be aggravated in districts where an ex- 
cess of schools may already exist. If carried out to its 
ultimate conclusions it will develop, of course, the costliest 
kind of an educational system.”—“San Francisco Chronicle.” 

“Unfortunately the real crux of the education difficulty 
is that nobody really cares very much about education, 
, especially the education of the masses of the 
people. . . . . Despite all its reform bills, extensions 
of the franchise and the like, the governing classes of 
England remain essentially an aristocracy. . . . . ‘You 
imagine,’ said Sir John Gorst, once to me, ‘that well-to-do 
people in England care for education. Believe me, they 
not only do not care for it, but they positively dislike it. If 
you doubt this just raise the question the next time you 
are at dinner in the country where you have a fairly repre- 
sentative gathering of the governing class. You will find 
that nearly every man and woman who dresses for dinner 
—to adopt a very simple and obvious test—thinks that 
over-education is one of the greatest evils of the day. Too 
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much education is bad for the masses. It makes them dis- 
contented with the position in which they were born; it 
fills their heads with high-flying notions; and the better 
they are educated the worse they work. The servant girl, 
the milkman, the plowman, are all spoiled by education. 
That is what they think, and therefore instead of willingly 
agreeing to tax themselves to make our poor education a 
little better they regard the sum at present expended as 
worse than wasted. And every penny they can save they 
regard not only as economy, but as preventing the spread 
of mischief from which they are suffering already.’ 

“It is this desire to keep the masses in their place, and 
to teach them to order themselves humbly and respectfully 
before their betters, that paralyzes those who really wish 
to give the children of England as good an education as is 
imparted to the children of American citizens.”—W. T. 
Stead, in “The Independent.” 

“The bill will prove abortive even if it should pass. 
Nothing short of a divine decree can save a state church 
in a country so free and containing so many clear, vigorous 
thinkers as England. It is against the spirit of the age. It 
is hostile to free institutions. It is an incubus, and it is 
dying of dry rot. Its overfed bishops do little but doze 
through the sessions of the house of lords when they are 
not indulging too long over their dinners and their wines. 
The lesser clergy are absorbed, for the most part, in petty 
fantastic schemes for the theoretical benefit of their parish- 
ioners and themselves. What virility they have is choked 
and smothered by oppressive and suffocating formalisms. 
Supported by the public revenues, they are never spurred 
or inspired by the necessities that impel the nonconformist 
clergy to industry and zeal.”—Louisville “Courier-Journal.” 

“The ultimate consequences of this action cannot be 
foretold. Already a once active movement for the dises- 
tablishment of the English church, which had become quiet 
and nearly forgotten, is revived. It has never yet seemed 
dangerous, but an act like the Balfour educational bill is 
highly exasperating. It foments dissatisfaction, and in its 
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operation it would be sure to encourage a hostile agitation 
that might easily become dangerous under favorable con- 
ditions. There is a spirit in the endeavor that does not 
seem right to the citizens of a modern free nation. Such 
acts are more consonant with the temper of a former time. 
Now they are oppressive and irritant. If the bill be¢omes 
law, the succeeding strife is likely to be greater than the 
present one.”—“Boston Herald.” 


Current The following are the latest wholesale price 
Price quotations, showing comparison with pre- 
Comparisons vious dates: 


Nov. 21, Oct. 21, Nov. 21, 
IgOI 1902 1903 
Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.75 $4.00 $4.00 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). . .. 824 78} 711% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel). . . 67% 674 654 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 464 34 36 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200lbs.). .... 16.00 18.75 18.00 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.).. . . 19.00 21.50 21.50 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.) ..... 6§ 53 5t 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.)...... 4y5 4yos art's 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.).. . 25 25 28 
Cheese, State f.c.,small fancy (Ib.) 10} 128 13 
Cotton, middling upland (lb.). . 8 815 855 
Print cloths (yard) . .. ‘ 3 3 3 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. ‘(gal.) em 75 Is 
Hides, native steers (lb.). ... 13} 14 14 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.)..... 244 24+ 244 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 
9000 the.). . « « « «+ 16.00 , 23.00 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 
Sk eS a a 15.00 . 22.00 
Tin, Straits (100 Ibs.) . 27.50 ! 25.15 
Copper, Lake ingot (101ba) 17.00 . 11.60 
Lead, domestic (roolbs.) . 4.374 4. 4.12} 
Tinplate, roo lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.40 % 4-35 
Steel rails (ton 2000 Ibs.). . . . 28.00 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 
Ibs.) . . 2.30 : 1.90 
Steers, prime, Chicago (100 Tbs) , 6.27 
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Dun’s Review shows index-number aggregate prices per 
unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to importance 
in per capita consumption, for November 1 and comparison 
with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1892 = 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 1902 1902 


Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $12.877 $13.282 $13.853 $17.840 $17.494 $17.564 
Meats ...... 7.895 7.547 8.312 8.669 8.929 10.279 10.020 
Dairy and garden 13.180 10.427 11.746 12.383 13.622 12.934 13.408 
Other food. . . 9.185 8.805 9.060 9.640 9.157 8.800 8.868 
Clothing. . . . 13-430 14.161 16.243 16.012 15.342 15.771 15.785 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 11.505 18.372 15.077 15.876 18.736 17.383 
Misceilaneous . 13.767 12.577 15.158 15.663 16.977 16.637 16.551 





Total. . . . $89.822 $77.899 $92.173 $91.297 $97.743 $100.648 $99.579 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by the 
London Economist, are as follows: 


Nov. 1, Oct. 3, Nov. 7 
1901 1902 1902 

se 4S 8 G2. &. S 

Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs.). . 5 10 oO 5 10 0 5 10 oO 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 14 11 1 6s 2 17 0 
Copper ¢.= ~i1@ 5 @ ig «6 52 I 3 
Tin, Straits /( a °° }s. 0 © Beg 37 6 Mey 67 (U6 
Lead, English pig (‘ wee « fr: fe oe a ee 


Cotton, middling upland (Ib.)... 0 0 4%) 0 oO 4%] 0 0 45% 
Petroleum (gallon) .... ... 0 0 6] © O 5x) 0 O 5x5 











(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
24.3 cents; penny — 2.03 cents.) 


The average prices of sixty railway stocks, ten indus- 
trial, and five city traction and gas stocks are given by 
Dun’s Review, as follows: 

Dec. 31, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 


1901 1902 1902 
Average, 60 railway. ........ 102.99 110.49 105.44 
oe Ce Ss & hee ee 63.45 63.75 60.27 


ss 5 city traction, etc. . . ... 137.37 133.67 133.20 
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Prices of certain significant stocks on the New York 
stock exchange, showing range during the year, as given 
by Bradstreet’s, and the asking prices of certain other stocks, 
as furnished by the New York Tribune, are as follows: 





Closing Prices | — es 
Oct. 17, | Nov. 21,| 

1g02 | 1902 | Highest ‘Tiewest 
Amer. Beet Sugar(com.)..... — — 30 | 30 
Amer. Sugar Ref. se ary 125§ 1208 135+ 113 
Amer. Tobacco (pref.). . we ——- ee 1514 140 
Cont. Tobacco (pref.).. — 121t 118} 1264 115 
Gt. Northern Ry. pref.) . 192 186 202} 1854 
International Paper (pref. a, 73 ee 11k 704 
N. Y. Central R. R. 1584 154% 168} 147 
Pennsylvania R. R. 166} 170 
Ph. & ao 88 6 got 
Southern Pacific Ry. . oer 74% 81 
U. S. Rubber (pref, yy Sa. 56 63+ 
U. S. Steel at. i he © a 414 46% 

es Sarees got 74 
Western Unipa Aare 924 oa 

Asking Prices 
Oct. 20, |Nov. 21, 
1902 | 1902 

North. Securities Co... .. .. 110g | 107} | 


























VU. S. Shipbuilding (pref. ).. _ 60 58 


Standard Oil Co... ae 675 665 | 
Swift & Co. ae itd 




















THE WORK PRELIMINARY TO A WORLD’S FAIR 
J. S. CRAWFORD 


Due west from the very center of St. Louis, and six 
miles from the quay at the foot of Olive street, are the new 
buildings of Washington University. The university tract 
fronting east covers a hundred acres of land, lying on a 
plateau sufficiently elevated to command a magnificent 
view of Forest Park and a large portion of the best residen- 
tial drives in the city. 

The exposition company has leased the university 
grounds, with over a thousand acres of adjacent lands, 
lying mostly in Forest Park, upon which to erect palaces 
and pavilions for the next world’s fair. Among these great 
structures, rich in towers, domes, color-work, statues, 
masques and statuettes, will be lagoons, meandering road- 
ways, rustic bridges, cascades, fountains, music-stands, 
kiosks, plazas, flower-gardens, statue gardens, landscapes 
and water-scapes in the most exuberant. extravagance. 

In these buildings will be installed the best things 
which modern mechanism ard free-hand art can produce. 
It may be that when the rich old firms of the old world 
bring hither their masterpieces of machinery and machine- 
made goods, our national pride will see the need of 
readjusting itself. At any rate, this is to be a world’s fair, 
and every country on the globe will not only be welcome, 
but will be urgently requested to participate. The world’s 
accomplishments in tangible things will be here. The 
world’s synthesis in intellectual things will be represented. 

How is all this to be done? Who knows where all these 
things, superlative of their kind, are? Who knows how to 
have special exhibits created and to bring the whole to- 
gether on two congressional sections of land? Who knows 
how to classify, house and install them so that profusion 
does not result in confusion? If few minds comprehend 
after it is done, how many apprehend before it is done? 
545 
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Then, every world’s fair must have a climax. Steel con- 
struction was the climax at Paris in 1889. The Tour Eifel 
and the truss roof of the galerie des machines impressed them- 
selves upon the en- 
tire civilized world. 
In Igo00 it was the 
retrospective, evolu- 
tionary and the his- 
toric, showing the 
progress of a cen- 
tury, which became 
the motif and mas- 
ter feature of the 
French exhibition. 
In no other way 
could the varied 
riches of the great 
libraries, _ galleries, 
academies and mu- 
seums of Paris so 
effectually demon- 
strate their value to 
the public mind. Its 
antithesis was the 
Hon. DAVID R. FRANCIS Chateau dEau, 
President, Louisiana Purchase Exposition apotheosizing the 
Company e 
present. I doubt if 
the world has ever seen or ever will see a more beautiful 
view than the lake approach to our own Columbian fair in 
1893 ;—external beauty was the glorious climax of the Chi- 
cago exhibition. 

Now, who is going to conceive and contrive a new 
climax—an epochal climax—for our new world’s fair? 
Nothing is more insipid than imitation. If St. Louis merely 
washes her face for the sake of external beauty and makes 
a Tour Eifel 1,500 feet high, failure will be her doom. What 
is the new climax going to be? Who is going to design 
and construct it? Who is going to collect the exhibits? 
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Who is going to stimulate a popular desire to see them after 
collected? How is the money going to be raised for all 
this? How are the contracts going to be let and the ac- 
counts audited? Who is going to bear the loss, if any 
there be?—these things bring me directly to my subject: 
the business side of a world’s fair. 

Just now the busiest executive division of the fair is 
that of Mr. Isaac S. Taylor, director of works, a local archi- 
tect of St. Louis. This division has supervision over shap- 
ing the grounds, designing the buildings, preparing draw- 
ings and specifications, letting contracts and supervising the 
construction. There will be no less than fifteen general 
exhibit buildings with a total floor space of nearly two 
hundred acres—greatly in excess of that ever before used 
‘ by a world’s fair. At Chicago there was no varied indus- 
tries building; at Paris no liberal arts building. In this. 
executive division there is a board of architects made up. 
of the most dstinguished builders in the United States. 
Some of the members of this board are actively engaged in 
preparing plans and supervising construction, while others. 
are called in for consultation only. The purpose is to en- 
gage the best functional talent in the country. 

Moreover, M. Masqueray, who is a distinguished 
French designer and draftsman, has been retained by Mr. 
Taylor to promote variety and preserve harmony in the 
architecture of the various buildings. In this department 
no less than seventy-five draftsmen, several of whom are- 
experts from France, have been employed. The drawings: 
are traced on paper four or five feet wide and twenty-six 
copies are made, so that after the official copy is filed 
twenty-five remain available to bidding contractors. These 
copies are made by transferring the pigment from the 
original tracings to a form of pipe-clay, and in turn all the 
copies desired are printed in the original colors from the 
clay. The process of compounding the clay seems to be a 
secret and has not been long in use. I have seen the plans 
for one building make a roll so large that an ordinary man 
found it quite difficult to carry. 
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Palace of Manufactures 


The topography of the grounds is such that most of 
these general exhibit buildings will front upon avenues tan- 
gent to a circle, the center of which will be the fine arts 
palace, a permanent structure, highly elevated on a natural 
hill and the architectural climax of the exposition. Other 
avenues will radiate from this center, cutting the tangent 
lines at right angles and opening into spaces for the lagoons, 
driveways, etc. 

The south half of the grounds is forested with oak, 
elm and some hickory. ‘This table-land is called the plateau 
of states. Here will be erected the state building, always 
one of the most interesting features of a world’s fair in the 
United States. Here will be the colonial exhibits, the gov- 
ernment building, flanked on the west by the structures of 
foreign countries and the space of the Filipinos. Taking 
account of all these, with their annexes, a festival hall, 
depots, midway concessions (known as the Skinker Road), 
barracks for the Jefferson guards, a power-house, woman’s 
department, an emergency hospital, restaurants, fire-de- 
partment stations, the special structures of firms wishing 
to make special exhibits, the administration buildings, with 
a gymnasium and structures for aquatic sports and aerial 
contests,—it is easy to see that not less than a hundred 
buildings must be passed upon and supervised by the ex- 
ecutive division of works. 
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The largest building will no doubt be that of agricul- 
ture, covering not less than twenty acres. Many of these 
buildings are different from any ever seen before in an 
American exposition, for they will contain courts after the 
French fashion. These courts will be largely decorated 
with designs in staff, contain flower-gardens, music-stands, 
promenades, twiggy shrubs, etc. 

Perhaps not one man in a thousand who visits the fair 
will get an adequate idea of the amount of work necessary 
to shape and prepare the grounds for such an enterprise. 
More than a million cubic yards of dirt has to be moved to 
get levels for all the general exhibit buildings. Some of the 
largest grading firms in the United States have contracts, 
and perhaps some of the best machines ever constructed 
for taking out cuts and making fills are now in operation 
on the grounds. 
Here may be seen 
steam-shovels, 
steam-plows and ex- 
cavating-plows, pro- 
pelled by a score of 
mules. Great trees 
have been cut down 
and the stumps 
blown out with dy- 
namite. Over five 
hundred trees from 
eight to twelve inch- 
es in diameter have 
to be transplanted 
along the line of the 
lagoons and: ave- 
nues. Many of the 
graders live in tents 
on the higher 
grounds, giving this 
tract the appearance Mr. WALTER B. STEVENS 


of a military camp. Secretary, ——«---m Exposition 
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As an index of the care taken by the authorities it may be 
cited that a sanitary officer makes the round of the grounds 
daily. 

A system of sewage has been put in, connecting all the 
buildings with a well from which a centrifugal pump lifts 
the sewage to an out-fall connecting with the city pipes. 
A water service runs to every section of the ground and a 
large number of post-hydrants have been installed for fire 
protection. Three most beautiful fire-engine houses are on 
the grounds, equipped with the very best apparatus for fire 
extinction. One of the largest and heaviest aerial trucks 
ever made has been purchased by the exposition company. 
A large number of city firemen have been assigned to duty 
on the grounds, and all the facilities are tested daily. Be- 
sides this, many watchmen are employed whose sole duty it 
is to be on the lookout for fire and see that the precautionary 
measures are enforced. Scores of special police in uniform, 
called the Jefferson Guard, with Col. E. A. Godwin, U. S. 
A., commandant, are constantly on duty patroling the 
grounds and buildings to prevent smoking, protect prop- 
erty, preserve order and act as auxiliary firemen. Then, 
the interior of most of the walls is coated with a fire-resist- 
ing paint and fire-stops put in for additional protection. 
All the wiring for lights and power has been laid: under- 
ground, and its existence would never be suspected by the 
casual observer. 

Among the temporary utilities is a belt-line of steam 
railway connecting outside lines on two sides and having 
switches to all the buildings. Car-lots of construction ma- 
terial and crates of exhibition goods may be discharged on 
the very grounds where needed. 

Perhaps the most extensive preliminary work was 
draining the ground. The river des Peres meandered along 
the lowland in a course of over two niiles, cutting many of 
the building sites into irregular pieces. This river has been 
confined to an artificial waterway coinciding throughout 
much of its course with one of the streets. The natural 
length of this river has been reduced one-half. This new 
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Blasting Out Stumps 


waterway is forty-seven feet wide by fourteen feet deep and 
is boxed with heavy timbers and 2-inch plank. It contains 
two longitudinal partitions which rest on sleepers and sup- 
port stringers for the upper floor, thus adding strength and 
breaking the force of the water. This artificial channel will 
be covered with asphaltum or Telford road and become one 
of the main thoroughfares of the grounds. This enormous 
drain is connected with thousands of yards of other boxed 
waterways, some as large as 8 by Io feet, sheathed with 
plank and lined with surfaced boards. These smaller drains 
ramify the grounds in such a way, that the intakes receive 
the flowing water and the inlets take care of the surface 
water. 

These features give an idea of the engineering necessary 
to shape the site of a modern world’s fair. However few 
understand the inside of an exposition, all do see the out- 
side, hence the prime importance of unique designs and 
landscaping. As a pendant to Art Hill, therefore, the Loui- 
siana Purchase Company has set aside the face of a whole 
bluff for terraces, shrubs, gardens and other landscape 
effects. 
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Just now the entire site is most ugly. It is cut with 
open ditches and disfigured with dumps of dirt wasted from 
the grades, trenches and lagoons. Piles of old lumber, old 
stumps, building material and rough temporary structures 
meet the eye in many directions. But a great transforma- 
tion is being made. Former lines of the landscape, softened 
by informal treatments, are developing. In a few months 
the assembled. whole will be transformed into’ a_ noble 
view,—beautified with great works and adorned with minor 
ones. . | 

In this process there is much to interest an observing 
man. A thousand workmen are busy about the grounds. 
You can hear the crack of the teamster’s whip and the 
shout of the muleteer. Traction engines are puffing and 
pulling immense plows alongside of heavy dumping 
wagons. Iron chains of steam-shovels rattle as they play 
over iron pulleys after hauling up great scoops of clayey 
earth. You hear the thump of the pile-driver and the loud 
panting of its engine between the blows. In a half-dozen 
sawmills the cut-offs, edgers and band-saws scream 
through boards like half human giants in distress, and in 
many of the buildings ship-augers, driven by compressed 
air, cut through timbers with surprising speed. Nearly all 
the sawing and framing is done in mills. Then there is the 
noise of hundreds of hammers, adzes and mallets, the clatter 
of boards and the voice of the head-rigger, not unlike that 
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of a skipper on the deck of a ship. He directs how great 
bents and trusses shall be hoisted to their places in the 
roof. 

New processes of releasing staff-figures from the molds 
have been discovered, so that figures weighing a thousand 
pounds, with sharp angles and clean-cut features, are 
hoisted with block and tackle to lookouts above the cornice 
line. In some places earth is blasted; in others slate is 
blasted; in others stumps are blown out,—all with the re- 
port of cannon. The smoke and smell of gunpowder settles 
down and hovers over the ground. The Jefferson Guards 
are on duty. The firemen are on drill. The city’s mounted 
police may be seen. An injured man may be carried to the 
hospital. Then there is the set face of the boss, the shrewd 
face of. the contractor, the distinguished face of the civil 
engineer or other company’s officer. They have started 
out to build the greatest world’s fair ever held, and certainly 
the picturesque and the grotesque are not altogether lack- 
ing, for great crowds of men and women visit the grounds 
every day, and they come time and time again. 

The director of exhibits is the Hon. F. J. V. Skiff. Of 
course, much of his work so far has been tentative and _pre- 
liminary. The director of exhibits must be a man thor- 
oughly familiar not only with the physical and industrial 
resources of his own country but with those of other coun- 
tries. He must be an organizer as well as an executive. He 
must know how to produce results. He must know the 
subtle art of combining mass, line, color and motion in order 
to contrast, attract and interest. In other words, he must 
know how to get the goods to exhibit and to install them 
with character and expression. He must inspire the con- 
fidence of men who have or will create these articles de lure, 
and devise a system of awards which meets general ap- 
proval. 

Director Skiff has organized his executive division into 
fifteen departments,—the chief of each is a’ well-known 
expert or specialist. These departments are again sub- 
divided into bureaus and the bureaus into classes, of which 
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there are no less than 807. These classes and categories are 
intended to be universal, comprehending the material, men- 
tal, moral, charitable, spiritual and philosophical. In these 
groups there must be juries appointed and awards made by 
men thoroughly familiar with the merits, inherent, absolute 
and relative, of the exhibits before them. These things 
show the class of talent required at the head of Mr. Skiff’s 
executive division. 

As the work of this division develops, an entire maga- 
zine article will be required to expound it. Suffice it to say 
that perhaps no man in the United States is better fitted to 
direct this division than Mr. Skiff. He is a member of 
various scientific societies and museum associations, and 
has been decorated by foreign governments for exposition 
work. In this fair, mechanical methods and productive pro- 
cesses will be a dominating feature, but the historic and 
evolutionary development of the domain known as the 
Louisiana Purchase into twelve great states of the federal 
union will be the predominating feature. 

Closely allied to the division of exhibits is that of pub- 
licity. Public sentiment must be aroused and interested. 
Every interest and every state in this country must be 
changed from a passive to an active attitude. Legislators 
must be interviewed. Legislative committees must be con- 
vinced. Appropriations must be secured. Congressional 
leaders must be sought. The whole system of promotion 
must be set in motion from the bottom. All this means that 
the governors of the various states and the president of the 
United States must be induced to lend their good offices to 
the enterprise. The right agents must be sent to foreign 
countries and the advantages of participating shown. For- 
eign manufacturers, artists, inventors, investors, scholars 
and explorers must be sought and urged to show the world 
what they have. Then, a great desire on the part of the 
general public to attend must be created; and this means 
an extensive press bureau, a vigilant clipping bureau with 
good reportorial skill. It has been announced that a new 
York office will be opened to promote the interests of the 
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fair in the East and insure its success at the Atlantic sea- 
board. Auxiliary to all this a beautiful building was re- 
cently completed on the grounds and dedicated to the use of 
members of the press. Nearly a hundred Chicago news- 
paper men made a pilgrimage to St. Louis to help in the 
dedicatory ceremony. 

Besides these three divisions there is still another, the 
division of admission and concessions. In these later years 
the different phases of colonial life have taken on new im- 
portance. The midway plaisance at Chicago was a feature 
of great popularity, and the African colonies around the 
Trocadero at Paris always drew the largest crowds. It is 
too early to write at length of this division at St. Louis. A 
reproduction of ancient Jerusalem, another of the casino 
at Monte Carlo, a monstrous old woman in her shoe, a 
gigantic barrel with four floors, are mentioned as among 
the possibilities. It is said that there are well-nigh a thou- 
sand applications for entertainment features, refreshment 
stands, etc. Extensive preparations are contemplated for 
the most delightful music programs. Mr. Norris B. Gregg 
is director of this division, and the public has been assured 
that there will be no lack of diversion and instructive amuse- 
ments. $150,000 is offered for prizes in the air-ship tourna- 
ment alone. 

These four executive divisions are practically the 
working organs of the St. Louis world’s fair, which will 
open its gates to'the public May 1, 1904, to celebrate the 
centennial anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
territory from Napoleon the First. Certainly the prodigious 
development of the twelve states and two territories carved 
out of that domain is a sufficient warrant for this universal 
exposition. These four executive divisions are somewhat 
of a departure from previous organizations of universal 
expositions. Hitherto the rule has been to lodge the power 
of execution in a general officer, denominated a director 
general. 

It remains to speak of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion Company, a business corporation, which stands behind 
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and above the four 
executive divisions 
above described. 
This corporation is 
composed of 93 di- 
rectors, mostly busi- 
ness men of St. 
Louis. This direc- 
torate is organized 
with nine standing 
committees, of which 
the executive com- 
mittee is the senior. 
The president of this 
corporation is Hon. 
David R. Francis of 
St. Louis. Mr. Fran- 
cis has had large ex- 








perience in large af- 
fairs, having been 





Mr. ISAAC S. TAYLOR, Director of Works mayor of St. Louis, 
governor of the state 


of Missouri, and member of President Cleveland’s second 
cabinet. His extensive acquaintance with politicians and 
public men, as well as his great personal popularity and 
reputation as a successful business man, have been positive 
aids in financing and promoting this stupendous undertak- 
ing. Mr. Walter B. Stevens, who is secretary of the cor- 
poration, is a man of rare literary attainment and an old 
Washington correspondent. In this capacity he familiar- 
ized himself with the methods of public business and en- 
joys a wide acquaintance in official life. Mr. Stevens is at 
present acting as the director of publicity. The competency 
of both these executive officers was made manifest in the 
allotment of sites for the state buildings. This ceremony 
occupied two days, and the sites were received by governors 
of the various states or by their representatives. To make 
so many presentation speeches, each one apt and apropos, 
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and to prepare the program so that the ceremonies neither 
failed nor lagged, required skill and resource of the highest 
sort. It was done. 

This corporation has secured the largest amount of 
money ever financed for a world’s fair. Citizens of St. Louis 
contributed $5,000,000; the municipality $5,000,000; the 
state of Missouri $1,000,000; the United States government 
$6,290,000, and $250,000 for a Filipino exhibition. Many of 
the states have appropriated large sums, so that the total 
now is not far from $20,000,000; and when the foreign ap- 
propriations are all made and the exposition complete it 
will represent an investment of perhaps $30,000,000. The 
administrative offices of the corporation are in the fire-proof 
buildings of Washington University. Indeed, the exposi- 
tion will occupy four or five of these buildings until the 
exhibits are dismantled and the business of the corporation 
wound up. These buildings are red Missouri granite, 
trimmed with Bedford stone, and they are built around 
quadrangles after the. style of English universities. The 
architecture is a close adaptation to the Tudor Gothic, sur- 
mounted with towers, thus furnishing a splendid adjunct to 
the official architecture of the exposition proper. These 
buildings, in which are engaged nearly 300 clerks, have al- 
ready cost $740,000. In one of these will be held the inter- 
national congresses from which emanate the best and most 
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abiding influence of universal expositions, denominated by 
President McKinley as “the timepiece of progress.” On 
the walls of the universe hangs God’s clock. It may tick 
once in a hundred years or once in a thousand,—it matters 
not. Certainly it marked an epoch in the world’s progress 
when Louisiana became a peaceable possession of these 
republican states. It is that event we are now to celebrate. 





WHERE THE COAL Prorits Come IN 


It has been frequently suggested that in order to make 
a showing of small profits the anthracite coal companies, 
which are really the railroad companies, charge themselves 
exorbitant freight rates and thus draw their profits in rail- 
road dividends instead of coal dividends. 

While one is reluctant to believe that such maneuver- 
ing would be indulged in by large capitalists, in the ab- 
sence of explanation the following table of comparative 
freights on anthracite and bituminous coal for similar dis- 
tances, compiled from a statement prepared under the 
direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Oc- 
tober, 1902, certainly lends color to the suggestion: 

Rate Per Ton 
Per Mile 
Rate (Decimal of 
Miles Per Ton a cent) 


Anthracite region to Boston 345—387 $3.25 84@ .94 

Bituminous region to Jersey City... .346—388 1.70 44@ .49 

Anthracite region to Perth Amboy. .133—173 1.55 .89@1.16- 
(for New York) 

Bituminous region to Jersey City... .346—388 1.70 -44@ .49 

Anthracite region to Baltimore 179—224 2.00 80@1.12 

Bituminous region to Baltimore. ...229—240 1.45 60@ .63 
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The oldest news agency of Wall St. 


$12 a year, $1 a month. 


\ 


rThe Wall Street Journal > 
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Romeike’s 





Press-Cutting 





Bureau... 





Will send you all newspaper cli 
which may appear about you, your frien 
or any subject on which you want to be 
** up-to-date.” 

A large force in my New York office 
reads daily papers and over 2,0co week- 


lies and magazines, in fact, every of 
importance published in the United f deates, 
for 5,000 subscribers, and through the Euro- 


pean Bureaus, all the leading papers in the 
civilized globe. 


Clippin: found for subscribers and 
a. cn clipe giving name and date of 
paper, and are mailed day by day. 

Write for circular and terms. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: 

LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, SYDNBY 
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ECONOMISTS 
REFORMERS 
INVESTIGATORS 
SCIENTISTS 
THINKERS 


and others who desire to gather informa- 
tion for statistics, or to keep themselves 
informed on any subjects in which they 
are interested, through editorial opinion, 
special articles and letters to the press Oy 
writers of acknowledged authority, will 
find that THE PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, with its four large offices, its 
force of over a hundred clerks, and its 
reading list of fully five thousand different 
newspapers and miscellaneous publica- 
tions, can gather this matter for them 
from the current press far more ——_ 
ly, promptly and satisfactorily than they 
can secure it in any other way. 
Send for a copy of the Primary Election 
klet, showing how our work can be made 
hefpful to movements for reform and can aid 
parties, candidacies, or anything else 
that is the subject of pubiic discussion. 
With the above will send another little book 
telling some interesting facts about the uses of 
press clippings. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


465 Vesey St., NewYork 68 Devonshire St., Boston 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Bidg., Denver 








Che 
Political Science 
Quarterly 


Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University 


A Ron-Partisan journal Devoted to 
Questions of Current Interest in 
Politics, Economics, and Caw 


Since its foundation over sixteen years 
ago, the Political Science Quarterl 

has been a leading authority on poli- 
tics, economics, and jurisprudence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS 


Ginn & Company 


Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Schools and Colleges 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, spe- 
cialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


MAPLEWOOD  Avtle professors. 40 boys 


prepared for business or 
college. Gymnasium, Athletic field.” Location beauti- 
ful, elevated, heathful. goth year. $269. Under 13 
year, $244. Every year, boys— failures in other schools 
—become with us successful students. No tobacco. 


J. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Principal. 





WORCESTER, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


(Forty-sixth year). Gives its pupils the best academic 
instruction, physical culture, military training and 
careful supervision of a home school. Generous table, 
new athletic field with running track. An ideal health 
record. 

Visitor ; THE RT, Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. 


Headmaster: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 





WASHINGTON. D. C. 
Chevy Chase School for Girls french 
guage of the house. Removed to Woodley Road and 
wentieth Street, Washington, D. C. 


MLLE. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 





CRaNFORD, N. J. 


HOMESTEAD ACADEMY 


All departments. Unremitting attention to education, 


deportment, character. Titled references. 
REV. J. HAMILTON STIRLING, A.B., Principal. 





CORNWALL, CONN. 


THE CORNWALL SCHOOL Amon 


Litchfield Hills, 3 hours from New York. Prepares for 
College and Scientific School. Limited to 30 boys. 
Yale references. Address 


REv. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster. 





Matawa\, N. J. 
Over 20 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE | Over x 


perience in preparing boys for college and Susiness Fy 
guarantees satisfactory results. Special arrangements 
for young and backward students. Healthful location. 
Excellent accommodations. For terms, etc., address 


ProF. C. G. BROWER, Principal. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
If fair 
Learn Proofreading [yor possess 3 at 


utillize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession, pay- 
ing $15 to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable, 
We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY ®ndowea 


school for boys, from ten years upward. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all colleges and technical schools. $430. Ne 
Extras. For year book, address 


H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





BRADFORD, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY Extabiises 


Laura A. Knott, Principal. College preparatory and 
general course. Two years’ course for hool 
graduates. 25 acres of ground, golf links, tennis 
courts, etc. For catalogue and book of views, address 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 





WORCESTER, MASS., Woodland Ave. 
For 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL (Jor 


ee year). Prepares for any college. General course. 
pecial advantages in Music and Elocution. Gym- 
nasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care of motherless girls. 





ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 2. 


FERRY HALL For Young Women, 


3rd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith Welles 
ey, and other colleges. Colle pc vepesatery, Sumer 
College, Elective Courses. usic, Art, Elocution 
Physical Training. Large new building. Write for 


illustrated catalogue. 
Miss SABRA L. SARGENT. 





CuicaGo, Title and Trust Building 


Chicago-Kent College of Law 
Law Department. Lake Forest University. Three- 
year course leading to degree LL.B. Prepares ad- 
mission to the Bar in all the States. For information, 
address E. E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 





GREENWICH, CONN. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 224 Home 


hool for 
Ten Boys. An ideal combination of school and home 
life. Thorough mertal, moral and physical training. 
Unsurpassed healthfulness. 23d year under present 
Principal. One hour from New York. Circulars and 
full particulars. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan 


Men and Women admitted on equalterms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For Announcements and 


Particulars, address 
R.S. COPELAND, M. D. 





“Why quit your own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice? 
- + Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 


> 


recommended by policy, humanity and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 


hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors and 
preferences.” —Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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THE PUBLIC MAN 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 
THE BUSINESS “AN 
THE WORKING MAN 


Who does not read 


PUBLIC POLICY 


DOES HIMSELF AN INJUSTICE. 


Subscription Price: 


Two Dollars per Year. 


Issued Every ‘Saturday. 
Two Volumes per Year. 


PUBLIC POLICY PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 








Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-I8 ° 





Has six 8-inch lids, oven 17x21x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
ed throughout with asbestos, burns 
. best bakers and roasters on 
All who read books should have ane the. eg eA So 
THE BOOKSELLER y 90. Terms $8.00 cash, 
as a guide to the latest book and periodical balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter- 
literature, Will save time by advising as to est. Shipped immediately on receipt of 
what you want to read. It pubiishes more 
periodical; also Portraits ‘and Biographical Siok atees F 
periodical; unt $1.50 on Range. 
Sketches of Authors; Li Notes; Best 
Selling Books and Reference Liste of selected averages $1.25 for each 600 miles. Send 
books on many topics. $: a year. Send for 
free sample copy. 


C. A. HULING, Editor and Publisher 
91 Seashore Stren, Chicago, CENTURY + MANUFACTURING + CO, 


Dept. 819 East St. Louis, tl 
































Che American Cypewriter, Price, Complete, $10.00 








A Criumph of Simplicity : : ; | Che Standard fow- : : 2: : 
A Marvel of Mechanical Skill ; | Priced Cypewriter of the World 





That there is an enormous demand for a standard. serviceable typewriter at a low price, has been 
fully demonstrated. Heretofore thousands have been denied the benefits of thisgreat business aid—high 
price and difficulty of learning. Both of these have been overcome by the American $10.00 Typewriter. 
With a few minutes’ practice any one can write on an American. Tne American typewri er is capable of 
writing between 30 and 40 words a minute. It does excellent work. The writing is always in sight. We 
guarantee that every American Typewriter is a standard made, highly fin'shed machine, constructed on 
scientific principles, of the best materials, doing work exactly like the $100.00 machines. It meets the re- 
quirements of all ordinary correspondence. Every one who desire: his correspondonce to be “ up to date,”’ 
easily read, uses a typewriter. DO YOU? Remit us $10.00 and we will send you this machine, carefully 
packed, ready for immediate use. Address 


° H. A. LOR BERG @ CO., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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FREE 
BISQUE DOLL 


Girls Do you wish to 
3 earn a beautiful 
Bisque Doll, also a lovely bracelet 
and ring? If so, send us your 
FULL name and address and we 
will send 20 cards of our jewelry 
novelties, postpaid, sell them at 
10 cents per card and return us 
$2.00, and we will send you, all 
charges prepaid, one of the most 
beautiful dolls ever given away, 
together with a beautiful tor- 
quoise bracelet and a gold fin- 
ished ring. This doll is nearly 


ONE-HALF YARD TALL 


and has a turning bisque head, 
lovely curly hair, pearly teeth, nat- 
ural sleeping eyes, jointed body, 
real slippers, stockings, etc., and 
is completely dressed from head 
to foot. Understand this is not a 
printed cloth or rag doll, or a 
cheap plaster of Paris doll, such 
as some concerns give, but a real 


sleeping BISQUE DOLL nearly 


ONE-HALF YARD TALL 


together with a bracelet and ring. 
Positively these three presents 
given for selling only two dollars’ 
worth of novelties. Take notice: 
We prepay all express and mail- 
ing charges on our premiums. 
Write to-day and be sure to send 
your FULL name and address, if 
you wish to earn one of these 
beautiful dolls. Address, 
THE BISQUE DOLL CO., 
Dept. D. 6! Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Visit San 
Francisco 


A cosmopolitan city, gateway to the 
Orient. 


Reached by the Santa Fe over its 


own tracks from Chicago. 


Oil-sprinkled roadway and oil burn- 


ing engines—dustless, smokeless, 


Take the California Limited 


and see the fertile San Joaquin 


Valley. 


The California tour described in our 


books; mailed for 1oc in stamps. 


Address G. C. Dillard, G. E. P. Agt. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 377 Broadway, New 
York. 


Senta Fe 








Are You a Dyspeptic? 





Are you just as well 
as you wish to be? 


Good Health Magazine 


is a wonderful help 


Only $1.00 a year 
Write for sample copy 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 














““ GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
asc. per Year. Sample Copy sc. 


SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., SKANEATELES, N.Y. 














BEAUTIFUL 
HUMAN HAI 


SWITCHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL 








Mail to us a lock of your hair cut 
close to the roots and we will send 
you, postpaid. 4 FINE HUMAN 
Ali WITCH, extra 
stem, 24 inches long, wei 
ounces. If you find it o 
extraordinary value and are per- 
fectly satisfied, remit only $1.50; 
otherwise return. Enclose five 
cents for postage. 


One $1.50 switch will 
be given FREE for 
selling 3 switches at $1.50 each. 


We can supply all kinds of Hair Goods at 
extremely low prices. Send for Catalog. 


GOE & CO., Chicago, tii. 











For Sale, A New Typewriter 


First-class ‘‘Manhattan” typewriter, in perfect order. 
Retail price $50.00. This machine offered at sub- 
stantial Beocent, presens owner not requiring use 
of it, Address M. B. HAND, 335 East 13th 
Street, New York City. 
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“It is of Inestimable Value.""— Boston Globe. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Used by Government Officials as the Standard. 


Circulates in Every State and Territory 


Contains Classified Lists and Addresses 
for the Entire United States of all 


1—Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies. 2. 
Normal Schools, 3—Busi Colleges. 4—Schools of 
Science, Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 5—Schools 
of yusology. 6—Schools of Law. 7—Schools of 
Medicine — Regular, Eclectic and Homeopathic 
8—Schools of ntistry. 9—Schools of Pharmacy. 
10—State Superintendents. 11—County Superinten- 
dents. Also many—i2—City Superintendents. 13— 
Principals. 14—Assistants, etc. Gathered from Offi 
cial Sources and revised to date of issue. 





HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 
Price, $2.00 Net 


TEACHERS WANTED 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
26th Year St. Louis 


{8 THE 
| MOST DIRECT LINE 





™" §T. LOUIS... 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO 
ao CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service. 
Only one change to Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS’ 
FAVORITE. — 


DINING CARS, “Heals ala carte.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
G@. P.and T. Agent, 8ST. LOUIS, HO, 











Cc. H. EVANS & CO., St. Louis 





WI. B. HOYT, G. E. P. AGENT 
335 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


R-I-P-A-N-'S 




















My skin was sallow, I had a bad taste in my mouth 
in the morning and my breath was offensive at times 


and occasionally I had a bad headache. By the use of 
Ripans Tabules I am now in a condition to attend to my 
daily duties, my appetite is excellent and my digestion 
much improved. 





At Druggists. 


The Five-cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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This popular French Tonic, as prescribed by the entire 
Medical Profession, is uniformly efficacious. It nourishes and 
strengthens when everything else fails, is readily digested and 
can be taken indefinitely without any unpleasant reaction, and 
this cannot be said of any other tonic; its beneficial effects are 
immediate and lasting. Being a diffusible tonic, it renews and 
stimulates the vital forces, giving life and vigor, and is in- 
valuable for all bodily and mental over-exertions. VIN MARIANI 
refreshes in the most agreeable manner, and is considered by 
everyone testing it, as palatable as the choicest.old wines. The 
entire system is fortified and toned, thus preventing many ills, 
notably stomach and lung troubles, malaria, influenza, etc. 


TO TONE AND STRENGTHEN 


nothing equals VIN MARIANI, and every test will prove this 
assertion. 

Most popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions everywhere, since 30 years. 

Over 7,000 written endorsements from prominent physicians 
in Europe and America warrant aforesaid assertions, and a trial 


will convince. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We will mail, gratis, an illustrated 
pamphlet with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, N. Y. 
Paris: ¢s Boulevard Haussmann. LONDON : 233 Oxford Street. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 


BODY AND BRAIN 

















MODERN EL( 


=) HE publication of MODERN ELOQUEN 
(10 handsome library volumes) is an ey 
of prefhier importance. For the first timet 
best After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, 
dresses, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Rep 
tee of America’s and England’s most brilli 
men have been selected, edited, arranged, 
an editorial board of men—themselves ¢ 
quent with word and pen—who 1} 
achieved eminence in various fields of act 
ity. These gems of spoken thought 
fugitive from lack of proper preseryat 
means, until the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, wy 
voluntarily retiring from the Speakership of t 
House of Representatives, gathered about hi 
these’men of mark and experience in literature, his friends and 
workers in other fields, and began the task of preparing this g 
work. 

North, East, South and West, and the Mother country as we 
have been searched for gems in every field of eloquence. 

Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very souls 
great audiences; there, an after-dinner speech, which ‘‘betwe 
the lines” was freighted with the destinies of nations. Here wa 
eulogy expressing in few but virile words the love, the honor, 3 
the tears of millions, and there an address pregnant with force 
itself the fruit of a strenuous life’s work. Or perchance, a remi 
iscence, keen, scintillant repartee, or a story potent in significan¢ 
and aflame with human interest. 

Matter there was in abundance, for English-speaking peoples: 
eloquent, but the best—only the best, only the great, the brilliant, Mo 
worthy to endure, has been the guiding rule of Mr. Reed and 
colleagues. Their editorial labors have been immense. 

While libraries and musty files were being delved into in 
hundred places—while famous men were putting into manuscriggl 
their brain. children—while reminiscence, repartee and story wé 











“ The Greatest Spoken 
Thoughts of the 
Nineteenth Century ” 


ng reduced to type, and speeches, addresses and lectures, which 
bney could not buy, were in friendship’s name being offered, Mr. 
Med was preparing for this work, his most ambitious contribution 
M@literature—his piece de resistance—-‘‘ The Influence and the History of 
atory.”’ Professor Lorenzo Sears, beloved and honored in many 
ds for his critical and contributory work in literature, was writ- 
» ‘The History of After-Dinner Speaking.”” So with Champ Clark, 
@ward Everett Hale, Senator Dolliver, and Hamilton Wright 
bie—each was producing a special contribution, which of itself 
a gem, the result of assiduous research and observant 
perience. 
Whatever the viewpoint, this work is without precedent. 

has no predecessor, no competitor. Speeches that have 
fen flashed across continents, lectures that have been 
peated over and over again, to never tiring audiences (but 
ver published), addresses that have made famous the 

n, the time, and the place—these are brought together 

the first time, and with them a large number of the 
d™ttiest sayings of the wittiest men of the 19th century. 

For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair 
home—for the study of style and diction that John D. Morris 
e@™ve electrified brilliant assemblies for the manam- pe SU 
ious to become a successful or popular public Pe ecarere ok 
eaker, and for the one who has to prepare — Referring 
toast or an address,—this work is a never ment of Hon. Thos, 


ling source of charm and inspiration. «Mod ern Eloquence” 
Nor is this solely ‘‘a man’s Se Eee, 


brk.”” ‘‘ The tenderest tribute to receive portfolio of sam- 
momen I have ever. read,” said Sena- «aid chromatic. plates: also 
Mor Dolliver when he read the manu- bindings, prices, terms, ete. 
mript of Joseph Choate’s after-dinner 
eech, ‘The Pilgrim Mothers.” 

Modern Eloquence is sumptuously 
@blished, in 10 volumes, but rhe one Suse 


oderately priced. ES 
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TURN INTO CASH 


By making use of the successful experience of our firm, any real 
estate, farms, mineral or timber land, stocks, patents, or mining claims 
you may own. No matter how insignificant or how great are your hold- 
ings, we, with our modern business methods, can offer you a greater 
chance of success than you can possibly make for yourself. 


REAL ESTATE 


No matter whether it is a city house or a country farm, we are in 
a position to offer it to real estate buyers all over the country. Our 
methods bring the seller of Montana in contact with the buyer from New 
York, and everywhere the mail goes we can do business. 


STOCK 


Do you own fifty or more shares of stock in a gold, silver, copper, oil, 
or any mining or mercantile corporation? You want to sell them, of 
course, but, after trying to get some friend to buy your stock you gave 
it up as a bad job. Now, there are just as many people buying 10-cent or 
1oo-dollar stock to-day as there ever were. We know how to find them 
and to sell them your stock. 


PATENTS 


Many a person owns a patent that, for want of capital, is useless 
and obscure, when, with a little money, it could be made of use to the 
world and probably bring fame and riches to the inventor. Our business 
is to sell patents, and, in order to sell them, we have to find buyers. You 
would be surprised if you knew how easy it is to sell a patent of merit. 
You couldn’t sell your own patent because you only tried in one locality, 
perhaps, unsuited for the class of invention to which yours belongs. Send 
us a drawing of the invention, a description of its usefulness and your 


price. 
CAPITAL 


To obtain money for mining, commercial and business enterprises is 
one of the most difficult tasks of the broker. We believe that our methods 
of financing are superior to others. Any one having a good proposition 
for which they want to secure capital for operating and promoting pur- 
poses would do well to consult us. 

Note—When writing to us please take time and give a very minute 
and well-detailed description of the subject. Write just such things as 
you would like to know if you were buying and not selling. 

CHARLES T. CABRERA & CO., 
OFFICES: STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING, 
(SUITE 1205-1206), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















YALE! 


YALE UNIVERSITY YALE LOCKS 
FOR LEARNING FOR SECURITY 


YALE PARK 


FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT 














Located in the Borough of Brooklyn, in the beautiful and healthful section between 
Prospect Park and the Ocean, on the famous King’s Highway, between the Brighton 
Beach and Smith Street Electric Railroads, the two best roads in Brooklyn within the five- 
cent fare limit, makes Yale Park an ideal spot for homes. The great and growing 
demand for lots for improvement makes it also an ideal piace for Profitable Investment. 

The Brooklyn tunnel, to be finished in 1904, will bring Yale Park within twenty 
five miuutes of Wall Street, the financial center of the world. Think of buying lots now, 
within that distance from such acenter, for $350—on monthly payments, forty-six months 
without interest, or 10 per cent. discount for cash. 

Lots in Manhattan less desirable for residence, twenty five minutes from Wall 
Street, are selling for thousands of dollars instead of hundreds. Why should not Yaie 
Park lots, when the tunnel is completed, bring thousands instead of hundreds? Every 
person who has money to invest or can save a few dollars each month should investigate 
Yale Park and learn of this remarkable opportunity. 

Builders and investors have faith in Yale Park and vicinity, for there have been 
more lots scld and more houses built in this section of the city within the last six months 
than in any other section of Greater New York. 

Act now. Write at once for choice selections of lots, as only a limited number 
remain unsold. Mention ‘‘Gunton’s Magazine.” 


YALE LAND COMPANY 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row NEW YORK CITY 














FIRST CLASS 
Dividend Bearing 


INVESTMENTS 48D SECURITIES 


A Preferred Oil Stock which has paid 
6¢ ON THE PAR for more than a year 
out of the net earnings of the Company. 
Par value, $10. Sold at $7. 

A 10% preferred Gold and Copper 
Stock, sold at par ($10) and accompanied 








by a stock bonus to the purchaser. 

Five year, 67, FIRST MORTGAGE, 
GOLD COUPON BONDS. First Cou- 
pon due March 1st, 1903. One-tenth of 
this investment redeemable each six 
months at option of the purchaser 
Denomination of Bonds $500. Sold at 
par and accompanied by a stock bonus 
which will pay a 16¢ dividend within a 
For full particulars address 


JAS. G. PATTERSON 
New York City 


year. 


140 Nassau St. Suite gor 














HOTEL EMPIRE 


| Broadway and 63d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


-_ 











, 


Large Library of Choice Literature 
AJ9g 09} 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


3: European Plan Exclusively :: 





QUISIND 3995194 


Don’t pay exorbitant rates at old hotels. 
offer you everything modern at 


Moderate Rates 


Travelers arriving by any of the Ferries, Ocean 
Steamers, or Fal! River Boats, can take the 9th Av- 
enue Elevated Railway to 50th Street, from which the 
Hotel Empire is valy one minute's walk. 

From Grand Centra! Station take cars marked Broad- 
way and 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Empire. 

Within ten minutes of amurement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire 

Send postal for descriptive booklets. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 


Here we 








Every Weber case 


Factory. 





Our present stock of unright and 


with specimens in the choicest woods, in designs to correspond with 
the prevailing schemes of interior decoration. 

design 
unique—an example of beautiful handiwork, 
we had so magnificent an exposition of the product of the Weber 


The WEBER PIANO CO/lIPANY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. Sixteenth St., 





grand pianos 1s _ replete 


is an artistic creation, original, 


Rarely before have 


New York City 





























